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MATHEMATICAL WORKS, 

BT GEO. L PEMISS. LL.D., 



Perkins' Arithmetical Series 

Emljiaces four text-books, which cover the Trhole gionnd, from the 
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take precedence of the more difficult ; and nothing is antici- 
pated to the bewilderment of the pupil. 

5. They are indnctiye. General lawB are deduced from in- 
dividnal cases. 

6. They are practical, constructed with direct reference 
to the wants of the pupil when he shall enter on the actual 
husiness of life. 

7. Rules and explanations are given tersely. Their point 
is not lost in a mass of words. 

8. The examples, particularly those given first under the 
rules, do not involve tedious operations. 

9. Each rule is illustrated by every variety of example 
that can fall under it. 

10. The examples are so constructed as to require thought 
on the part of the pupil. 

11. A principle once taught is not allowed to be forgotten. 
In one form n other it is made the subject of constant re- 
view. 
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12. Finally, these Arithmetics teaoh the shortest, simplest, 
and mo&t easy to he rememhered modes of performing the 
different operations of which they treat. 

L PRDIAET iEITIDIETIC 18mo. 160 pages. Price 21 
cents. — ^This work presupposes no knowledge of Arithmetic. It 
commences with Elementary principles, and lays a sure founda- 
tion for what is to follow. 

II. IXEjUENTART ASITHIIETIC* 16mo. 347 pages. Price 
42 cents. — ^From the Primary the pupil proceeds to the Elementaxy, 
in which it is aimed to discipline the mind, to develop the reason* 
ing powers, and to prepare the pupil for the advanced departments 
of Mathematics. In the author^s treatment of Vulgar Fractions, 
Percentage, and Interest, his new method of finding the cash 
balance in Equation of Payments, and his improved method of 
Extracting the Cube Root, he has certainly made a^^great advance 
on the other Elementaxy Arithmetics now before the public. 

m. PBACnCAL IRITHIIETIC. 12mo. 856 pages. Price, 
Cloth, 62 cents. — This work covers nearly the same ground as the 
Elementary, differing from it principally in presenting a greater 
number of examples. It may, therefore, either follow the Ele^ 
mentaxy, or be substituted for it. 

IV. HIGHER ARITHHEnC. 12mo. 824 pages. Cloth. 
Price 75 cents. — ^This is intended as a finishing book for those who 
would complete a thorough arithmetical course. 



Perkins' Algebraic Series. 

I. ELEHENTS OF ALGEBRA. 12mo. 244 pages. Price 75 
cents. — ^Adapted to the nse of Common Schools and Academies. 

[Sks End of Tms Yolttmx. 
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PREFACE. 



Tns author of the following work, conscions of the responsibility whidh 
must be incurred by one who appears before the public in the character oi 
a Teacher of Grammar, has endeavored faithfully to reduce to a concise yet 
comprehensive system the true principles of that language in which his 
thoughts are presented to the world : not to deviate widely from those works 
which have been highly approved, but to form a consistent and practical di- 
gest of established rules : not to be satisfied with the researches and labors 
of others, but to examine, think, and write for himself: not to subvert the 
popular system of grammar, but to add to it some new features, and to im- 
prove upon those already received. While this must be the result of great 
labor and skill, eighteen years of patient study and practical experience in 
teaching, give him, he trusts, some ground of confidence upon which to claim 
the attention and consideration of those, who, like himself, are engaged in 
the educational profession : a profession, at once, arduous, honorable, and 
laudable. 

About ten years since, at wMch time the present work was undertaken, 
the author was engaged in giving Lectures on English Grammar. During 
the three years thus employed, and his subsequent career in teaching, for 
his own information, he has critically examined the principal English Gram- 
mars which have been issued, of which there are about 400, and diligently 
compared their definitions and rules with each other, and tested them by a 
constant reference to the usage of standard writers. While intent upon this 
investigation, their various arrangements and methods of teaching have been 
RB carefully considered ; and he persuades himself that the improvomenta 
here offered will be found useful to the learner, and acceptable to the 
Teacher. 

In accordance with a correct and popular sentiment, now quite general, 
the author permits his work to speak for itself; and wishes its success to 
rest entirely upon its intrinsic merits. To this end, he would invite the 
reader to a careful perusal and estimation of its worth. So far as his views, 
plan, and labors, may contribute to the intellectual culture of the rising gen- 
eration, it will be the height Of his ambition, if, in the opinion of competent 
judges, he shall be regarded as having neither " run nor labored in vain." 

In the plan of the work, each principle has boon oarefUlly arranged, and 
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examined by itself; and at the dose of each Bubject) where it is necessary, a 
Synthetical Exercise is required of the pupil, by which ho must put in prao- 
tice the very^ principles which he has under consideration. For example; 
see pages 81 and 82, the plan of which is continued through the work. 
These exercises will be found easy and interesting, inasmuch as the pupil 
has, in each, a definite object in view. By this means, the very design and 
end of grammar will bo attained — " the art of speaking and writing oor^ 

The plan of Parsing , which is the " best and most thorough method of anr 
atj/siSf*^ is simple and systematic, requiring the pupil to assign a reason for 
each principle as he advances. This, which experience shows to be neces- 
sary to good improvement, is founded on the principle of *' making haste 
slowly." 

It has been thought judicious to place the Classification and Analysis of 
Sentences, which will be found fuU and complete, in the first part of Syntax. 
The Models of Analyang are so uniform and similar, that, after committing 
two or three, in order to understand the others, the pupil will have little more 
to do than read them over. Though secondary to parsing, this is an interesting 
and useful exercise ; and, during the last fifteen years, has gradually become 
more and more prominent, until, in some sections, it has thrown parsing 
into the shade. This is an extreme. The one ought to be done, and the 
other ought not to be left undone. The present work teaches to do both. 
At the same time, the learner is required to illustrate and apply every prin- 
ciple as he advances. 

In this edition, a few errors discovered in tho former, have been cor- 
rected. To secure more exact uniformity and greater simplicity, a few 
changes have been made : the subject of Analysis has been somewhat im- 
proved ; and the Chart of Sentences, at the suggestion of several Mends of 
experience, has been omitted, and an Analytical Chart showing the com- 
plete dassification of sentences, has been substituted. This, if placed be- 
fore the scholar, or, which is better, if written out upon the black-board, 
will, during the explanations of the teacher, be highly useful and convenient. 

The idea of treating the subject, <&c., of a sentence as simple, complex, or 
compound, has been taken from De Sacy ; while many important sugges- 
tions have been derived fVom other analytical works, and from the Elements 
of Reading and Oratory by Prof. Mandeville. 

The Elements of Sentences, and their peculiarities as the Materials of Sen- 
tences, will be useful and interesting to the advanced student. The Phrase and 
Clause Elements, as treated of under Rules 11, 16, and 18, will also cMm hia 
attention. 

The Classes of Sentences whidi depend on mode tmdstructuref are not ne- 
cessary in Analyzing ; but a thorough knowledge of them is indispensable to 
a complete understanding of tho prindples of Punctuation and Elocution. 
Their study will furnish important knowledge in the structure of language. 

The subject of Analysis, as presented in this Work, is so simplified, that 
a teacher of grammar, by ordinary application, can, in one week's time, be 
prepared to teach it effidentiy. . This fact has been fully proved by several 
teachers in the difEerent schools under the author's superintendence. 
FiUslmrg, Aug. 1862. L. T. COVELL. 
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GRAMMAR'. 



1. Geammab is the science* of language and the art 
of using it. 

Science is knowledge reduced to a system. 

Art is knowledge reduced to practice. 

Eules of art are based on the principles of science. 

2. Grammar is divided into Theoretical^ <md Prao- 
tical. 

Theoretical Grcmmiar is a digest* of the principles 
common to all languages. 

Practical Gra/m/ma/r is a digest of the principles of a 
particular language. 

3. Lojiguag^ is a medium for the communication of 
thought. 

Langfiage is divided into SpoTcen and Written. 

Spoken Icmguage is the utterance of significant sounds 
to express thought. 

WriMen lam^guage is a system of characters or letters 
to represent spoken language. 

What Is gnnmiar t What Is Boienoo t What is art t On what are rales of art 1»asedf 
How is grammar diyidod? What is theoretical grammar? What is practical gram- 
oar? What is hmgnage? How is language diylded? What is spoken ]angaa(^? 
What is written hmgoage ? 

1. Grammar, [Gr. grammoMke ;] The collected principles of a language. 

2. Science, [L. sd&rMa;] A STstematio knowledge of principles. 

a Theoretical, [Gr. theoreHkoa ;] Pertaining to theory; speoolatiye. 

4. Digest, [L. digeetua ;] Pnt in order ; redaoed to method ; haying due arrangeniant 
of parts ; a system ; a code. 

6. Langnage, [L. linffua ;] Any method of expressing thought 
NoTB. Let the pnpil examine the roots of these words in some Stymdogy (which 
he should stady) ; a^ Lynd's, Town's, or Mo EUigottIk 
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A DIGEST 

OF 

E]!fGLISH GRAMMAR. 



1. EsTGUSH Gra3ocas Is the art of speakiiig and 
writing the English language correctly. 

2. It is commonly divided into four parts : — Orthog- 
raphy, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

The first two treat of the formation of words. 
The last two treat of the formation of sentences. 



PART I. 

OETHOGEAPHT. 

3. Oethogejjphy* signifies writing words correctly. 
It treats of phonetics, letters, syllables, words, and spell- 
ing. 

PHONETICa 

4. Phonetics^ treats of the elementary sounds of the 
human voice. 

What Is English Grammart How Is it eommonlj dividedt Of what do the flrrt 
two treat ? The last two ? What does orthography algniiy ? Of what does It treat 7 
Of what does pbonetioB treat ? 

1 Orthography, [Gr. orVtographia /] The correct writing of words hy their propoi 
fotteriL 
a. Fbonottcfl^ [Gr. phone;} The dootrtne or sdenoo of yocal soundsn 



PHONETICS — ELEMENTA&T SOUNDb. 11 

Voice is an audible sound uttered by the month. 
Speech is the facnltj of nttering articulate sonnds. 

5. The organs employed in nttering sonnds, are of 
three classes : — 

KESPI^RATOEY, VOOAIi, AOT> AEHCULATDra- 

The HespPratory organs are Hie Inngs and trachea. 

The Vocal organs are the larynx, glottis, and epi- 
glottis. 

The ArticvlaMng organs are the palate, tongue, teeth, 
lips, and nostrils. 

lie last five are usually called the orgcms of speech. 

6. In speaking, the rush of air over tite vocal cords 
of the larynx, sets them in motion, by which sound is 
produced. This sound is then articulated into speech. 

ELEMENTAEY SOUNDS. 

7. An dem&rda/ry sovaid is a simple oral sound ; as, 
e, / J, Jc. 

The English language contains forty-one separate* 
sounds. Several of these are two sounds closely blended 
in one ; as, «, i^u^ oi, ou. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

8. Elementary sounds are of three classes : Vocals^ 
SuIhvocoIs, and Aspirates. 

Vocals consist of pure voice only ; as, a^ Cj o. 
Sulnvocals consist of voice and breath united ; as, ft, 
d,ff. 

What is 7oioe? What is speech? Of how many dasses are the (Oijil organs! 
Which are the respiratory organs ? The vocal ? The articulating ? What are, the last 
flvo called? In speaking, how is sound produced? How is this sound then treated? 
What is an elementary sound ? How many are there? What are several of these? 
Of how many classes are elementary sounds ? Of what do vocals consist? 'Sub-vocals ? 

* That is, sounds which are separated in analyzing words into thetr elements. Soom 
do not analyze wH, as in qwHt {hwoU). Others analyze «0A| as in when^ and oi, as lo 
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Aapirates consist of pure breath only ; as,/, A, h 

9. There are 16 vocals, 15 sub-vocals, and 10 aspirates. 

10. Cognaie sounds are those formed by the same 
organs ; as, h^p ; d^ t, 

11. Liquids are sounds that smoothly flow or imite 
with other sounds ; as, Z, r. 

12. JVascUs are sounds emitted through the nose ; as, 

tJly Tly Tiff. 

EXERCISE.* 

13. Utter the word day, day, tvnce ; and then the element 
a, a, tttnce, JLet the pupil lUter other words, and finally^ 
every element in each word, 

MODEL 

14. Ale, ale, a, a; bay, bay, a, a; day, day, a, a; ray, ray, 
a, a. 

Ask, ask, a, a ; are, are, a, a ,* art, art, a, a ; arm, arm, a, a. 
All, all, a, a ; ball, ball, a, a ; awe, awe, a, a ; law, law, a, a. 
Bat, bat, a, a , bat, bat, a, a ; fat, fat, a, a ; fan, fan, a, a. 
Bib, bib, b, b ; rob, rob, b, b ; bulb, bulb, b, b ; cab, cab, b, b. 
Did, did, d, d ; bud, bud, d, d ; and, and, d, d ; rod, rod, d, d. 
Pip, PJP, Pj P ; cup, cup, p, p ; pop, pop, p, p ; lip, lip, p, p. 
Tilt, tilt, t, t ; not, not, t, t ; hot, hot, t, t ; tret, tret, t, t. 

What are aspirates ? How many of each class f What are cognates ? Liquids ? Nasals ? 
IIow are the exercises to be uttered ? 

* NoTK.— From § 18 to § 21, is intended as a system of vocal exerdsea. Let the 
Ohart be placed on the black-board, and practiced on as a separate and daily exercise. 
From § 81 to S 62, is designed as an exercise in derivation, spelling, and orthographio 
analyeta. Let it be nsed a short time instead of the Spelling-book, and stndied by the 
pupil until thoroughly committed. If this course be pursued, these exercises will be 
found not only simple, but highly interesting and useful This will leave less thoa 
Boven pages to be studied as regular lessons in grammar, in Fart L 
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1& CHART OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 



Names of 
Vocals. 


Vocata. 




Aqilifttca 


Element. 


Power. 


Element. 


Power. 




Povtv. 


Long 

Italian 

Broad 

Short 

Long 

Short 

Long 

Short 

Long 

Short 

Long 

Short 

Long 

Short 

Proper 

Proper 


A 

A 
A 
A 
E 
E 
I 
I 



u 
u 

00 
00 
01 

ou 


Ale. 

Ask. 

All. 

At 

Eye. 

Elk. 

Ire. 

Inn. 

Ode. 

Odd. 
tUne, ntfw. 

Ult 

OOze, move. 

foot pwt 

on. 
out 


B 
D 
J 
G 
V 
TH 
Z 

ZH 
W 

Y 

L 
R 
M 

N 
NG 


Bib. 

Did. 

Jest 

Gig. 

Van. 

THen. 

Zend. 

ZHur. 

Wen. 

Year. 

Lull. 

Roar. 

Mum. 

Nun. 

BoNG. 


P 
T 

cn 

K 

F 
TH 

S 

SH 
WH 

H 


Tilt 

CHest 

Kick. 

Fan. 

THin. 

Send. 

Shir. 

When. 

Hut 



16. The first nine Aspirates have their cognate (10) — sub-vocaU ar- 
ranged opposite them. H has no cognate. 

The name of a letter is that by which it is called : the power is the 
9ound it has in forming a word : the element is this sound uttered alone. 

The long sound of u i« cu^ as in iuney nexo ; and the name sound is ^ 
as in use (yuse). L and R are liquids. M N, N G, are nasals. The 
Number of elements is 41 

EXAMPLES. 

17, These examples contain the different letters and 
union of letters, which represent the long sound of a, 
the Italian sound, and so of other sounds. 



How many sounds has a f What are they ? Utter the elements. Give examples. 
X>o tbo same with alllho vocals. With the sab-vocals. With the aspirates. How many 
aspirates have cognates ? Which are they ? What is said of H ? What is the name of 
• letter? Its power? The element? Whatisthelongsomidofvf The name sound 7 
Which lottera are liquids ? Which nasals ? How many elements ? 
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OP VOCALS. 

a — ate, fare, ray, pr^, rain, veil, yea, aye^ gao\ gaugd, 
a — art, ask, ant, laugh, calm, psalm, heart, aunt, ah, 
a — all, law, war, nor, broad, hat^l, or, oz^ght, atve. 
a— -at, can, ran, man, sat, land, crank, drab, fan. 
e — me, eel, see, key, sbire, seize, grid, tea, quay, 
e — ell, says, any, agatn, bwry, head, feoff, heifer, 
i — ice, die, my, eye, aisle, height, gwide, hut/. 
i — it, sieve, hymn, been, bwsy, gwilt, women. 
0— go, thowgh, door, boat, toe, tow, owe, sew, heau, 
0-— not, hot, what, rod, wad, blot, squat, on, fop. 
u-^-cwre, ht^e, new, jew, yiew, heautj, deuce, }uice, jau. 
u — ^nwn, CUT, her, sir, myrrh, rowgh, ton, does, flood. 

00— coo, do, ado, to«r, shoe, rwle, move, too, rhewm. 

00— book, look, wolf, wowld, pwll, wool, pwt, foot. 

01 — oil, toil, foil, coil, boy, toy, joy, oint, coin. 

ou — owr, totter, thoz^, now, loud, crowd, "plow, ploi^gh. 

OP SUB-VOCALS. 

b — ^e, ed, or^, rob, bsLrb, bin, nib, bxji, rob, bvlb, 
d — dsLj, hd, sAd, laid, vdd, did, and, Isind, binrf . 
j— ;;*ay, June, jet, yest, ^em, finger, soldier, 
g — go, gog, cog, geld, ghost, hnrgh, exist, exact. 
V — van, mne, voice, sai;e, cai;e, of, vii;id, Stephen. 
, th — the, then, this, they, that, other, mth, thougjtL 

z — ^zero, zone, as, is, suffice, beaurc, a;ebec, was. 
Kh — aarure, glassier, vL^ier, brasier, leisure, rou^e. 
w — t^^it, i^;ise, i^;onder, one, once, qwit, liqt^id, «<^nt. 
y — ye, yet, yes, alien, filial, million, halleluiah. 
1 — io, let, tell, fdl, mill, hill, live, lone, lull. 
r — rear, roar, river, 7'od, door, ruler, razor, 
m — wtow, wan, men, myxm, drum, hew, hum. 
n — no, on, nnn, nay, tan, net, ten, and, nine. 
ng — sing, song, snng, sunk, baw^-, bawk, think. 

OF ASPIRATES, 

p— ^ar, rap, pin, map, pip, pop, nip, lip. 

t — ^en, ne^, at, it, tin, fa/, face^?, ^td, lookec?. 
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ch — chin, winch, etch, sach, church, inch, chUd. 

k — ^ind, in^, A;it, cat, loch, hoz, guilt, hongh. 

f— ^an, if, fief, l&ngh, rough, phiz, phitLse, phlegm. 
th — thin, thief, isiith, theme, truth, youth, ninth, tenth, 

s — 50, thus, sin, miss, ice, nice, cent, city, dice, 
sh — shun, ocean, social, portion, pension, sure, chaise, 
wh — where, while, when, why, who, whiBt, OYerwhelm. 

h — ^^ate, Aarm, h&ll, hB,t, hem, uphold, whole. 

SYLLABIC FOEMATIONS. 

18. Bay, bar, ball, bat; be, bet; pie, ptt; no, not; hue, 
hut ; food, foot ; oil, out ; e^, ed, ej, eg, ev, the, ez, ezh, wa. 
(oo-a), ya (ce-a), el, er, em, en, eng ; ep, et, che, ek, ef, eth, es, 
she, why (hw-y), ha,. 

ELEMENTS. 

19. a, a, a, a ; e, e ; i, i ; 6, o ; fl, u ; oo, oo ; oi, ou ; b, d, 
h g) V, th, z,' zh, w, y, 1, r, m, n, ng ; p, t, ch, k, f, th, s, sh, 
wh, h. 

Note. — Utter each element with force, and explode the 
vocals. 

PHONETIC SPELLING. 

20. Titter each element, and not the name of the letter : 
Thus : — B-l-a — ^bla. F-l-a-fla-g-r-a-n-t-grant — ^fla-grant. 

EXAMPLES. 

Name, bard, bald, grant ; say, ah, awe, at ; pint, fin, mete, 
jest, hold, cannot, demure, rebut, mood, move, foot, put, full, 
mindful, recoil, bound, singing, themselves, thin, zone, azure, 
water, wet, yet, shipment, church, demand, grammar, minuend. 

THE ENGLISH ALPHABET. 

21. An Alphabet is the letters of a language ar- 
ranged in order. The English Alphabet consists of 

How are the elements to be uttered? What Is the direction for phonetio spelllocf 
What is an alphabet ? How many letters in the Engliah alphabet f 
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twenty-six letters. They liave each two forms, as capi* 
tola and smaU letters. Letters are of four kinds: 

Roman, Italic, ®li (f itglisl)^ and t9cz^A 

Capitals are used for the sake of eminence and dis- 
tinction. Small letters constitute the body of every 
work: A, a; B, b; C, c; D, d; E, e; F, f; G, g; H, 
h; I,i; J,j; K, k; L, 1; M, m; N, n; O, o; P, p; 
Q,q; R,r; S,s; T,t; U,u; Y,v; W,w; X,x; T, 
y; Z,z. 

LETTEBS. 

22. A letter is a character used to represent an oral 
sound. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

23. Letters are of two classes : vowels and consonants. 
A vowd is a letter used to represent a vocal. (8) 

A consonant is a letter used to represent a sub-vocal 
or aspirate. 

24. Seven letters of the alphabet^ a, e, i, o, u, w, and j, may be 
vowels ; and all, except a, may be consonants. 

E^ i, n, w, and j, are consonants when sounded before a vowel heard 
in the some syllable ; as in tfulogy, alten, quell, well, yet* 

25. G and g are soft* before «, e, and y ; and hard in all other casea 
jO is equivalent to A;, «, or 2, as in caty cent» suffice.' 

Q is equivalent to A:, as in quilL 
JTis equivalent to 2, gz, or kSf as in xebec^ exist, fox. 
JT is a sub- vocal when equivalent to a or gz; and an aspirate, when 
equivalent to ks, 

T may be equivalent to ch ; and », to «A or zh, 

YLtm XDxaj forms of letters? How many kinds of letters? For what are capitals 
a'3od? What do small letters constitute ? What is a letter ? Of how many classes are 
letters? What is 3 vowel? A consonant? How many, and which may T>e vowels; 
and ^hich consonants? When are e, i, n, w, and y, consonants? When are e and Q 
soft? To what is c equivalent ? Qf XI When is cd a sub-Tocal, and when an as- 
pirate ? To wl^at may t be equiralent ? 

1. For the different sounds of the letters, see phonetics, § 10 and % 18. 
S. In scirrlvuSt and aceptio (the former spelling of «^i7^), e is hard like k, 
8. In aice (the number six at diceX suffice^ aacr^toe^ diacemt and several of their 
dc«rlvRtives, o has the sound of 0. In a fbw words, as girl, gi^ Ac., 0^ is hard. 
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UNITED LETTERS. 

26. A diphthong is the union of two vowels in one syllable ; 
as, oi in M. 

A proper diphthong has both the vowels sounded ; as, oy 
mhoy. 

There are four ; oi^ oy, ou, and otv, as in oil, boy, out, now. 

An improper diphthong has one of the vowels silent ; as 
a in heat. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels in one syllable ; 
as, lew in view, 

A proper triphthong has the three vowels sounded ; as, in 
qimt, htuyy. 

An improper triphthong has two of the vowels silent ; aS; 
toe in oioe. 

A combination is the union of a consonant and vowel upon 
one sound ; as, d in social. 

The combinations are ce, ci, si, ti, and zi, when they sound 
like ch, sh, or zh. 

A double consonant is the union of two consonants upon 
one sound ; as, ch in church 

The double consonants are ch, gh, ph, sh, th, wh, and ng, 

Nk is equivalent to ngk; ^,\xi think, thank. 

An aphthong is a letter or union of letters not sounded j 
as, ugh in though, 

SYLLABLES. 

27. A syllaMe is a letter or union of letters uttered to- 
gether ; as, a, a-far. 

Words are called by the number of their syllables, 
A monosyUahle is a word of one syllable ; as, can, 
A dissyllable is a word of two syllables ; as, con-nect, 
A trisyllable is a word of three syllables ; as, con-nect-ed. 

Wliat is a diphthong? A proper diphthong? How many are there? What ia an 
improper diphthong? What is a triphthong? A proper triphthong? An improper 
triphthong? A combination? Which are the combinations? What is a doable con< 
sonant? Which are the double consonants ? To what is nk equivalent ? What is an 
aphthong? What is a syllable ? Bywhatare words called? Whatisamono^Uablel 
A dissyllable? A trisyllable? 
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A polysyllable is a word of nuiBy syllables ;* as, con-neo^ 
ed'ly ; unrcon-nect-ed-ly. 

Every word has as many syllables as it contains distinct 
vocals. 

WORDS. 

28. A word is the expression of an idea. 

An idea is the mental conception of an object. 

Words are of four kinds : primitive, derivative, simple, and 
Tsompound. 

A primitive word is the root or radical word ; as, call, use, 

A derivative word is the root with a prefix or suflEix ; as, 
recall, -aaeful. 

A simple word is one not compounded ; as, m^an, pen, 

A compound word is one composed of simple words ; as, 
penman, hill-top. 

Permanent compounds are consolidated : others are joined 
by the hyphen. 

ACCENT. 

29. Accent is a stress of voice upon certain syllables of 
words. It is of two kinds : primary and secondary. 

The primary accent is a full stress of the voice ; as oZ^-to, 
de-ny^. 

The secondary accent is a weaker stress of the voice ; as, 
o^^-ver-see^, lu^-mi-na^^-ry. 

If the full accent falls on a vowel, its sound is prolonged ; 
as, in vo^-cal: if on the consonant, the preceding vowel is 
shortened ; as, in hab^-it 

DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

30. Derivation is drawing or forming words from their 
loots. This is done by the aid oiprefione^ and suffixes. 

What is a polysyllable ? How many syllables has every word ? What is a word? What 
jsi an idea ? How many kinds of words, and what are they ? Wh at is a primitive word ? 
A derivatiye word ? A simple word ? What is a compound word ? How are com- 
pomids joined ? What is accent ? Of how many kinds is it ? What is the primary ac- 
cent? The secondary ? What effect does accent hare on a vowel ? What is d^var 
Hon ? How is this done ? 

* Or any word of more than three Byllables ; as, unr4a^Uil-Uiii-'bil44y, 
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The Aiiglo -Saxon is the basis of the English langoage. It contains^ 
howeyer, a gpreat number of words from other languages. 

Prefixe$ and nffixes are used to vary the sense of the root In a few 
cases^ however, thej do not affect the meaning. 

PREFIXES. 

31. A JPrefix is a part of a derivative before the root The 
root is the Essential or Radical part of a word. 

A prefix often loses a letter, or changes it, for the sake of euphony; 
as, anti, an^-acid, an^a^ctic; para, par-odj, joar-otid; con, co-exist; Bd, 
an-nex, fl/'fix ; su5, «f//jfix. Euphony is an agreeable harmonious sound. 
Two prefixes are often added to the same root ; as, r0-t9»-spect ; unrpre- 
dieted. 

82. The principal prefixes which suffer a change of form, are o^ which 
becomes (a, ac^ af, ag, al, an, ap, ar, as, at;) con, (co, cog, col, com, cor;) 
diSf (di, dif;) ex, (e, ef, ec;) in^ (ig, il, im, ir;) o6, (oc, o^ op;) svh, (suc^ 
euf, sug, sup, sus;) super (swr;) syri^ (sy, syl, sym.) 

EXERCISES. 

33. Form derivatives hy prefixing anti to arctic, thus : 
aw^-arctic ; and ad to here, spire, credit, fix, firm, grieve, gress, 
lay, nex, point, rear, sail, sign, test : con to nect, cur, tact, 
equal, nate, nomen, late, pel, press, rode : dis to arm, order, 
tort, sect, verge, lute, fuse, fer : ex to act, port, tract, duce, 
ject, lect, mit, centric, logue, face, flux : in to elude, cur, 
spire, voke, noble, legal, legible, merse, port, moral, prudent, 
ruption, regular, resolute : ob to ject, trude, cur, casion, fend, 
press, pose : sub to scribe, tract, ceed, cor, fuse, gest, plant, 
port, press, pend, pect : super to add, fine, scribe, mount, 
face : stn tp od, tax, tern, lable, logistic, metry, pathetic. 

Note. — TJu pupil should write out these exercises on a slate or black 
board, 

34. Prefixes are mostly of Saxon, Latin, and Greek 
origin. The following lists contain those which are the most 
common. 

What is the basis of the English language ? What does It contain ? For what an 
preflxea and snflixes nsed ? Do they always aflfect the meaning? What is a prefix? 
What is the root? Whatdoee a prefix often lose? Whatiseaphony? What are often 
oddedtotheBUMroot? Of what origin are prefixes? 
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L PREFIXES OF SAXON ORIGIN. 



86. Prefix. Signification. 
A, on, in, to, or at 
Be, near, abotU, by, at, on; or to 

make. 
En, in, into, on ; or to make. 
Em, to make or to give. 
Fore, before, 
Im, to make. 
Mis, ill, error, wrong, 
0\xi, beyond, more than^ 



Prefix. Signification. 

Oyer, over or dbdve^ too high or too 
great, 

Un (to yerbfl), to take off , lo de- 
prive of. 

Tin (to adjectives), not 

Under, betieath, inferior, Ui$ than. 

Up, above, mbvereion, up, 

with, from or against, — 18. 



EXERCISES. 



86. Note. — ^The prefix and its part of the definition are in italics. 



^foot^ on footb 
.4bed, in bed. 
Astern, to the stem, 
^side, at the side. 
Beside, near or at the side. 
^«gird, to gird aboitt 
Beo&use, on this account 
^rfore, by or near the fore part, 
^^numb, to make numb. 
Enchain, to put in chains. 
Encamp, to form into a camp. 
Enthrone, to put on a throne. 
Enable, to make able. 
Embellish, to make beautiful 
Empower, to give power to. 
Foretell, to tell beforehand. 
Imhitter, to make bitter. 
Analyze thus: afooty from foot^ 



ifisconducty HI or bad conduct 

Misgmde, to guide wrong, 

Outliye, to liye beyond. 

OtUhid, to bid more than another. 

Overrun, to run over or eUwve, 

Overload, to load on too much, 

Overvalue, to value too high. 

Z7nbar, to takeoff the bar. 

UhcTovrn, to deprive of a crown. 

27nable, not able. 

Z7h(2$rofi[icer, an officer beneath or 

inferior to another. 
Utiderhid to bid less than another 
Uplift, to lift up or above. 
Withdraw, to draw from. 
Withstand, to stand against 

and a, on ; afoot, on foot 
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87. A, ab, abs, from or away. 
Ad, to or towards, at. 
Am, about, round, or off. 
Ante, before. 
Bene, good or well. 
Bis or bi, twice, double, or two. 
Circum, about or round 
Cis, on this side. 
Con, together or with. 
Contra^ counter, against 



De, dow7i or from. 

Dis,* to take off, away ; not; 

derl 
Ex,* out, out of, ovfrom. 
Extra, beyond, toithout 
In,* in, into, on, upon ; not 
Inter, between or among. 
Inti'o, within. 
Juxta, near to. 
Non, not. 



Wbat dees ulas a prefix signify? Bo? En? Em? Fore? Im? Mis? Oat? 
Over? Un (to verbs)? Un (to adjectives) ? Under? Up? With? Eepeattheex- 
erdses ; and r&ciew them often. Give the signification of each of the Latin prcflxeSb 



* Prefixes marked with an asterisk, have other forms. 
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Ob,* in the wwy, against, ouL 

Per, through thoroughly, 

Poflt^ after. 

Pre, before, 

Preter, beyond, past 

Pro, f(yr, forward, forthf out, 

Ke, back, again, or anew, 

EetrC; back, backwards. 



Se, aside, apart. 

Sine, mthovt. 

Sub,* wuier, q/Tttfr, /row. 

Subter, under, beneath. 

Super, above, over, upon, 

Trana^ across, over, beyond^ thrt/ugh 

Ultra, beyond. 

Uni (unus), one. 



S8. -4vert^ to tum/rowi. 
^6ject^ cast away. 
^&«tract, to draw /ram. 
Ad^]oui, to join to, 
AfiiK, to fix <o. 
AfiixQt, to strike a^. 
^jDproach, to moye towards, 
Ambition, a going abotU, 
.Amputate, to cut round or off, 
.^n^tfcedent, going before, 
Bene^i, to do good, 
Beneyolence, good wilL 
^tnate, being double. 
JSfform, bayiog Uoo forms, 
C7tr<^mpolar, about the pole. 
6'ir<?M»iscribe, to write round, 
Ot^pine, on this side of the Alps. 
Connect^ to tie together. 
Commix, to mix together, 
Coequal, equal with. 
Contradict, to speak against. 
Counteract, to act against 
J>^ect^ to cast doum, 
i)«part, to go from. 
Disrobe, to take off a robe. 
Disarm, to take away arms. 
Dishonest, not honest 
Dissect, to cut asunder, 
DiTert, to turn aside. 
Exclaim, to cry out 
^arculpate, to put out of a fault 
jS'arpel, to drive /rom. 
JFlect to choose out 
.Kciramundane, beyond the world, 
fi^i^cceed, to go after, 
/nhale, to breathe in. 
Inspire, to breathe into. 
/mpel, to drive on. 
LiasLne, not sane. 



/Hegal, not legal 
Intersect, to cut between. 
Jntermix, to mix a7nong^ 
Introduce, to lead toithin. 
JuxtafKmt, to place near. 
JVonage, not oi age. 
C6ject a thing cast in the way. 
C6trude, to thrust against 
C61iterate, to rub out the letter. 
Pervade, to go through. 
Perfect^ made thorougfdy, 
PosMiluvian, after the flood. 
Po«<pone, to put after or off. 
Precede, to go before. 
Predict to foretell. 
Preterite, gone past. 
Pronoun, a word used /or a nous. 
Propel, to drive /orwar(i 
Produce, to lead forth. 
Proclaim, to cry out. 
JZebel, to war back. 
Pccount^ to count a^atn, 
jRemark, to mark anew, 
Betrocesaon, a yielding back, 
Betrogr&de, a stepping backward 
/Secede, to go aside, 
Sirmple, without fold. 
Sincere, without wax. 
Subacrihe, to write under. 
SubtrtLct, to draw from. 
Support, to bear up, 
Stiterfuse, a flying under. 
SuperBcde, to sit i3>ove. 
Superscribe, to write upon. 
2>an«alpine, across the Alps, 
^anslate, to carry over. 
^aTMcend, to climb beyond. 
Ultraist, one who is beyond. 
Uniform, having one form. 
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89. A, an, toant of, not, without, 
Amphi, ambi, both or double. 



AJ, (Ar.X th^, 

Anti, ant opposite to, against 
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Apo^ aph, from, or a%oay. 
Aiia» through^ up, back, again, 
Gata, cat, aoton^ from side to tide, 
Dia^ di, through, asunder. 
Ed, em, in or on. 
Epi, ttpo» or after. 



Hyper, cwcr, beyond. 

Hypo, une2sr. 

Meta^ meth, beyond, <tccorcUng ta» 

Para» par, 6«8te^«, like, against. 

Peri, rouTk^ a6<7U^. 

Syn, sy, syl, sym, together, wth. 



40. Apathy, wan^ q/" feeling, 
atheist, one toithout a God. 
Anomaly, not or non« like, 
^/koran, ^^ Koran. 
uimpAibions, living in tioo element& 
^m6ilogy, speech of double meaning, 
uinatomy, cutting through or up, 
^n^arctic^ opposite to the north, 
^n^spathy, reeling against, 
^jDOstle, one eent froni. 
Aphelion, (the point fsirthest) /rom 

the sun. 
Olatologue, words written down. 
Catechise, to sound, or ask from 

sideto side, 
JDiametQT, the measure through, 
i^tseresis, a taking cumtder, 
Endemic, in or among the people, 
.£Wtphasis, stress of voice on (a 

word). 



^idemic, iipon the people. 
Jat/perborean, beyond the north. 
JSTyptfTcritical, over critical 
J9y|)othesiS) what is placed under; 

supposition. 
3f<?tocarpus, beyond the wrist 
Method, according to a way or plan. 
Parallel, beside each other. 
Parody, a poem like another. 
Paradox, against opinion. 
Pmci*anium, about the skulL 
Perimeter, the measure round (a 

figure.) 
Syntax, a putting together, 
SyBtem, a standing togetlier. 
/Syllable, a taking together. 
Sympathy, a feehng witli, 
Synmeas, a placing together. 



SUinXEB. 

41. A suffix is the part of a derivative after the root. 
In adding suffixes, the final letter of the root is often 
dotibledy drcfppedy or cha/nged. This renders a know- 
ledge of the following rules for spelling important. 

Spdlmg is the act of expressing words by their pro- 
per letters. 

L—DOUBUNG. 

42. Rule I. jP^ Z, or 3, ending a monosyllable after a 
single vowel, is doubled ; as, staflf, miU, glass. Except 
of, if, as, is, has, was, his, gas, yes, us, this, thus, pus. 
Other consonants are not doubled; as, pin, not, up. 



What Is a sofflz T How is the final letter affected in adding snifizes ? What to spoU- 
fng? What to the rale for/ l^ors, final ? What exceptions T Are other conBonanto 
donbledf 
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Except add, brum, butt, buzz, ebb, egg, err, inn odd, 
purr. 

KinLE n. A final consonant after a single vowel, in 
a final accented or monosyllable, is doubled before a 
suffix beginning with a vowel ; as, omit, omitted; spot, 
spotty dot, dot^. Hence, traveler, canceling^, revel- 
ing, &c., &c., do not double the final consonant. Xis 
never doubled ; as, fox, fox^. v 

IL— DROPPING. 

43. EuLE m. Final e is dropped before a suffix be- 
ginning with a vowel; as pole, pol-ar; sphere, spher- 
oid; seize, seiz-e(Z, Beizrmg, seiz-t^e / live, liy-ed. In 
awe, aw^til; true, trutA, truly; due, du-^, du-h/; the 
e is dropped before a consonant. 

NoTB 1. — Ce and ge retain the e before a or o, that e and g may remain 
Boft; as -pesLeef -peace-tible ; coura^tf, courage-otM. M after g is dropped 
in abridgment^ acknowledgmenty judgment^ and lodgment 

Note 2. — ^, after tf or o, is retted before ing and Me; as, see, see- 
ing; fee, {ee-ing; sho^ shoe-tn^; agr^^, agree-oi/^. 

EuLE IV. Ze before ly, and t or te before ee or ey, 
are dropped; as, abZe, Sib-ly; nobZe, noMy; penitent, 
penitence, j^emtenoy; prelaife, prelacy. 

EuLE Y. ZZ, before less and ly, or unaccented in com- 
pounds, drops one I; as, skiZZ, skil-Ze**; ftiZZ, ful-Zy, 
OBXQ'ful;BUj aZ-ready; fill -fill'; will'-fial. If accented^ 
the Z is retained; as, fiil-fill', recall', foretell'. But, 
wel'come, wel'fare, al'so, al'ways, until', withal', there- 
withal', wherewithal', have one Z. 

EuLE VI. Final y after t is usually dropped before a 
or ; as, purity, purittm ; debility, debilitc^^ ; felicity, 
felicitm^. 

EzoeptionB ? Why Is the < doubled lo omitted and epotted ? Why is the { not doiir 
bled in traveler f What is the role for final ef For m and 0r« before a or o f bthee 
ever dropped after a ' Note for « after « or o f Bole for fa and t or <0 f When is one 
I of (doable) 8 dropped t What if aooented ? What eight words drop one 2, though 
aooontod? When is final y dropped ? 
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EuLE VIL. Final i is dropped before a snffix begin- 
ning with i; as, alkali, alkal-i^^/ dei, de-wm/ audi, 
aud-ible, 

Etjle VJLLL. ^ or <?, before r final, is often dropped 
before a snffix beginning with a vowel ; as, testatOT, 
tostatria?/ ent^, entxance; actor, actr^*. 

ni— CHANGING. 

4A. KuLE IX. Final y, after a consonant, is usually 
changed into i before any suffix ; as, happy, happie?', 
happi^^, happiZy, happin^*^ / glory, glorit>t^, glorify / 
study, staiied. It is sometimes changed into e before 
aus; or dropped before ist or ize,' as, duty, duteotis; 
eulogy, eulogi^^, eulogist. 

Note. — ^If the 8ti£Sz begins with t, ^ is rettuned, that t maj not be 
doubled; as^ dry, drying; baby, babjisA. 

EuLE X. Die, lie, tie, and vie, change i into y before 
ing ; as, djing, lying, tjing, Yjing. 

EnLE XI. FofT fe final, often changes/into v, before 
a vowel; as, wol/', wol-ye*/ kui/*^, \mve8. 

GRAMMATICAL INFLECTIONS OR SUFFIXES. 

46- Si ) ^^^ yA^« r^^ Boys, more than one boy. 

Es» \ '^^^ ^"^ ^'^^ Foxes, more than one fo£ 

Er more» Wiser, more wise. 

Esi^ moii. Wisest^ most wise. 

S, \ , . Kills, does kill. 

^ ^ tfotf*. Wishes^ does wish. 

Est^ do9t, Wishest dost wish. 

Ed, did KUled, did kill 

Jog. continuing to. Acting, continmng to act 

46. KoTE. — For a full list of the suffixes^ and exercises on the prafisflS 
and suflfixea^ see the works on Etymology by Lynd, McElligot^ or Town. 

When 1b final i dropped t What of « or o before r final? When Is final y changed 
into i t How else is it changed, or dropped ? When and why is y retained ? What is 
the mlo for dU, Ue, dec? For / or fe final ? What is the meaning of the snfllzee or 
Mf Ert Ettt SoTMr JErit Edf Jngt 
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47. BmiiKKS. — ^The prefixes and suffixes of our language are less tlum 
200, and nearly nniform in their significatioa These being thoronghly 
learned, they at once, as will be seen by a very slight exartiination of 
Webster's large dictionary, compress our yocabulaiy, of more than 
100,000 words» within the limits of about 10,000 roots, or primitlyea 
Thiae include the Saxon, Gothic, Celtic, Latin, Greek, and other radicals 
of the language. The more than 80,000 English words derived from 
Latin and Greek, are formed, or built up, by means of these prefixes and 
suffixoa, from less than 2,000 radical words: 13,000 of them from about 
200 ; and 2,400 from only 12 roots : whilst the root faoio (to make or do) 
entera into more than 600 English words, upon which it impresses literally 
its own signification. These facts, and the ease with which the prefixes 
and sufiixes can be mastered, are sufficient to induce every pupil to com- 
mit them thoroughly. This being done, and knowing that traci; from 
the L. traho, means to draw, the pupil at once knows the meaning of 210 
words, as they occur, which are formed firom this root. Thus — abe^roc^ 
to draw from; extraet, to draw out; AUraet, to draw to; contract, to draw 
together ; retract, to draw back ; sub^roc^, to draw under or from ; dis- 
frock, to draw asunder ; etc 

The author hopes, that by treating the subject of derivation in con 
nection with the rules of orthography, and having rendered it equally 
simple with the spelling book, it will receive that attention from pupils^ 
and notice from teachers, which its great importance demands. 

Let the pupil study, spell, define, and analyze the exercises on the pre- 
fixes and suffixes until he has them thoroughly committed, and he could 
not spend his time in a manner more profitable. It is all important 
that he should do it. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS OR PARSING. 

48. Let the pupil give first, a syllabic, second, a phonetic, 
and third, a literal analysis. 

MODEL. 

49. GVan^ is a prrmitive word and monosyllable: the ele- 
ments are g-r-a-n-t — grant. — G is a consonant, with a sub-vo- 
cal sound : K is a consonant, with a liquid sub-vocal sound . 
A is a vowel, with a short vocal sound : N is a consonant, 
with a nasal sub-vocal sound : T is a consonant, with an aa- 
pirate sound. 

Overload is a derivative word and trisyllable, accented on 
2 
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the tliird : the elements are o-v-u-r — o vur — ^1-o-d — forf, (over- 
load.) — is a vowel, with a long vocal sound : V is a conso- 
nant, with a sub-vocal sound : E is a vowel, with a short vocal 
sound of u : B is a consonant, with a liquid sub-vocal sound : 
L is a consonant, with a liquid sub-vocal sound : A is an 
improper diphthong, with a long vocal sound oio : D is a con- 
sonant, with a sub-vocal sound. 

Rightful is a derivative word and dissyllable, accented on 
the first: the elements are r-i-t — rlt — i-oo-l—ful^ (rightful.) 
— R is a consonant, with a liquid sub-vocal sound : I is a vow- 
el, with a long vocal sound : GH is an aphthong, having no 
sound : T is a consonant, with an aspirate sound : F is a con- 
sonant, with an aspirate sound : U is a vowel, with a short vo- 
cal sound of 00 : L is a consonant, with a liquid sub-vocal 
sound. 

ETYMOLOGY AND PHONETICS COMBINED. 

MODEI^ 

50. Convoke^ — from (voco,) to call, and con^ together : ccwf- 
voke^ to call together. Convoke is a derivative word and dis- 
syllable, accented on the second : the elements are k-o-n- kon- 
v-o-k- vok- konvokj (convoke.) — G is a consonant, with an as- 
pirate sound oik: is a vowel, with a short vocal sound : N 
is a consonant, with a nasal sub-vocal sound : is a vowel, 
with a long vocal sound : K is a consonant, with an aspirate 
sound : E is an aphthong, having no soimd. 

ArUemundane^ — ^from (mundus,) the world, and ante^ be- 
fore : aTitemundane, being before the world, — etc. 

Compress, — ^from {premOy) to press, and con, together: 
compress, to press together, — etc. 

Efflux,— irom {fltio,) to flow, and ef, out : efflux, a flowing 
out, — etc. 

Dislocate, — from (locus) a place, ate, to put, and dis, out : 
dislocate, to put out of place,— etc. 

Refulgence, — from [fulgeo,) to shine, ence, ing, and re, back : 
r^tUgtnce, a shining back. 
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WORDS FOR EXERCISE. 

51. Grant, pant, band, hand, land, name, fame, dame, march, 
church, mete, men, kind, print, globe, blot, pmre, blunt, mood, 
foot, put, push, puss, recoil, boy, profound, haymow, whimper, 
change, abroad, avert, absolve, antecedent, subscribe, circum- 
scribe, concur, collect, compose, contract, diverge, extract, in- 
voke, prescribe, transport, masculine, define, father, singing^ 
suffice, xebec, aphthong, grammar, etymology, noun, modifica- 
tion, pronoun, adjective, verb, adverb, preposition, conjunction, 
interjection, any, bird, once, one, dove, wolf, they, lawyer, 
brasier, ocean, reprint, demand, article, participle, syntax, 
penman, confluence, commpidon, import, retract, collocate, 
controvert, dissect, protract, circumpolar, contradict, elect, ex- 
tramundane, precede, propel, obtrude, recount, subtract, su- 
perscribe. 



CAPITALS. 

52. Titles of books, the heads of their principal di- 
visions, and often proper names, are printed in capitals. 
The following words hegin with capitals : — 

1. The first word of a distinct sentence; of every line in 
poetry ; and of every book, chapter, note, letter, or other piece 
of writing. 

2. Titles of office and honor, all proper names, nouns per- 
sonified, and words derived from proper names ; as. Sir John 
Moore, Gen. Scott, Judge Story, Pratt and Co., Boston, the 
Alps, the Ohio, " Come, gentle Spring ; " American, Roman. 

3. Appellations of the Deity ; as God, Jehovah, Providence, 
the Almighty, Most High, Holy One, Supreme Being. 

4. The words /and O; as, I write: Hear, Earth. 

5. The first word of an example, or of a direct quotation : 
as, " Forget not this maxim : * Know thyself.'" 

6. The subjects of discourse, words of special importance, 
and every chief word in the titles of books referred to ; as, 
" Cooper's Virgil ; " " Pope's Essay on Man." 
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A CONDENSED BULE FOR CAFITAI. LETTERS. 

53. Every distinct sentence, every line of poetry, all appella- 
tions of the Deity, all proper names, words derived &om proper 
names, the words /and O, and the chief words in the titles of 
books, should begin with a capital. 



PART II. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

64. Etymology is the derivation of words to ascertain 
iheir true meaning. 

Deri/oaUon is drawing or forming words from their 
roots. 

Etymology treats of the Parts of Speech, iheir classi- 
fication, and modification. , 

Pa/rt8 of Speech are the different classes of words 

Words a/re classed to agree with their constructive 
meaning. 

Modificatiori is a change in the form or sense of a 
word. 

PARSING. 

65. PABsma is the act of naming and describing the 

What iB etymology ? What la derivation ? Of what does etymology treat ? Wha 
ore parts off speech ? How are words classed ? What is modification ? What is parsing? 

^ _^^ ju- 

1. Etymology, [Gr. ^twMm^ true, and logoiy a word;] The true origin and meaning 
of words. 

2. Derivation, [L. dtf, from, and rttwM, a river;] Drawing or deducing words from 
their radicals. 



PARTS OF SPEECH. S9 

parts of speech in a sentence according to the defini- 
tions and rules of grammar. 

A definition is a brief description of a thing by its 
properties. 

A rule of grammar is an established law in the right 
use cf words. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

56. The Parts of Speech are eight : — ^the iToim, Pro- 
norni^ A^ective, Verb^ Ach)erb^ Preposition^ Gonjwxo- 
tion, and Interjection, 

The first four are inflected : the last four are not inflected. 

Inflection is a change in Reform or termination of a word. 
It is of three kinds, declension^ conjugation^ and comparison. 

Nouns and pronouns are declined ; verbs are conjugated ; 
and adjectives and adverbs are compared. 

Note. — ^Few adverbs are compared, except by the oomparatiye adverbs. 

PAKTS OF SPEECH DEFINED. 

A Noun is the name of an object ; as, George^ Boston^ 
man^ hooTc^ wisdom^ goodness. 

A Pronomh is a word used instead of a noun ; as, 
" Caesar loved Brutus : he loaded him with honors, and 
adopted him as his son." 

An Adjectvoe is a word added to a noun or pronoun ; 
as, " These person^ are the great ones of the world." 
^' You two are yornigP 

A Yerb is a word that signifies to he or to do ; as, " I 
flwi, I nde^ I W7h rvJsd^ — " I walJc^ thou walJcest^ he 
wclLTcsP 

An Adverl) is a word used to modify the sense of a 
verb, adjective, or other adverb ; as, "The horse steps 

What is a definition T What is a rule of grammar ? How manj parts of epeoeh, and 
what are thej T Which are inflected ? What is inflection ? Of how many kinds, and 
what are they ? Which parts of speech are declined ; &c? What is a noun f ▲ pro* 
Donnf Anacycctiyef A verb? Anadyerb? 
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UgMly : he is a remarJcahly fine animal, and can run 
very fast." 

A PrepodUon is a word used to show the relation of 
a noun or pronoun to some other word; as, "The lovo 
of wisdom." — "Walk hefore him." — "High in front." 

A Corywnction is a word used to connect words, 
phrases, or clauses ; as, " Tou and I will go ; hit he 
must stay." — ^'^Delirer me from the hamd of mine ene- 
mies^ and from them that persecute meP 

An Interjection is a word used to express some emo- 
tion of the mind ; as, Oh ! ah ! alas ! 

EXERCISE. 

Write ten examples of each part of speech. Name the 

parts of speech in the foregoing definitio?is of the parts of 

speech. 

«»•-» 

NOUNS. 

58. A JVoun* is the name of an object ; as, George^ 
Boston^ ma/n^ iooTc^ river ^ mowntavn. 

1. Nouns denote immaterial, as weU as material objects; as, hope^ 
urisdomf strength, virttte, truth, thought, navight, nobody, nothing, vacancy, 

2. Other parts of speech, and all words and signs, may be used as 
nouns; as, " Wise is an adjective." — ** Am is a verb." — ** 275 is a pro 
noun." — **A is a vowel." — " Th has two sounds." — " CTti is a prefix."-— 
"4 is an even number." — " | is a fraction." — "-j- is the sign of addition." 
— "Dot your t*s and cross your t*«." 

8. Objects which we see, are not nouns ; but their names which we 
oan speak and write, are nouns. 

EXERCISE. 

Write on your slate thirty nouns, to be read at recitation, 
CLASSIFICATION. 

59. Nouns are of two classes : proper and common. 

What is a preposition T A conjimction ? An tnteijectlon? What is a nonn ? 'What 
do nouns denote ? Maj other parts of speech be used as nonns f Are ol^ects noons ? 
How many classes of nonns ? 

* ITotin ifi from the Latin nomen which signifies a name. 
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A proper noim is a particular name ; as, Adam, 
Boston, Ohio, the Hudson, the Andes, the JewSy the 
Azores, June, Monday. 

A cormnon nown, is a general name ; as, mem, hvrd, 
fish, pen, city, river, state, mmmtam,, looJc. 

Among common nouns, are classed collective, verbal, and 
abstro/Ct nouns. 

A collective noun is the name of two or more together ; as, 
sdwol^ flock, council, pair, court, meeting, 

A verbal noun is the name of a state of heing or action ; 
as, reading, spelling ; " 7b steal is to pilfer}^ — ^ They could 
not avoid siibmitting to him." 

An abstract noun is the name of a quality apart from its 
object ; as, goodness^ tvisdom, pride, hardness, 

UEMARKS. '• 

60. — 1. When a thing or quality is personified, its name is usually 
proper; as^ "Come, gentle Spring.** — "O Virtue^ how amiable thou art!" 

2. A proper noun used to designate a class or character, becomes 
common ; as, "He is a CicerOy but not a CcBsar.** 

EXERCISE. 

Ohio, river, army, wisdom, goodness, Komans, July, city, 
whiteness, Sunday, hill, people, New-York, W. H. Harrison, 
G-en. Scott, James Jones, king, Iowa, congress, Atlantic, school, 
reading, playing, book. 

3. Give tJie particular cla^ss of each word. Fbrm each into 
a short sentence. 5 

Name tJie nouns, and their class, in the folloioing 

SEirrENCE# 

Bonaparte saw tlie bnming of Moscow. Happiness 
is the condition of virtue. Albany is the capital of 
New-York. Industry is the law of our being. Con- 
gress meet at Washington. They assemble on the first 

What isaprop«r noon? A oommon noan? What are olaaeoa among oomiBOO 
Donna? Wbat us a collectiye noiu T A verbal nomi ? An abstract noon T 
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Monday in December. Ignorance is the mother of 
error. 

EXERCISE. 

4. Write on your slate^ to be read at recitation, tuoenty 
proper nouns; tioe^ity common nouns; ten collective, ten 
verbal, and ten abstract nouns. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

61. Nouns have modifications of gendeVyperaony nim^ 
beVy and case. 

GENDER. 

62. Gender^ is a modification to distinguish objects 
in regard to sex. 

There are four genders: masculme^ femmine^ corry- 
nufn, and neuter. 

The mascuUne gender denotes males ; as, man, "boy, 
hmg. 

The ferrmiine gender denotes females; as, woman, 
girl, qiceen. 

The common gender denotes either or both sexes ; as, 
chUdy friend. 

The neuter gender denotes things "without sex; as, 
ti'ee, look, sea. 

REMARKS. 

63. — 1. NonnB of the masculine or feminine gender, often denote b&tb 
sexes; asy "The horte is a noble animal" "The eagle has hU abode in 
high roeks and lonely towers." "Behold the ant and learn wisdom 
from Atfr." ^ 

WiiaSL modlflcatioiu hftve noons f What Is gender ? How many genders, and what 
ore they f What does the mascniine gender denote? The feminine T The ocmmon ? 

Thenenter? 

* Oender^ [L. g»nua^ a kind, a sort, a chuss,] as used in grammar, does not mean sex 
It is a property belonging to words : heihigs have sex : e. g. The word^ man, has grm- 
der : the beinfft man, has eeoo. There are only two sexes ; bat, as some noons denote 
maleSi some ibnoalee, some either or both sexes, and some objects of no sex, it is obviois 
that, in regard to sex, there must be/mr distinct genden nt fHat^ea of noons. 
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2. la speaking of persons generally, the mascnline gender is used ; as, 
*• Man is mortal" " Every persott prefers Am own happiness." 

8. CShildren, and creatures whose sex is unknown, are often regarded 
as without sex; as, "The chUd wept itself sick." "The eat is cruel to 
Us enemy." 

4. Inanimate objects^ by personification (241. — 5.), are often represented 
as having sex ; as, "The sun in his gloiy : the m^on in her wane." Gen- 
erally, objects possessing the sterner attiibutes, are spoken of as males ; 
as, the sun, time, death, fear, winter, war : those possessing the milder atr 
tributes^ as females ; as^ the f?ioon, earth, nature, fortune, hope, wisdom, 

5. A collective noun implying unity, or having the plural form, is 
neuter ; but if it refers to the individuals named, its gender corresponds. 
The plural is more generally used. 

6. The sexes are distinguished in three ways : 

1. By different words : 



Masculine, 


Feminine, 


Maacvline, Feminine, 


Bachelor 


maid 




King 


queen 


Beau 


belle 




Lad 


lass 


Boy 


girl 




Landlord 


landlady 


Brother 


sister 




Lord 


lady 


Earl 


countess 


Male 


female 


Friar or monk 


nun 




Nephew 


niece 


Gentleman 


lady 




Sir"^ 


madam 


Horse 


mare 




Uncle 


aunt 


Husband 


wife 




Wizard 


witch 


Some have 


1 a common gender : 




Common gender. 


Masculine, 


Fetninine. 


Person 




man 




woman 


Child 




son 




daughter 
mother 


Parent 




father 
milter 




Fish 






spawner 
doe 






buck 




Deer 




. stag 
hart- 




hind 
roe 


Fowl ) 
Poultry ' 




drake 

• gandei 

roostei 




duck 


2. By prefixing 


a distinguisliing 


word: 


Common gender. 


Masculine. 


Feminine, 


Descendants 


male descendants 


female descendants 


Chad 




male child 


female chUd 


Relative 




male relative 


female relative 


Servant 




man-servant 


maid-servant 


Goat 


2* 


he-goat 




she-goat 
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Mateuline, 

Abbot 

Actor 

Administrator 

Adulterer 

Ambassador 

Arbiter 

Author 

Baron 

Bridegroom 

Benefactor 

Caterer 

Chanter 

Conductor 

Count 

Czar 

Dauphin 

Deacon 

Don 

Duke 

Emperor 

Encnanter 

Executor 

Giant 

Governor 

Heir 

Hero 

Hunter 
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srence of termination : 




Feminine, 


Mcuculine 


FemitUiUk 


abbess 


Host 


hostess 


actress 


Instructor 


instructress 


administratrix 


Jew 


iewess 
landgravine 


adulteress 


Tiandgrave 


ambassadress 


Lion 


lioness 


arbitress 


Marquis 


marchioness 


authoress 




margravine 


baroness 


Negro 


negreas 


bride 


Patron 


patroness 


benefactress 


Peer 


peeress 


cateress 


Poet 


poetess 


chantreas 


Prior 


prioress 


conductress 


Prophet 


prophetess 


countess 


Protector 


protectress 


czarina 


Priest 


priestess 


dauphiness 


Prince 


princess 


deaconess 


Shepherd 


shepherdess 


donna 


Songster 


songstress 


duchess 


Sorcerer 


sorceress 


empress 
enchantress 


Sultan 


sultaness or sultana 


Tailor 


tailoress 


executrix 


Testator 


testatrix 


giantess 


Tiger 


tigress 


governess 
heiress 


Tutor 


tutoress 


Viscount 


vicountess 


heroine 


Votary 


votaress 


huntress 


Widower 


widow 



REMARKS. 

64 — 1. Some nouns are used only in the masculine ; as^ baker, brewer : 
others only in the feminine ; as, Amcaonj brunette, dowager, 

2. In English, the gender of nouns usually follows the order of nature: 
in Greek, Latin, and German, it often marks no distinction of sex: in 
French, Italian, etc., every object is regarded as a male or female. 

In what three ways are the sexes distinguished 1 Spell 
the feminine of each masculine in the three lists, as they are 
pronounced at recitation. 

EXERCISE. 

Write on your slate, to be read at recitation, ten nouns of 
eacli gender, 

PERSON. 

65. Person, is a modification to distinguisli the speak- 
er, the object addressed, and the object spoken of. 

Wbatiflpenon? 
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There are three persons : jwst^ second^ and thn/td. 

The jwst person denotes the speaker ; as, " 7" Pond 
fm/sdfheQeech you." 

The second person denotes the object addressed ; as, 
" Thotc God, seest me." — " Come, gentle Sprmg^'^ 

The third person denotes the object spoken of; as, 
** Da/rius here fonght his last hatfUy in which he was 
again defeated." 

REMARKS. 

66. — 1. PronounB agree with their antecedents^ and verbs with their 
nominatiyes^ in person. 

2. The speaker or writer often speaks of himself or the one he ad- 
dresses, in the third person ; as, "And Jonadab said unto the kin^ < Be- 
hold the hinges sons come : as thy aervanl said, so it i&' " — 2 Stan, 18 : 85. 

EXERCISE. 

Write sentences containing nouns in each of the three 
persons, 

NUMBER. 

67. Nrnnher is a modification to distinguish unity and 
plurality. 

There are two numbers : the singular and the jpJi^oZ. 
The singular number expresses but one ; as, hook^fox. 
The plural rMwher expresses more than one; as, 
hoohs^ foxes. 

FORMATION OP THE PLURAL. 

68. The plural is regularly formed by adding 5 or es to the 
singular. 

Rule 1. Nouns whose last sound will unite with that of 5, 
take s only to form the plural ; as, hook^ hooks ; hoy^ hoys ; pen, 



Rule 2. Nouns whose last sound will not unite with that of 
Sjtake es to form the plural ; as, hox, hoxes ; church, churches. 

How manj penons, and what are they ? What does the first person denote? The 
second ? The third f Is the third person ever nsed for the first or second ? What Is 
Dumber ? How manj nnmbers have nouns ? What does the singular number express ? 
The plural? How is the plural regularly formed? What is the rule for adding «? 
What is the rule for adding m/ 
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KEHARKS. 

69. — 1. NounB in eh soft, ah, as, a, x, or o after a comonantv tak« es to 
form th« plural, as inch, inches; lash, lashes; Miss, Misses; genius^ 
geniuses; fox, foxes; hero, heroes. But nouns in eh like k, and in o 
after a vowel, take s; aa, monarch, monarehs ; folio, folios. Canto, ffrotto, 
Junio. memento, octavo, portico, quarto, solo, two, tyro, and tc'o, take s 
onlj 

2. Konns in y after a Towel take s to form the plural ; as^ hoy, boys. 
Others change y final into i, and take es; as, lady, ladies. All proper 
nances in y take s onlj ; as^ Henry, Henrys ; the Pcmpeys. 

8. Some nouns in/ fe, and ff, take s to form the plural ; aa^ gulf 
P'V^i fifii fif^i ^^ffy mt^A Staf has staves, but its compounds tako 
s ; as,fiag9taff, fiagstaffs. Others change /and fe final into v, and take 
es; as, wilf, wolves; knife, knives. 

A. Most compounds take s to form the plural ; as, cupful, eupfids ; but 
when the principal word is put first, it takes the s; as, commanders-in- 
chief, eourts^martial. The following have both changed ; as, men-servants^ 
women-servants, knights-templars. 

5. Other parts of speech used as nouns, form the plural regularly ; as, 
•*The ands and ifs," "The yeas and nays," "The ayes and noes,** "The 
ins and outs,** ^"Bj fives, tens, and twenties.** But we say the hys and 
the whys, 

6. Letters and numeral figures take an apostrophe and s to denote the 
plural ; as^ " Dot the its and cross the ^s.** " Make your +'a and — *s in 
a line.'* "The 4'a and the 6'*" , 



7. Some nouns hare the plural variously formed ; as. 

Child children Tooth 

Man men Foot 

Woman women Goose 

Ox oxen Mouse* mice 



teeth 
feet 



8. Many foreign words retain their original plural : 



Alumnus 


alumni 


Ellipsis 


Amanuensis 


amanuenses 


Emphasis 


Analysis 


analyses 


Ephemeris 


Antithesis 


antitheses 


Erratum 


Arcanum 


arcana 


Focus 


Axis 


axes 


Genus 


Basis 


bases 


Hypothesis 


Beau 


beaux 


Ignis fatuus 


Crisis 


crises 


Lamina 


Datdm 


data 


Larva 


Desideratum 


desiderata 


MetamorphoBis 


Diasresis 


diaereses 


Miasma 


Effluyium 


effluyia 


Monsieur 



ellipses 

emphases 

ephemerides 

errata 

foci 

genera 

hypotheses 

ignes fatui 

lamina 

larysB 

metamorphoses 

miasmata 



notnra — ^rehasks. 
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Nebula nebulsB 


Scoria 


scoriffi 


Oasis oases 


Speculum 


specula 


Parenthesis parentheses Stimulus 


stimuli 


Phasis . phases 


Stratum 


strata 


Phenomenon phenomena Thesis 


theses 


Radius radii 


Vortex 


vortices 


9. Some have an 


English and an c»riginal plural : 


Sinffular. 


English Plural 


Foreign Plural 


Apex 


apexes 


apices 


Appendix 


appendixes 


appendices 


Automaton 


automatons 


automata 


Bandit 


bandits 


banditti 


Calx 


calxes 


calces 


Cherub 


cherubs 


cherubim 


Criterion 


criteriona 


criteria 


Dogma 


dogmas 


dogmata 


Encomium 


encomiums 


encomia 


Formula 


formulas 


formuliB 


Fungus 


funguses 


fungi 


Gymnasium 
Medium 


gymnasiums 




mediums 


media 


Memorandum 


memorandums 


memoranda 


Momentum 


momentums 


momenta 


Scholium 


scholiums 


scholia 


Seraph 


seraphs 


seraphim 


Stamen 


stamens 





10. Some nouns have two plurals of different mean- 
ing: 



Brother brothers (of the same family) 

Die dies (for coining) - 

Genius geniuses (men of genius) 

Fish fishes (individuals) 

Index indexes (tables of contents) 

Pea peas (individuals) 

Penny pennies (coins) 



brethren (of the same society) 

dice (for gaming]) 

genii (aerial spu'its) 

fish (the species) 

indices (algebraic signs) 

pease (the species) 

pence (the value) 



REMARKS. 

70. — 1. Some nouns are used only in the singular ; «b, goldy pridt^ 
neios, goodness, optics, flour, milk : others only in the plural ; as^ annals^ 
ashes, bitters, clothes, goods, oats, morals, hose, scissors, shears, nippers, 
tongs : some are alike in both numbers ; as, deer, sheep, swine, vermin, 
apparatus, series, ten head of cattle. 

2. Brace, couple, pair, yoke, dozen, score, gross, hundred, thousand, mU" 
lion, <&c., after adjectives of number, may be either singular or plural , 
AS, a pair a score, a million; two pair, six dozen, ten thousand. These 
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often take the plural form ; as, "In pain and cofupiii,** **Bj aeam and 
hundreds,* " Worth mUlions,'* 

8. JPbot and horBe, meaning troopa^ are always plural ; cannon, shoif 
sail, eavalry, and infantry, either singular or plural People rarely has 
the plural form; as, ** "M&nj peoples and nations." — Rev. 10: 11. 

4. In addressing letters to several of the same name, the title is gen- 
erally plcralized ; 38, « The J/tMW Bell;" "The Jferwr*. Kerr;" or before 
different names; as, ** Messrs. Smith, Son, & Co.." But in colloquial 
style, the natne is usually pluralized; as, "The Miss Bells;" — "The two 
Afr. Kings :" unless before different names ; as, " Misses Anna and Julia 
King;" *' Messrs, Snow <fc Rice;** ** Messrs. Pratt ib Co." Before one 
name, the title is parsed with it : before several names, it is parsed sepa- 
rately, as an adjective. 

EXERCISE. 

Write on your slate ten nouns in the singular ; ten in the 
plural. Write some that are always singular ; some thai 
are always plural ; some that are alike in both numl>ers. 

What is the rule for joining Miss, Mrs., Mr. ; Misses and 
Messrs. as titles^ to proper names ? 

Spell the plural o/*— Inch, wish, house, fox. Miss, sex, hero, 
loaf, coach, day, money, key, valley, sky, bounty, study, potato, 
tomato, leaf, knife, staff, muff, cuff, reef, safe, ox, book, globe, 
river, man, woman, foot, sea, ocean, Henry, Pompey, Roman, 
American, Bostonian. 

CASE. 

71. Case* is a modification to distinguisli the rela- 
tion of nouns and pronouns to other words. 

There are four cases : nominatme^possessiA^e^ ohjective^ 
and ahsohiu. 

The nominatwe case denotes the subject of a finite 
verb ; as, " Birds fiy." " Trees stand." " He is." 

The possessive case denotes possession, origin, or de- 
sign ; as, '^ JohrHs pen." " We use CrUlotSs pens ;" i. e. 
" He originated the pens." " Mr. Wilson sells loy^a 
hats ;" i. e. " Hats denned for boys." 



What is case? How maiij cases, and what ara they? What does the nomlnatioc 
ease denote f The possessiye f 

* Case, [L. casus, a M, an end, a close ;] The inflection of noons and pronotma 
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The dbjectwe case denotes the object of a verb or 
preposition; as, "I saw the Joy." "He knows me.^^ 
" Ton are with Aim." 

• The absolute case is independent of any governing 
word ; as, " My son^ give me thine heart." It is nsed 
before a participle, by an address, exclamation, pleonasm, 
ellipsis, and after the verbal noun hemg ; as, "The sim 
approaching, the snow melts away." " CJia/rles^ come to 
me." " Oh 1 \hQfoUy of sin." " Gad^ a troop shall over- 
come him." — Oen. 4:9 : 19. " He will return next week ;" 
i. e. in next week. " They were sure of its being Z" 

NoTEL — ^The nominatiye^ objective^ and ftbsolate, of noniis» being alike, 
are distingmshed only by their relation to other words. 

POSSESSIVE FORMED. 

72. — 1. Nouns not ending in 5, form the possessive case, by 
taking the apostrophe and 5/ as, ^^ JohrCs hat:" — ^^MsvCs 
wisdom." 

2. Some singular nouns ending in the sound of s or 2r, take 
the 5 ; others do not ; as, " Jameses hat :" " Misses shoes : " — 
" Wells^s Grammar :" — ^^ For conscience' sake :" — "' For good- 
ness* sake :" — " Jesus' feet : " — ^^ Moses' writing :" — " Perkins* 
Algebra." 

3. Plural nouns ending in 5, take t/ie apostrophe only ; as, 
" Boys* books :" — " Ladies* bonnets." 

RE7IARKS. 

73. — 1. The apostrophic s is not silent; and when its utterance woold 
create harshness of sound, it should be omitted; as, ^*J)avie^ Algebra;" 
but not Davieis nor Moseis, If used, it must be sounded ; as^ foo^s 
(fo7Biz)\ toretCs (torehie), 

2. When the nouns are alike in both numbers^ the apoeti*ophe precedes 
the s in the singular, and follows it in the plural ; as, sheep's^ sheeps\ 

8. This sign ('«) used after characters^ merely denotes plurality ; as^ 
"The fy the x's, and z*8." 

4. This sign ('«) is a contraction of is or es; as, "JohrCs and King*sP 
anciently written Johnis, Kingis ; and sometimes Johnes^ Kinges, 

What does the objectlre caM denote T The absolute T How used? How 3o noaos 
not ondiog in «, form the possessive ? When ending in the sound of « or 0? Plurals 
ending in « r Is the ^KNtrophio < to bo Bounded in pronunciation f 
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EXERCISE. 

Write short sentences illustrating all tlie cases. Spell tLe 
possessive of — 

Man, men, John, king, boy, boys, day, days, Mary, EUeoj 
Ann James, Charles. Thus : — 'm-a-n-'-s=(wiayi*s). 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

74c. Declension is the inflection of a word by nxun 
bers and cases. 





Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural 




Nom. 


man. 


men, 


hero, 


heroes, 


John, 


Pom, 




men's, 


hero's, 


heroes,* 


John's, 


Ob. 


man, 


men, 


hero. 


heroes 


John, 


Abs. 


man; 


men. 


hero; 
EXERCISE 


heroes. 


John. (71.-Note.) 



Decline — Boy, girl, child, son, pen, book, lady, friend, king, 
(^ueen, tyro, cargo, box, fox, church, coach, Jane, Anna, James, 

75. MODEL OF PARSING THE NOUN. 

William^ sister injures that child's hooks. 

William is a noun, it is a name : proper, it is a particular 
name : masculine gender, it denotes a male : second person, it 
denotes the object addressed : singular number, it expresses 
but one ; and in the case absolute by an address, according to 
Rule IV. A noun or pronoun, not governed, is put in the 
case absolute. Decline the noun ( William). 

Sister is a noun, it is a name: common, it is a general 
name: feminine gender, it denotes a female: third person, it 
denotes the object spoken of : singular number, it expresses 
but one ; and in the nominative case, being the subject of the 
verb *7yWe5, according to Rule 1. The subject of a finite* 
verb is put in the nominative case. Decline the noun {sister). 

Child's is a noun, it is a name : common, it is a general 
name : common gender, it denotes either sex : third person, it 
denotes the object spoken of: singular number, it expresses 

* A finite verb is one limited by person and number. 
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but one ; and in tlie possessive case to show its relation to tlie 
nonn hook$ which it limits, according to Bule 3. A noun or 
pronoun luniting a noun, not in apposition, is put in the pos- 
sessive case. 

Books is a noun, it is a name : common, it is a general 
name: neuter gender, it denotes things without sex: third 
person, it denotes the objects spoken of: plural number, it ex- 
presses more than one ; and in the objective case, being the ob- 
ject of the verb injures, according to Rule 9. The object of 
a transitive verb is put in the objective case. {Decline every 
noun you parse. ) 

EXAMPLES FOK PAESING. 

Man labors. Men labor. Water flows. Waters 
flow. Rain descends. Eains descend. Snow falls. 
Snows fall. John walks. Man's works decay. Men's 
labors cease. James's sister studies. Ann's voice trem- 
bles. Stephen's courage fails. 

Bmtus killed Caesar. Alfred defeated the Danes. 
The dog pursued the fox. Children view the stars. 
Mary wrote a letter. Webster visited Europe. Jane 
saw uncle's friends. Martha's uncle bought the man's 
horse. 

John, Sarah returned. Peter, the bird flies. Bro- 
ther, Susan has a pen. The swn approaching, the snow 
melts away. Julia's father bought the man's farm. 

Komulus founded the city of Maine, Da/niel Boone 
settled in Kentucky. Napoleon Bonaparte took the 
city of Moscow. William Henry Harrison died on the 
third day of April. The falls of Niagara are in a river 
of the same name. The battle of Waterloo occurred 
in the month of June. The king's heart is in the hand 
of the Lord. The busy bee gathers honey from flowers. 

Notes. Sun is m the case absolute before a participle, Rule 4. Rome 
is in the objectiye case, being the. object of the preposition " oft* accord- 
ing to Bole 16. — Daniel Boone is parsed as one word. 
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REMARK. 



7(y. The pupil should aow parse the nouns, in these exercises^ several 
times oyer, according to the plan shown in the Model of parsing, Re- 
member that a single sentence fidly parsed and well understood, will be of 
more real benefit to the pupil, than wJwle pages run over in a careless 
indifferent manner. Pupils should never omit the rules of syntax in 
parsing. They should parse some of the time separately and some in 
concert : parsing each word three times over, until parsing is quite fami- 
liar. Frequent reviews will be of peculiar advantage. Repeating in 
concert will give much interest to the exercise, and render it more effica- 
cious. Where Teachers are fumisbed with rci^tation-rooms^ parsing in 
concert will be very convenient. This method will be found admirably 
calculated to give to the recitations that interest and vivacity which are 
requisite to success in teaching. 



PEONOimS. 



77. A Pronoun* is a word used instead of a noun ; 
as, " Caesar loved Brutus : he loaded Mm with honors, 
and adopted him as his son." 

The word represented by a pronoun, usually precedes it, and is called 
its antecedent, 

CLASSIFICATION. 

78. Pronouns are of four classes : personal^ rdalme^ 
interrogati/ve^ and dejmitive. 

I. A personal pronoun is one that has a form to de- 
note its person ; as, "Ztell you^ he or she has i^." 

There are five : 1 of the first person ; Thou or You 
of the second person ; He^ She^ and i?, of the third per- 
son. Their plurals are We^ Ye or You^ and They, 

Tho simple pronouns are compounded by adding the word 

What is a pronotm ? What is the antecedent to a prononn ? Of how many classes are 
pronouns? What is a personal pronoun? How many personal pronouns, and which 
are they? Which are their plurals? How are the simple pronouns oompoonded? 

* ProDono, ^pro tot^ and nomen^ name ;] For a noun or Instead of a oouo. 
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self or sdvos to them. They are myself (ourself), thyself 
(yourself), himself hersdf and itself Their plurals are our- 
selves^ yourselves, and themselves. They are used in the no- 
minative and objectiye cases, but not in the possessive. 

IL A relative pronown is one that relates to an ante- 
cedent and unites clauses ; as, " They are happy, who 
are good ;" i. e. for they^ or ieccmse they are good. 

The relatives are whoy whichy what, that, and as. 

Who is applied to persons, which to things and brutes ; 
OS, '' The man who ; the thing which ; the fox which." 

WTiat is a double relative, equivalent to thing or 
things which; as, "He told what Ithing which'] he 
saw." 

The double relatives are whoever j whosoever j whomso- 
ever; whichever y whichsoever; what, whai&oer, and 
whaiso&o&t. 

That is a relative when it can be changed to who 
or which ; as, " He that (who) came : the tree that 
(which) feU." 

As is a relative when it follows such, ma/ny, or same ; 
as, "They are such as labor;" i. e. those who labor. 
(208.— 6.) 

HE. An interrogative pronawn is one used in asking 
a question ; as, " Who came ?" — " Which or whxit was 
it?" 

The interrogatives are whx), which, and what. 

Who, as an interrogative, is applied to persons : which and 
what to persons, things, and brutes. 

IV. A dejmitme pronoun is one that limits a noun 
understood; as, "Some scholars study, others study 
not : ihQ former receive praise, the latter censure." 

Which are ihey t Which are their plurals f How are they tued ? Whatlaarelatlvd 
pronoun? Which are the rehitives? How are who and vbhich applied? I>eecribe 
uihcO. Which are the double relatives ? When is that a relative ? When is a« a re* 
latlve? What is an interrogative pronoun? Which are the interrogatives? What is a 
definitlTe pronoun ? 
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The definitives are each^ every ^ eitheTy neither; this^ 
thaty these^ those^ former ^ latter ^f/r at ^ last; aome^ other ^ 
cmy^ one^ ally suchy hothy samey anothery nonSy feuoy and 
mxmy. 

REMARKS. 

79-1. Whuih^ whichever, whichsoever, wluU, whatever, and whaiwever^ 
ai'e often used as definitive adjectiyes before the noun, with the relative 
omitted after it; as^ "He has what money {that) he wants;** i e. a// the 
money that he wants. ** Take whichever pattern {that) pleases yon best" 

2. The relative is sometimes expressed ; as. " Whataoever soul (it "be) 
that eateth any manner of blood," etc Lev, 7 : 27. See Lev, 17 : 8, 8, 
10, 13. 

8. That may be used as a pronoun, an adjective, and a conjunction ; 
as, "He that studies, will improve." — "this is better than tha£* (is).— 
" That book is mine." — ^'*Take care that every day be well employed." 

4. Whether, meaning which of the two, was formerly used as an inter- 
logative ; as, " Whether of them twain did the will of his father ?"—Jlfa«. 
21 : 31. Which now takes its place. 

6. When a definitive is modified by an adverb, it is better to supply the 
noun, and parse the definitive as an adjective; as "So few (men) were 
there.'* 

MODIFICATIONS. 

80. Pronoxma have modifications of gendery persony 
number y and case, 

He^ shcy and ity have a form to denote their gender ; but 
the other pronouns may .be of any gender. 

Most of the personal pronouns denote the other properties 
by thisir form. The person and number of the relatives are 
ascertained chiefly by the antecedent and the verb. Interrog- 
atives relate to their answer with which they agree : except 
when the speaker supposes a different answer from the one 
given ; as, " WhaA lies there ?" Ans. " Two men asleep." 

HEMARKS. 

81. — 1. We and ot<rare often used for the singular; as, " TFc formerly 
tliought differently, but have changed <mr mind." — Br, Chalmers, 

Which are the definitiTest What is Baid of which, wTtat, &a,, as definitiye adjeo- 
ti vee 7 la the relatiTe ever expressed ? How may fkat be used ? 
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2. In the mngnlar, thcti is used in the grave stjle^ and you In the com- 
mon. In the plural, ye is used in the grave, and you in either style. 
"^ 8 As there is no pronoun of the common gender, third person singu- 
lar, he is commonly used when reference is made to both sexes ; aa, **Se 
that hateth, dissembleth with his lips^ and layeth up deceit within him,** 
—i'row. 26: 24. 

4. In our translation of the Bible, Ma is used for its; as, "The fruit- 
tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itselt" — Gen, 1 : 11 
See also Frov, 23 : 81, and 26 : 14. 

5. The pronoun It is used in a variety of ways: — 

1. It may represent a neuter noun, word, phrase, or clause ; as, "Take 
the book, and read it** " Boy is a noun, i^ is a name.'' " It is his to renew 
the heart" "It is known, that the earth is round." 

2. It may introduce a predicate of any gender, person, or number, 
without regard to these properties in itself; aa^ "/if is/.'* "/f istw." 
"/jf is you," «7< is he,"* "It is tltey,"* In a question, it follows the 
verb ; as, " Who is i^ / ** " What is t^ ^ " " How is it with him? " 

8. It often represents a cattse whose action or state is predicated ; as^ 
•* It rains." * ' It snows." " /^ is cold." " /r is late." 

4. It is sometimes a mere expletive ; as, " Gome, and trip it as you 
go."— ififtOTl. 

6. Most of the possessive pronouns have two forms ; one being usea 
before the noun expressed, the other when it is omitted, so as to repre- 
sent the noun used in Hke manner; as, "It is her book ; It is hers : It is 
Mary's book ; It is Mary's." — " My friends ai-e thine, yours are mine, we 
are theirs, and they are ours." 

7. Mine and thine are sometimes used before a vowel or A, instead of 
my and thy, especially in the grave style ; as, " My son, give me thine 
hearty and let thine eyes observe my waya" — Prov. 23 : 26. 

8. His, hers, it% ours, yours, theirs, should never be written his\ hei^e, 
it% ouj's', your's, their^s. 

9. This and that have their plurals, these and those. Other definitives 
have only one form. Bach, every, either, and neither, are always in the 
third person singular. Either and neither refer to two objects taken 
separately. Both refers to two objects taken together. Another is com- 
posed of an and other. None is used in either number. 

10. Each other and one another denote reciprocation ; as^ " Those who 
love one another, will not forget each other!* One and each are in appo- 
rtion with the plural subject : another and other are in the objective. 
"They strike at each other;" i e. each at the other. "They love one 
another;'^! e. one \h.Q other. 

11. When the definitives limi^LjEt^ noim expressed, they are definitive 
adjectives ; a% ** This boy bj&tfglit that book." 
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82.— DECLENSION OF PRONOUNa 

/, of any Gender^ First Person. ^ 

Sing. Norn, I, Plur. Nom. we, 

Poss. my or mine, Poss, our or ours, 

Obj, me, Obj. us, 

Abs I or me ; Ahs, we. 

Thou^ of any Gender, Second Person, — Grave Style. 
Sing. Nom, tliou, Plur. Nom. ye or you, 

Poss. thy or thine, Poss. your or yours, 

Obj. thee, Obj. you, 

Abs. thou ; Abs. ye or you. 

You, of any Gender, Second Person, — Common Style. 

Sing. Nom. you, Plur. Nom. you, 

Poss. your or yours, Poss. your or yours, 

Obj. you, Obj. you, 

Abs. you; J.5.S. you. 

He, of the Masculiive Gender, TmRo Person. 
Sing. Nom. he, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. his, Poss. their or theirs, 

Obj, him, O^'. them, 

-Ads. he; Abs. they. 

She, q/"^^ Feminine Gender, Third Person. 
Sing. iVbw^. she, Plur. iVb?7t. they, 

Poss. her or hers, Pos5. their or theirs, 

Obj. her, Obj. them, 

-4^5. she; -Ais. they. 

It, of the Neuter Gander, Third Person. 
Sing. Nom, it, Plur. Nom. they, 

Po55. its, Poss. their or theirs, 

O^*. it, Obj. them, 

-4^5. it; Abs. they. 

Note. — ^/ and me are both used in the case absolute ; as, " / afraid ? 1 
oaiserable I I^ hapless wretdi 1 a man — a alaye T ** A.h rMT 
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83 Declension of Eelatives and lNTER&oaATivE& 
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Nom. 


Foss, 


Obj. 


Who, 


whose, 


whom. 


Whoever. 






Whosoever, 


whosesoever, 


whomsoever. 


Which, 


whose. 


which. 


That, 




that. 



Note. — Whose ia used as the possessiye of which; as "The garment 
kAo9« color is admired." — Webster, " A religion uhote origin is divine." 
— Blair, 

Whichever^ tohichsoeverf wfiat, wJiatevery and whatsoevert are indeclini^ 
ble. Thev always represent two cases at the same time.* Whosesoever 
is used only as a possessive ; as^ *' Whosesover sins ye retain, they ftre re- 
tained."— /oAh 20 : 28. 

.84. The Definitives OnCy Other, and Another, are 
declined : 





Sing. 


Flur. 


Sing, 


Flur. 


Sing, only. 


Norn 


. One, 


ones. 


Other, 


others, 


Another, 


Foss, 


. one's. 


ones'. 


other's. 


others', 


another's, 


W. 


one; 


ones. 


other ; 

EXERCISE. 


others. 


another. 



Decline the pronouns; thus: I, of any gender, first person, singular 
number ; nom. I, poss. my or mine, obj. me, abs. I or me ; plur. nom. We^ 
ifcc. Decline all the pronouns in concert several times over. 

Name the gender, person, number, arid case of— 

I, thou, you, we, our, us, my, mine, our, me, they, ours, he, 
him, their, thine, she, hers, her, his, they, thee, its, them, it, 
your, ye, theirs. 

Write all the personal pronouns, simple and compound ; 
all tJie simple and double relatives ; tlie inter rogatives, and 
definitives ; and present them at recitation. 

Write short sentences, using each of the pronouns ; thus : 
£ saw him. He has gone. You may go. Who is he ? WJiich 



* Some grammarians sabstitnte the two equivalent words, thing which^ and parse 
them instead of the original word representing them. This is an error. It is parsing 
their own language, and not the author's. They are correctly parsed as performinj^ the 
ofBoe ot twonominatiyeB, or two objective^ or both a nomlnatiye and an oljoctlye. 
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do ycM want? These are the ones. Whoever studies, will 
improve. 

MODEL OF PARSING. 

7. John, who saw him^ believe what he says. 

/is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun: personal-, it 
has a form to denote its person : masculine gender, first person, 
and singular number, to agree with its antecedent John* to 
which it relates, according to Rule 6. Pronouns agree with 
their substantives! in gender, person, and number. I is in 
the nominative case, being the subject of the verb believe^ ac- 
cording to Rule 1. The subject of a finite verb is put in the 
nominative case. 

John is a noun, it is a name : proper, it is a particular 
name: masculine gender, it denotes a male: first person,*it 
denotes the speaker : singular number, it expresses but one ; 
and in the nominative case, being in apposition with / which 
it limits, according to Rule 2. A noun or pronoun limiting* 
another, in apposition, is put in the same case. 

WhoX is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun:- rela- 
tive, it relates to an antecedent and unites clauses : mascu- 
line gender, first person, and singular number, to agree with 
its antecedent I to which it relates, according to Rule 6. 
Pronouns agree with their substantives in gender, person, and 
number. Who is in the nominative case, being the subject 
of the verb saw^ according to Rule 1. The subject of a finite 
verb is put in the nominative case. 

Him is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun : personal, 
it has a form to denote its person: masculine gender, third 
person, and singular number, to agree with its antecedent un 
derstood, to which it relates, according to Rule 6. {Repeat 
the rule,) Him is in the objective case, being the object of 
the verb saw^ according to Rule 9. The object of a transitive 
verb is put in the objective case. 

* The antecedent to a personal pronoun is often placed after It 

t A eubstantive is a noon or pronoan ; or any word, phrase, or daase lused as a nocm. 

t Who etandF for i/oAn, but relates dirocUy to /. 
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What is a pronoun, a word nsed instead of a noun : doable 
relative; it is equivalent to thing which : neuter gender, third 
person, and singular number, to agree with thing which for 
which it stands, according to Rule 6. (Repeat th^ rule.) 
What supplies two cases, being the object of the verbs believe 
and saySy according to Rule 7. Double relatives always 
supply two cases. 

Who came ? Ans. — John (came). 

Who is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun : interrog- 
ative, it is used in asking a question : masculine gender, third 
person, and singular number, to agree with its answer John, 
to which it relates, according to Rule 6. {Repeat the rule.) 
Who is in the nominative case, being the subject of the verb 
camej according to Rule L {Repeat the rule.) 

KoTK — ^Definitives are parsed precisely like other pronounfl of the 
third person. They limit tHe noun understood for which they stand. 

EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

At jpresent^ parse the nowns a/nd pronoums. 
I, James, saw my uncle at his house. I^ besonglit 
my friend to give his advice. He blames me, and I 
blame you. They saw ns. We respect our friends. 
Thy friend esteems thee. He knew its faults. They 
beheld him. Thou, God, seest me. 

The boy" who studies, will learn. The gentleman 
who visited us, has gone to N"ew-Tork. He is the 
man^ whom* I saw. The orator whom we heard, was 
eloquent. The rose* which we saw, is fading. This* 
is the tree which produces no fruit. It is such' as' we 
have. Much as man desires, a little will answer. A 
little will answer for the much which man desires. 

He told what^ he saw. I believe what he says. He 
has what he wants. Whatever* ° purifies the heart, for- 
tifies it. Whoever'* runs may read. Whoever studies 
will learn. The Lord chastens whomsoever he loves. 
3 
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He chastens him whom he loves. The fruit is such as 
you desired. These*' books are mine*" : those are yours. 
These are the ones. No one can tell what others may 
do. Her piety gained the esteem of all who knew her. 
He will do what'* is proper. From what*" is recorded, 
he appears to have been a man of violence. 

85. Explanations. — 1. Pronouns often relate to antecedents nndep- 
t^>od ; i e. not expressed. 2. Boi/ is the subject of toill learn, and toho 
the subject of studies, 3. See Kule 10. 4. Whom is the object of saw, 
5. Eose is the subject of is fading ; and which is the object of saw, G. 
Hiis represents tree understood ; it is parsed thus : This is a pronoun, 
&Q, : definitive, it limits a noun understood: neuter gen., third per., and 
sing, num., to agree with the noun understood for which it stands ; Ac 
7. Sv^h is a definitive pro., nominative after is, 8. ula is a relative, the 
object of have, 9. Whai is a double relative, the object of told and sauk 
10. Wfiatever supplies two cases, being the subject of the verbs purifie% 
and fortifies. 11. Whoever is equivalent to he who, or the person ioho, 
and is the subject of runs and may read, 12. A definitive limiting a 
noun expressed, is an adjective. 13. Mine is in the possessive case, to 
show its relation to the noun books omitted. 14. What supplies two 
cases^ being the object of toill do, and the subject of is. 15. What is the 
object of the preposition /ro?n, and the subject of is recorded. 



ADJECTIVES. 



86. An Adjective* is a word added to a noun or pro- 
aonn; as, ^^ These persons are the great ones of the 
world." " You two are younff^ 

CLASSIFICATION. 

87. All adjectives are divided into two general 
classes : Atf/ributme and definitive, 

1. An attrilmtive adjective is one that expresses 
quality, kind, or condition ; as. Good, wise^ grateful / 

What Is fin a43eotiy6 ? Of how many classM ? What is an attribntive a4Jeoti've ? 



* Adjecthe is fVom the Latin adjectuSy which stgnlfleB added to. 
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PrefMih^ OrecKJifli^ sotUAerriy daily. "The cloth is wet." 
" You are cold.^^ 

n. A definitive adjective is one that only defines or 
limits the meaning; as, one, two; Jirst, second j third; 
Uy any the; eachy every y either y neither ; thisy thaty thesoy 
tJiosey former y lattery firsty last; somey other y anj/y onsy 
ally suchy hothy samey o/notheTy noy ma/nyy feWy rrmchy 
TThorey mosty whichy and what. 

Note. — ^Manj of these definitiyeB are sometimes adjectiyes, and some* 
times pronotms : hence, some have called them adjectiye pronomis. They 
are neyer both at the same time. When they limit nonna expressed, 
they are definitiye adjeotiyes; but when employed as a substitute for a 
word or phrase, they are definitive pronouns, and in this work they arc 
so treated. ' 

SUB-OLASSIFIOATIOK 

88. The two general classes of adjectives include those 
sometimes called proper, partidpialy ifiterrogative, and wm- 
meral, 

1. A proper adjective is one derived from a proper name ; 
as, Roman, American, English. 

2. K. participial adjective is one that has the form of a 
participle ; as, " The flowing stream :" " A broken twig :" 
" A wilted leaf. 

3. An interrogative adjective is one used in asking a ques- 
tion ; as, " WhaZ book have you 1 " " Which man was it ? " 

4. Numeral adjectives are those that express numher ; a&, 
One, six, ten. 

89. They are of three classes : cardinal, ordinal, and mid- 
tiplicative. 

1. Cardinals denote how many of a number; as, One, 
two, five, ten, 

2. Ordinals denote which one of a number ; as, First, 
second, fifth, tenth. 

Wliat l5 a defiiiiti7e adjectiye ? Bopeat the definitiyes. What is a proper s4J«ctiye ? 
A participial adjectiye ? An Interrogatlye ? What are numeral adjeotiyes? Of how 
many daasee are numerals? What do oardinals denote? Ordinals? 
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3. Mukiplicatives denote how many fold ; as, Single or 
alone, double or twofold, triple or threefold, quintuple (yc five- 
fold, octuple or eightfold, 

90. The Definitives, used as pronouns, and those sometimes 
called Articles, are of three classes: distributive, definite^ 
and indefinite. 

1. Distributives refer to each of a number taken separate- 
ly ; as, Each, every, either, and neither, 

2. Definites refer to some particular object ; as, The, this 
that, these, those, former, latter, first, and la^t 

3. Indefinites refer to no particular object ; as. A, an, any, 
some, other, one, all, stcch, another, no, many, few, etc. 



AETICLES. 

91. A or AN, and the, by some grammarians, are 
called ARTICLES. A or a/n is indefinite : the is definite. 

A is used before a consonant sound, and an before a vowel 
sound ; as, a tree, a unit, a eulogy, a ewe, many a one ; an 
age, an art, an end, an ounce, an urn, an hour, 

A or an is the Saxon word ane or an,* meaning ovie, 

A or an relates to the singular only : the,to either number. 

REMARKS. . 

1. These definitives sometimes modify adjectives or adverbs, by which 
they are used adverbially; as, "To mark the degree the more strongly, and 
to define it the more precisely." — Lototh. **17ie more I examine it, tha 
better I like it : I like this the bea!^ of any." **Afew men help a little!^ 

What do mnltiplicatiyes denote? Distributives ? Deflnit'es? Indefinites? Wh&t 
BTO a or an^ and ^ sometimes called ? Which is indefinite ? Which is definite ? 
How are a and an used ? What is a or an by derivation ? To what does a or an re- 
late? To what does <A« relate? When a or an and £A« modify adjectives or advorbfl^ 
how are they used ? 



* " Before the Conquest, an was used in computation or numbering— an, twa, fhTe(\ 
Dne, two, three,. Ac ; and the n was used before articulations, as well as before vowete. 
An therefore is the original English a(\]octive or ordinal number on6."—Noah Webst^. 
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Pat 90, only^ very^ but^ etc, in place of a, ii this last sentence^ aii4 try 
the sense. Thus : Very few men help Imt little : So/eto-^rtly little, " 

2. Adjectives of all classes being used in the same way, their classifi- 
cation is of but little importance : hence, as the two general classes in- 
clude ail the others, they only, in most cases, need be mentioned in 
parsing. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

92. Adjectives have modifications of comparison, 

CoTwparisorh is a modification of the adjective to ex- 
press its sense in dififerent degrees ; as, wise^ wiser ^ wisest 

There are three degrees of comparison: the jpositvve^ 
comparative, and sv^erlative. 

The positive degree is expressed by the adjective in. its 
simple form ; as, "Gold is heoAxyP " He is wise^'^ 

The com^a/ratiA)e degree is the higher of two contrast- 
ed ; as, " Gold is heavier than silver." " He is wiser 
than his teachers." 

"The Sfwp&rlatvoe degree is the highest of all con- 
trasted ; as, " Platinum is the heamest of the metals." 
" He was the wisest of the Greeks." 

REMARKS. 

93. — 1. A quality may have different degrees in the same object^ or 
in different objects; aa^ "Milton is richer now, than he was last year: he 
b now the richest he ever has been." — " Mary is taller than Jane ; or the 
tallest of her sisters." 

2. Adjectives whose signification does not admit of different degrees, 
are not compared ; as, tv>Oj fourth^ American^ roundf square^ eastern, each, 
those, some, the, horizontal, chief extreme. Almighty, all^oiae. But many 
adjectives denotrng invariable qualities are often compared by the best 
writers ; as, "The moat perfect society." — M Everett. " The most perfect 
of the senses." — Addison. " Knowledge more perfect hereafter ;" i e., 
knowledge nearer to perfection. — G. Simmons. Of this class are just^ 
perfect, honest, upright, complete, regular, accurate, correct, etc 

KULES FOR COMPARISON. 
94. Rule 1. Adjectives are regularly compared by adding 

"What modifications hAve a^jeotives ? What is oompaiison ? How mapy degrees of 
comparison have a^ectiyes? What is the positlye degree ? The oomparattvor The 
Baperlatiye ? How are a4jective8 regularly compared ? 
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er and est to the positive ; as, great^ greater^ greatest ; unse^ 
laiser^ wisest; hot^ hotter^ hottest. See rules for spelling 
(42.) 

Eule 2. Adjectiyes are also compared by prefixing more 
and most^ or less and hast to them ; as, unsCy more taise, most 
wise ; lofty ^ more lofty ^ most lofty ; tinse, less tvise, least vrise, 

REMARKS. 

96. — 1. Er and est are contractions of more and most ; aa, wise, iriter, 
wUest ; i e., mse more, wise moat 

2. Less usoally denotes the lower, and least the lowest degree of oompar* 
ison ; as^ wise, less wise, least wise ; able, less able, leaU able, 

8. Monosyllables) and dissyllables in y or le, admit of the regular com- 
parison; as, white, whiter, whitest; happy, happier, happiest; noble, 
nobler, noblest. Tender, narrow, common, profound, etc., are often com- 
pared by er and est. These and other adjectiyes may be compared by 
means of the adyerbs. Adyerbs, thus used, are parsed as parts of the 
adjectiye ; as, " More wise,** 

4. The three degrees mentioned are the only ones noticed in parsing. 
There are, howeyer, an infinite yariety of degrees in which qualities may 
exist in nature. The nicer shades of quality are expressed by the aid of 
yarious modifying words and phrases; as, rotifer, somewhat, slightly, a 
little, very little, so, too, very, much, far, greatly, highly, extremely, exceed- 
ingly, by far ^ in a high degree, 

5. A diminution of quality is denoted by annexing ish; as, white, 
whitish; black, blackish, 

6. Good^ bad, little, much, etc., are irregular in compari- 
son; as. 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative, 

Good better best 

Bad, ill, or evil worse worst 

Little less least 

Much or many more most 

Late later or latter latest or last 

Near nearer nearest or next 

now elflo are adjectives compared? Of what are er and est contractions t Wbnt do 
leas and lecut denote ? What worls admit of the regular comparison ? How vasy these 
and other a4}eotive8 be compared ? How are adverbs, thna used, parsed t How are the 
varioos shades of qnalitj expressed ? How is a diminution of quality expressed ? How 
aro good, bad, &a, compared ? 
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Far 


farther 


farthest 


Forth (obsolete) 


forther 


farthest 


Fore 


former 


foremost or first 


Old 


older or elder 


oldest or eldest 



•7. First and last do not always require three or more objects to be 
in contrast 

Superior^ inferior^ exterior, interior, Ac, from liStin oomparatives, 
are used to express comparison in English ; but they have not the form 
nor construction of English comparatives. 

8. The comparative degree is usually followed by Hian, and the sur 
perlative by Of; as, "Platinum is heavier than gold: It is the heaviest of 
the metals." 

9. Some adjectives form the superlative by annexing most ; as, inner, 
innermost, or inmost, from in ; upper, uppermost, or upmost, from up ; 
nether, nethermost ; outer, outmost,, or utmost, from oiU; hinder, hinder- 
most, or hindmost, from hind. 

10. Nouns are often used as adjectives; as^ "A gold watch:" *'An 
iron fence :" " Meadow ground :" and adjectives are often used as nouns ; 
as^ "The rich should associate with the toise and good." "The future 
will resemble the past" — Webster. For ten*s sake; for twentifs sake. 
By tv>os, by tens, and by fifties. Tuoo and two are four. Five is an odd 
number. Three twos are six. Twelve is equal to three fours. Three 
fourths is a fraction. When they denote persons^ they are usually 
plural. 

11. Several adjectives often relate to tlie same noun ; as, ** Broad deep 
rivers float long heavy rafts." When one adjective limits another, the 
two should be parsed as a Compound; as, south-sea dream; dark blue 
silk; deep sea green sash ; a lighi bluish green tint ; red hot iron plate. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Compare — Great, large, wide, hot, cold, warm, noble, 
able, lofty, dry, happy, narrow, profound, bountiful, benevolent, 
wise, industrious, cheering, discriminating, careless, deep, 
broad, long, fruitful, beautiful, sweet, fragrant. 

2. Write short sentences^ using each of the preceding 
adjectives. Thus : The apple is sweet. He is a great man. 

3. Write on your slate to be read at recitation^ thirty 
attributive adjectives^ and thirty dejirpitive adjectives. 

What nsually follow the comparative and superlative degrees ? Are nouns evM 
used as acyeottves, and actjeetires as noons ? To what do several adjectives often relate ? 
When one Ji^ective linaits another, how are thej parsed ? 
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4. How many -kinds of apples can you name? Of 
horsos ? 

MODEL OF PARSING. 
The young man owns this book. 

Hie is an adjective, a word added to a noon or pronoun : 
definitive, it defines or limits the meaning ; and relates to the 
noun man^ according to Rule 5. Adjectives limit nouna, 
pronouns, phrases, or clauses. 

Young is an adjective, a word added to a noun or pronoun : 
attributive, it expresses quality or kind : positive young, com- 
parative younger, superlative youngest : it is in the positive 
degree, it is used in its simple form ; and relates to the noun 
mun^ according to Rule 5. (Repeat the rule). 

This is an adjective, a word added to a noun or pronoun : 
definitive, it defines or limits the meaning ; and relates to the 
noun book^ according to Rule 5. (Repeat the rule), 

EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

This* excellent* little* boy respects all other good 
boys. Good studious girls like fine new books. A* 
serene' mind makes a cheerful countenance. That* dis- 
tinguished' Eoman' general conquered several Grecian 
generals. This site commands an extensive riew of the^ 
surrounding* country. Wisdom is better* than rubies.* 
Platinum is heavier than gold : it'' is the heaviest' of 
the metals. Truth is more wonderful than fiction- 
The best* and wisest* men are sometimes'* in fault. 
Each fiying soldier sought some secure hiding-place. 
Large deep rivers fioat long heavy rafts. Pope con- 
strains his mind to his own** rules of composition. The 
style of Dry den is capricious and varied: that'* of 
Pope is cautious** and uniform.** They follow an 
adventurer whom they fear : we serve a monarch whom 
we love. 

Explanations. 1 — Adjectivea^ each relatmg to bay. 2 — ^Adjectivee^ 
lach Felatbg to mind, 8 — ^Adjectivea^ each relating to general, 4— 
Adjectives, each relating to country. 6 — ^An adjective, relating to iwV 
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domt 6— NominatLYe to are understood. 7 — It relates to pUUinum. 
8 — Heaviest (metal) : metal underatood. 9 — AdjectiyeB, relating to men, 
10 — ^An adverb. 11 — Ovm is a definitive adjective, relating to rtdet. 
12 — ^A definitive pronoun, nominative to t«. 13 — ^Adjectives^ relating to 
that 



VEEBS. 

96. A verb* is a word that signifies to he or to do ; as, 
larriy I rvle^ I am ruled : I walky thou waZkest^ he walks. 
That of which the heing or action is expressed, is called 
the subject. 

This heing or action denoted by the verb, may be declared ; oa^ I walk, 
I do walk, I can walk; or inquired for; as^ Doet he walkf Can he 
walk f Or it may be expressed in the form of a conmiand ; as, Walk 
thou, obey me ; or in a general manner ; as, To walk, to see ; or it may 
be assumed ; as, " She lives, loving all, and loved by alL" 

CLASSIFICATION. 

97. Yerbs, in relation to the subject, are of three 
classes : neuter^ active^ sjid passive. 

A neuter verb is one that expresses a state of being ; 
as, " I am.''—" Thou art.''—" He stands." 

An active verb is one that expresses action ; as, " I 
wdlk."—"Thou seest."—" He laves." 

Apassi/ve verb is one that represents its subject as 
acted upon ; as, " I am taught'' — " He is struck. " — 
*' Caesar was killed by Brutus." 

98. Yerbs, in relation to the object, are of two 
classes : tram^itive and intra/nsiti/ve. 

A trarisitive verb is one that has an object after it; 

What is a verb ? What is the subject of a verb ? Verba, in relation to the snbject, 
are of how many classes ? What is a neuter verb ? An active verb ? A passive verb ?' 
Verbs, in relation to the object, are of bow many classes ? What is a transitive verb? 

• Verb is fr )m the Latin mevhwrn^ which signifies a word. The Herb is so called be- 
cause it is the most impoiiant word in a sentence. 

3* 
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as, " I own a farm." — " He has a book." — ^' Bratas 
hilled Cflesar." 

An intransitive verb is one that has no object aftei 
it ; as, " I am:'—'' Ton walk:'—'' He sleeps:' 

99. Verbs, in form, are of two classes : regular and 
, irregular. 

A regular verb is one that forms its past tense and 
perfect participle by taking ed ; as. Learn, learned^ 
learning, lea/med ; love, lovedy loving, loved. See rules 
for^fipelling (43.) 

\v,^^ irregular verb is one that does not form its past 
tense and perfect participle by taking ed ; as. Am, wasy 
being, been / see, saw^ seeing, seen. (104. 106.) 

REMARKS. 
A verb ia transitive when it has an object expressed or clearly implied : 
when it has no such object^ it is intransitive. A verb that is neuter, may 
be transitive ; as, " The boy resembles his father." " He otons a farm in 
Iowa.'* " You retain the deed." " I have a book." And a verb tliat is 
active, may be intransitive ; as, He walks, runs, jumpsy plays, Ac. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

100. Verbs have modifications of voice^ mode^ tense^ 
person^ and number. 

VOICE. 

101. Voice is a modification of the verb to show the 
relation of its subject to the action expressed. 

An active-transitive verb may have two voices ; 
aclme and passive. 

The active voice represents the subject as acting ; as, 
" John strikes the dog." 

The passive voice represents the subject as acted 
upon ; as, " The dog is struck by John." 

What Is an intranBitlvd verb ? Verbs, in form, are of how many daases f What is a 
ragnlar verb ? An irregnlar yerb ? What modiflcatlonB hayo verbs ? What is voico ? 
Sow manj voiooB are there ? What does the active voice represent ? The passive ? 
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KEMARKS. 

1. The active and passive voices are merely two fomtt of tiie same 
Ferb : both express action. In the former, the subject acts ; in the latter, 
it is acted upon. In the <ictive, the agent is the subject; in the/Mimv^ 
it becomes the object of the preposition by. In the active, the object may 
be omitted ; in the passive, the affent may be omitted. This is often very 
convenient when one or the other is unknown, or wished to be kept 
secret; as, "James r«(K28." " The hovM is stolen." 

2. An intransitive verb with a preposition after it^ may become panive^ 
taking the object of the preposition for its subject ; as^ (active), ** They 
laitghed at him : " (passive), ** He was laughed at'* 

S. Some verbs, not usually transitive, may govern an object of kindred 
signification ; or they may become passive, taking the same object for a 
subject ; as, (active), " He runs a race : " (pasuve), " A race is run by 
him." 

MODES. 

102. Modes^ are modifications of the verb to distin- 
guisli its various uses. 

There -are six modes : the indicative^ potential^ svb- 
junct/ive^ irrvperative^ infmAti/oe^ 2i,n^ pa/rtidjfddl. 

1. The indicati/ve mode expresses a declaration ; as, 
"They woillcP — "You ready — " I am^ thoii a/rty he i^." 

2. The potential mode expresses a thing as possible 
or necessary ; as, " He mm/ walhP — " You must read.^'* 

Note. — ^These two modes are also used to inquire; as, *^Does he 
walkt* "Can he readt* These forms more properly might be called 
the interrogative mode; used in asking a question. The mode would 
then, in name, correspond to the interrogative sentence. 

3. The 8ubjv/n€tiA)e mode expresses a condition, mo- 
tive, or supposition ; as, " If he stady^ he will improve." 
^^Were I Brutus and Brutus Antony." 

4. The imperati/ce mx)de expresses a command, desire, 
entreaty, or permission ; as, " Obey me." — " Twrry 
awhile." — " Oo in peace." 

Wli&t are modes ? How many modes are there ? Wh8>i does the indicatiye mode 
espress? The potential? For what are these two modes also use 1? Will yoa deecrilM 
the sabjonetive mode ? The Imperative ? 

* Uode, [L. modu6^ measure, form, metliod, manner.] A form of the verb. 
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. 6. The injmiime mode is not limited by person and 
number ; as " To he; To woLTt ; Tb read; To love.^^ 

6. The jpa/rticipial mode is used to assume the attri- 
bute ; a«, " She lives, loving all, and loved by all." — 
" Ho huving heen wppointed, will take the command." . 

REMARKS. 

103 — 1. The indicative, potential, and imperative modes, are used Id 
principal propositions. They may also be used in subordinate propo- 
ntions. 

2. — ^Tlie potential mode has for its signs may, ccni^ must ; migTttj eould, 
would, and should. This mode is properly a part of the indicative. 

S. The subjunctive mode is used only in dependent clauses, introduced 
by a subordinate conjunction ; as, if, thmigh, unless, except, whetker, lest, 
that, provided. This mode, in its distinctive form, is now but little used. 
There is a strong tendency to lay it aside, and to use the indicative and 
potential in its stead. Indeed, the indicative form, " If he goes,^ — or " If 
he shall go ;'*— or the potential form, "If he should go," is now almoet 
always preferred to the subjunctive form, "If he go, he will succeed." 
But most grammarians prefer to consider this last form elliptical, and 
supply shall or should. If this is to be done, the subjunctive mode, as 
such, has no real existence. The indicative and potential modes, in all 
their tenses, may be used in a dependent clause ; but does this constitute 
them a subjunctive mode ? If so, in what mode are the verbs in th« 
following expressions ? " He is the man wliom you saw." " You ascer- 
tained who he was." " I know that he is the man," "The trees will 
bend, when the wind Mows." " He will go, when he is ready." " Who 
knows by whom the letter may have been written i^ "Do you know, who 
he can bef" "Teach me whai is truth, and what is error," In a direct 
quotation, the imperative is also subjoined : as, " God said. Let there be 
light" 

4. The imperative mode has for its subject thou, ye, or you, expressed 
or understood. 

In using the imperative mode, superiors command or permit ; equals 
entreat or exhort ; and inferiors desire or supplicate , as, 1. " Rise, take 
up thy bed, and walk." — John 6:8. " Go in peace." — Luke 8 : 48. 
2. " Let love be without dissimulation : abhor that which is evil : cleave 
to that which is good." — Rom. 12 : 9. 3. " Give us this day our dMly 
bread? " — Mat. 6 ; 11. Superiors sometimes entreat ; and both superiors 
and equals advise. 

Win yon describe the Infinitive mode ? Tlie participial mode ? 
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6, The infinitive mod^ generally has the prepoaition to before it^ 
used as a part of the verb. It is a part of the verb, because it gives it 
mode. It is a preposition, because it connects it to the word which it 
limits, or on wliich it depends. (198. — 6.) 

6. The infii^itiye and the participle are used in abridged propositions, 
or to limit those not abridged. (181.) 

PARTICIPIAL MODE OR PARTICIPLE. 

104. A Particvple is a mode of the verb used to as- 
sume the attribute. It is regularly formed by adding 
ing or ed to the verb; as, leavn, learnmg, lea/med ; 
love, loving^ loved. See rules for spelling (43.) (154.) 

Every verb has two participles — imperfect and perfect ; 
either of which may be simple or compound ; as, 

Imperfect. Perfect. 

... J Common — ^loving having loved 

I Progressive — ^loving having been loving 

Passive — ^being loved loved, having been loved 

The imperfect participle expresses a thing as not 
completed ; as, seeing^ ieing seen. 

The perfect pa/rtidple expresses a thing as com- 
pleted ; as, seen^ hxming seen^ having teen seen^ hamng 
ieen seeing. 

REMARKS. 

106. 1. — ^Participles often become adjectiyes, and are used before the 
nonn to express quality or kind; as, "Ali/ing rogue;" "Hie %eUing 
sun ;'* " A broken reed ;" * Tlie prostrated tower.'* 

2. — Participles, like other modes, express being or action; and like 
them, are transitive or intransitive^ active or passive. 

3.— Of the six different forms of the participle, all are used as verbs; 
and each is used to assume the attribute expressed : all except the simple 
pai*ticiple in ed, inaj be used as nouns : the two simple ordy, as adjectives; 
and the one in ing, Yerj seldom as a preposition. When used as nouns^ 
Ihey may be in the nominative and objective cases, but not in the pos- 
sessive. They may alio retain the government and adjuncts of verbs; 
as, " An apology may be due for his not having still more liberally trans- 

What is a paziicfple f How is the participle regalarly formed ? How many partici- 
ples has every verb ? What does the imperfect participle expreee ? The perfect ? 
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fsmd to his pages, the chaste simplicity of the. sacred writings." — W, H 
McQvffey, When the simple participle in ing beoomes a noun, if ik 
precedes, of must follow it ; as, "I saw him at ilu rising of the sun." 

TENSES. 

106. TenseB* are modifications of the verb to distin- 
gxdslx time. 

There are six tenses : ik^presentipast^ future^ present 
perfect^ past pcTfect^ and future perfect 
^ The preservt tense denotes present time; as, "I 
tremble.^^ — *' He is coming P 

Thejpew^ tense denotes past time indefinite ; as, " God 
said^ Let there be_ light ; and there was light." 

The future tense denotes future time indefinite ; as, 
" I wHZ come unto you, and your hearts shaU rejoiceP 

The present perfect tense denotes time completed at 
the present ; as, " We ha/ve mov/med unto you, and ye 
home not weptP 

The past perfect tense denotes time completed at a 
past time; as, "I had seen him at that time." — "It 
had ieen good for that man, if he Jiad not leen IxymP 

The future perfect tense denotes time completed at a 
future time; as, "Z shaU have dined at twelve 
o'clock." — "When our bodies shall haA)e heen crumbled 
into dust, and my name sTiaU have heen forgotten^ even 
then will your name appear as the star of morning." 

REMARKS. 

10*7. 1. — ^Past events (by animated narration), customary acts, immuta- 
ble truths, and authors long dead whose writings remain, are often spoken 
of by using the present tense; as, "Caesar leaves Gau], crosses the 

What are tenses? How many tenses are there? What does the present tense de- 
note? The past? Theftitore? The present perfect? The past perfect? Thefhtaic 
perfiBot? 

• Tense, [L. trndo, to stretch ;] A stretching, extending^ or yarlatlon of the Teib to 
demote timeu 
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Bubieon, and enters Rome in triumph." " She vieite us often.** " Vice 
produces misery." " Seneca reasons welL" 

2. After relatives, and such words as whenf whiles if, before, after, tUl^ 
and as soon as, the present tense refers to future time ; as, '* He will kill 
every one whom he meets," " Whoever goes, will succeed." " You may 
gc, when the cars arrive.** " If he goes to-morrow, I will accompany him.** 

8. The past tense, in such expressions as ** I wrote this morning "— 
^this week" — ** this year,** Ac, has reference to that portion of the time, 
when speaking, entirely past Were' is sometimes used for wonld be or 
shovld be; as, "A cymbal's sound were better." — Prior. " It were long, 
too long to tell." — Go/wper. 

4. TUhe present perfect tense may represent an act as extending through 
a long or a short space of time, if the time in which it took place, ex- 
tends to the present; as, "It has been a custom from the days of the 
A-poBtles." " I have seen him within five minutes." 

6. The sutgunctive mode h'as only Represent and past tenses as a distinct 
form ; but has all the tenses in sense. The present is used only when refer- 
ence is had to futture time. (108.-4.) 

6. The potential mode has four tenses: the imperative has the 
present only. 

T. The infinitive mode has the present and present perfect tenses. The 
present infinitive and the imperfect participle express the being or action 
as unfinished at any time ; as, He is — was — or will be obliged — to write. 
I see him writing. I saw him writing. I shall see him toriting. The 
perfect participle may correspond in time to any of the perfect tenses. 

PERSON AND NUMBER. 

108. The person and number of a verb are modifica- 
tions to agree with its nominative. 

Verbs have three persons and two numbers; as, 
[dngula/r^ I love, thou lovest, he loves.: {jplwral^ we 
love, you love, they love. 

REMARKS. 

1. The subject of the verb, in the first person, is always /or ws: in 
the second, thoit, ye, or you : in the third, a noun or pronoun of the third 
person, or some letter, character, word, phrase, or dause, used as a noun. 

2. The personal endings, in the grave style, are st or est, of the second 
person singular ; and s, es, or eth, of the third : in the commit style, s or 
es, of the third. 

What are the person and number of a verb ? How many persons and numbers have 
verbs? 
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8. Be and aught^ and the anziliariesy are irregular in their inflectioiia. 
yeed and dare, in a negative clanse, are often used in the singular with- 
out inflection; aa, ''The reader need not be told." — Paley. *'^e dare 
not go." 

4. The indicative and potential, when used for the subjunctive, retain 
their inflections. 

5. The imperative, being a command, has usually only the second per- 
son; as, " Walk thou.** "Zet us walk.'' Kfiret and a third person of thia 
mode are sometimes used by the poets, to express a desire or voish; as, 
" Turn toe to survey.** — Goldsmith. ** With virtue be toe armed.** "FaJl 
he that must** — Pope, *' Laugh those that can : v)eep those that may." — 
Scott, The following, in this mode, express a desire or wish ; as " Thy 
kingdom come" "Hallowed be thy sacred name.** "Peace 6tf with 
you.**— "^e it enacted.*'— " So be it** 

6. The infinitive and the participle are both infinitives, as they are not 
limited by person and number. 

CONJUGATION. 

The conjugation of a verb is the inflection and 
joining in paradigms of its voices^ modes^ tenses^ per- 
sons^ and numbers. 

In the active voice, verbs have three forms : the com- 
mon^ emphatic^ and progressive : to these may be added the 
passive^ and the interrogative, 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

110. The jprincvpcH parts of a verb are the present 
and past tenses^ and the simple participles ; as, love^ 
lovedy lovinffy loved. 

1. A complete verb is one that has all the principal 
parts ; as, see, ^aw, seevng, seen. 

2. A defectme verb is one that has not all the prin- 
cipal parts ; as, may, might i shall, sTvould. The defec- 
tives are shM, wiU, may, can, must, ougM, quoth, and 
beware. 

AUXILIARIES. 

111. Auodliaries are short verbs used in the conjuga- 

What Ifi the conjugation of a verb ? What are the principal parts of a verb ? Nanu 
the parts from Uvet learn^ love, am, walk. What is a complete yerb ? A defective 
verb f What are auxiliaries ? 
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es 



tion of other verbs. 
vnay^ ccm^ and rrmst 
principal verbs. 



They are <fo, he^ hme^ will, BhaU, 
Doy he, have, and wvU, arc also 



KEMABKS. 



1. In dedaratiye sentences^ do denotes emphasis^ and havt^ completion; 
may denotes possibility or permission ; can, ability or power; and mutt^ 
necessity or obligation. 

2. Shall, in the first person, and willy in the second and third, express 
fi prediction or resolution; while vtV/, in the firsts and shall, in the 
second and third, express a volition or promise. In questions^ this order, 
in the use of shall and will, is reversed. 

3. £e, do, and have, as principal verbs, are irregular and complete. 
Will is regular. Bit is used as an auxiliary in all its parts. 

4. Except be, the auxiliaries^ as such, have only the present and 
past tenses. Must is not varied. 

112. CONJUGATION OF THE AUXTLIARIEa 



Ist per. 


Singular. 

2d per. 
Thou 


Sdper. 
He 


1st per. 
We 


Plural. 
2d per. 


Sdper. 
They 


Pres. — Am 
Past— Was 


art 
wast 


is 
was 


are 
were 


are 
were 


are 
were 


Pres.— Do 
Past— Bid 


dost 
didst 


does 
did 


do 
did 


do 
did 


do 
did 


Pres.— Have 
Past— Had 


hast 
hadst 


has 
had 


have 
had 


have 
had 


have 
had 


Pres.- Will 
Past— Would 


wilt 
wouldst 


wiU 
would 


wiU 
would 


wiU 

would 


WiU 

would 


Pres.— Shall 
Past— Should 


Shalt 
shouldst 


shaU 
should 


shaU 
should 


shaU 
should 


shaU 
should 


Pres.- May 
Past— Might 
Pres. — Can 
Past— Could 


mayst 
mightst 
canst 
couldst 


may 
might 
can 
could 


may 
might 
can 
could 


may 
might 
can 
could 


may 
might 
can 
could 



KoTE. — ^The defective ought is used in the present and past tenseS) de- 
noted by the infinitive which follows; as^ "This ye ought to do,** "This 
ought ye to have done.** Wit is used only in the infinitive, in the phrase, 
" to wit ;" I e., namely. Paul says^ " I do you to vnt ;** i. e., to know. Be- 
ware is used in the imperative, and sometimes in other modesw Quoth is 
used only in ludicrous language, and is not varied. 



Which are the aiudUaries? Describe aAoS and tofil 
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1 1 3. The Signs of the Teyises in the Indicative Mode cat : — 

Of the Present tense — Do, or the Jlrst farm of the verb. 

Of the Past tense — Did, ed, or the second form of the verb. 

Of the Future tense — Shall or tvill. 

Of the Pres. Per. tense — Have, hast, or has. 

Of the Past Per. tense — Had or hadst. 

Of the Fut. Per. tense — ShaM have or loill have, 

114. Synopsis of the Verbs TO LEAKN am.d TO BK 

IOT>IOATIVE MODE. 

Pres, tenset I learo, or do learn.. I am. 

Past tense, I learned, or did learn. I waa. 

Fut, tense, I aliall or will learn. I shall or will l)e. 

Pres, Per, tense, I have learned. I have been. 

Past Per, tense. I had learned. I had been. 

Fut, Per, tense, I shall or will have .earned. I shall or will ha\e been. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Pres. tense, I may, can, or must learn. I may, can, or must be. 

Past tense, I mighty could, would, or I mighty could, would, or 

should learn. should be. 

Pres. Per, tense, I may, can, or must have I may, can, or must have 

learned. been. 

Past Per, tense, I mighty could, would, or I mighty could, would, or 

should have learned. should have been. 

SUBJUNOTIVE MODE. 
Pres. tense, If I learn. If I be. 

Past tense. If I learned. If I were. 

IMPERATIYE MODE. 
Pres. tense. Learn, learn thou or you, or Be, be thou or you, or do 

do thou or you learn. thou or you be. 

INEINITIYE MODE. 
Pres. tense. To learn. To be. 

Pres. Per. tense. To have learned. To have been. 

What are the signs of fhe present tense ? Of the past tense ? Of the ftitare 
Of the present perfect ? Of the past perfect ? Of the future periSsct f 
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PARTICIPIAL MODE. 



Impeffeet, 
Perfect, 



Learning. 
Haying learned. 



Being. 
Haying been. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Present, 
Regulm; Learn, 
Irregular, Am, 
Live, 



u</«>, j 



Past 
learned, 
was, 
liyed, 
saw. 



Itnper. part 
learning, 
being, 
liying, 
seeing. 



Per. part 
learned, 
been, 
liyed. 



EXEECISE. 



Oitfe the synopsis thus : Indicative mode, present tense, Jirst person sin- 
gular, — ^I learn or do learn ; p{Ut tense, — I learned or did learn ; and so 
on through tlte other tenses, and all the modes. Then do the same with 
Am. Also each verb trith If before I in the indicative and potential modes. 
Then give a synopsis of live, loye, parse, smile, hate, walk, conquer ; see^ 
write, read, rise, Ml, go, do, giye. Give the principal parts of each. 



116. Ccmjugation of the Irregvlwr Verb TO BE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Past. 
was, 



Present. 

Am, 



Imper. Part. 
being, 



Perfect Part. 
been. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Tense. 



Singular. 




Plural. 


1 lam. 




1. We are. 


2. Thou art^» 




2. Youare,f 


8. He is; 


Past Tense. 


8. They ara 


Singular. 




Plural. 


1. I was. 




1. "We were, 


2. Thou wast, 




2. You were, 


8. He was; 




8. They were. 



• Thou l8 used in the gra/M and the poetical stjrle, and you In the 
Uiiib: Jam, you are, heis; and the same In all the tensea 
t 7etoa]flouaedinthep1nra],thn8: Tecfrycuare, 



^l^ 
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Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall iyr will be, 1. We shall or will be, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be, 2. You shall or will be, 
8. He shall or will be ; 8. They shall or will be. 

Present-Perfect Tense. 

Sinffular. Plural, 

. I have been, 1. "We have been, 

2. Thou hast 'been, 2. You have been, 

8. He has been ; 8. They have been. 

Past-Perfect Tense. 
Sinffular. Plural, 

1. I had been, 1. We had been, 

2. Thou hadst been, 2. You had been, 
8. He had been ; 8. Thej had been. 

Phiture-Perfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will have been, 1. We shall or will have been, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have been, 2. You shall or will have been, 
8. He shall or will have been ; 8. Thej shall or will have been. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 
Present Tense. 

Signs, may, can, must. — Inflect with each. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may be, 1. We may be, 

2. Thou mayst be, 2. You may be^ 
8. He may be ; 8. They may be. 

Past Tense. 

SiGNS^ might, could, would, should. — Inflect with each. 

1. I might be, 1. We might be^ 

2. Thou mighist be 2. You might be, 
a He might be; 8. They might be. 

Present-Perfect Tense. 
Signs, mag have, can have^ must have. — Inflect with eacK 
, 1. I may have been, 1. We may have been, 

2, Thou mayst have been, 2. You may have been, 

8. He may have been ; 8. They may have been. 
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Past-Perfect Tense, 
Signs, unighi Iiave, could have, would have^ should Aai;*.— Inflect with 
each. 

1. I miglit have been, 1. "We might have been, 

2. Thou mightst have been, 2. You might have been, 
8. He might have been ; 8. They might have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. If» I be, 1. If we be, 

2. If thou be, 2. If you be, 
8. If he be ; 8. If they be. 

Past Tense, 

1. If I were, 1. If we were, 

2. If thou wert^ 2. If you were, 
8. If he were ; 8. If they were. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Singular, Plural, 

2. Be, be thou or you, wr do thou 2. Be, be ye or you, or djQ j^ or 
or you be. you be. 

INEIOTTIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. Present-Perfect Tense, 

To be. To ha\e been. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Imperfect, Being. Perfect^ Been, or having beea 



116. Conjugation of the Verb TO LOYE, Acime Voice. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Present, Past, Imper, Part, Perfect Part, 

Love, loved, ' loving, loved. 

* This tense is used only when refbrenoe is bad to ftitnro time, ^ia not a part of the 
BQcde. Inflect the indicaUve and potential with ^before eaoh. 
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INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I lore or do* love, 1. "We love or do love^ 

2. Thou lovcst or dost love, 6. You love or do love, 

3. He loves or does love ; 8. They love or do love. 

Past Tense. 

1. I loved or did* love, 1. "We loved or did love^ 

2. Thou lovedst or didst love, 2. You loved or did love^ 

3. He lovlBd or did love ; 8. They loved or did love. 

Future Tense. 

1. I shall or will love, 1. "We shall or will love, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love, 2. You shall or will love^ 
S. He shall or will love ; 8. They shall or will loy^ 

Present-Perfect Tense. 

1. I have loved, 1. "We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. You have loved, 
8. He has luved ; 8. They have loved. 

Past-Perfect Tense, 

1. I had loved, 1. "We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2. You had loved, 
8. He had loved ; 3. They had loved. 

Future-Perfect Tense. 

1. I shall or will have loved, 1. "We shall or will have loved, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have loved, 2. You shall or will have loved, 
S. He shall or will have loved ; 8. They shall or will have loved. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present Ihtse. 

Signs, mai/f ean^ must. — ^Inflect with each. 
Singular. Plural. . 

1. I may love, 1. "We may love^ 

2. Thou mayst love, 2. You may love, 

3. He may love ; 8. They may love. 

* Do and did make the emphaUoJbrm of the preeont and past 
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Past Tense, 
SiGNS^ might, could, vmUd, should. — ^Inflect with eaeh. 

1. I might love, 1. "We might love, . 

2. Tnou mightst love, 2. You might love^ 
8 He might love ; 3. Thej might love. 

Fresent'Ferfect Tense, 
Signs, may have, can have, must have, — ^Inflect with eadk 

1. I may have loved, 1. We may have loved, 

2. Thou mayst have loved, 2. You may have loved, 
8. He may have loved ; 8. They may have loved. 

Past-Perfect Tense, 

SiGi^ might have, could have, would have, should have, — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I might have loved, 1. We might have loved, 

2. Thou mightst have loved, 2. You might have loved, 
8. He might have loved ; 3. They might have loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present' Tense,* 

1. If I love, 1. If we love, 

2. If thoa love. 2. If you love, 

3. If he love ; 3. If they love. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

2. Love, love thou or you, or do thou 2. Love, love ye or you, or do ye 
or you love. or you love. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 
Prea^ Tense, To love. Pres.-Per Tense, To have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Imperfect, Loving. Perfect, Having loved.t 

* The present eubjunctivs is oaed only when reference is had to fbtare time. 

t conjugate thus: Active voice, indioative mode, prea. tense, Jlrat per, sing,, I lore 
or do love: past tense, I loved or did lore; and so on through the other tenses, andatt 
the modes. Than second person with Thau, Then third person with He. Thm 
wUh WC'—Yo'u.'^They, TKm the pcusive voice. 
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117. Conjugation of TO LOYE, JPasswe Voice. 
INDIOATIYE MODE. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. T am loved, 1. We are loved, 

2. Thou art loved, 2. You are loved, 
8. He is loved ; 8. They are loved. 

Past Tense. 

1. I was loved, 1. We were loved, 

2. Thou wast loved, 2. You were loved, 
8. He was loved ; 8. Thej were loved. 

Future Tense. 

1. I shall or will be loved, 1. We shall or will be loved, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be loved, 2. You shall or will be loved, 
8. He shall or will be loved ; 8. They shall or will be loved. 

Present-Perfect Tense. 

1. I have been loved, 1. We have been loved, 

2. Thou hast been loved, ' 2. You have been loved, 
8. He has been loved ; 8. They have been loved. 

Past-Perfect Tense. 

1. I had been loved, 1. We had been loved, 

2. Thou hadst been loved, 2. You had been loved, 

3. He had been loved ; 8. They had been loved. 

Future-Perfect Tense. 
Signs, shall have, will have. — Inflect with each. 

1. I shall have been loved, » 1. We shall have been loved, 

2. Thou shalt have been loved, 2. You shall have been loved, 
8. He shall have been loved ; 8. They shall have been loved, 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present Te)ise. 
Signs, may, can, muat. — ^Inflect with each. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may be loved, 1. We may be loved, 

2. Thou mayst be loved, 2. You may be loved, 
8. He may be loved ; 8. They may be loved. 
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Fast Tense, 
SiGNB^ might, could, toonld, ihovld. — ^Inflect with eodi. 
1. I might be loved, 1. "We might be loved, 

2i Thou mightst be loved, 2. You might be loved, 

3. He might be loved ; 8. They might be loved. 

Present-Perfect Tense, 
Signs, may have, can have, must have. — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I may have been loved, 1. We may have been loved, 

2. Thou mayst have been loved, 2. You may have been loved, 

3. He may have been loved ; 3. They may have been loved. 

Past-Perfect Tense, 

Signs, might have, eauld have, viould have, ahtndd ha»e, — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I might have been loved, 1. We might have been loved, 

2. Thou mightst have been loved, 2. You might have been loved, 

3. He might have been loved ; 3. They might have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIYE MODE. 
Present Tense, 

Singtdar, PluraL 

1. If* I be loved, 1 If we be loved, 

2. If thou be loved, 2. If you be loved, 
8. If he be loved ; 3. If they be loved. 

PaU Tense, 

1. If I were loved, 1. If we were loved, 

2. If thou wert loved, 2. If you were loved, 
8. If he were loved, 3. If they were loved. 

IMPEKATIYE MODE. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural, 

SL Be thou loved. 2. Be ye or you loved. 

INnNITIVE MODE. 
VretefU, To be loved, Pres, Per., To have been loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Tmptrfect, Being loved. Perfect, Loved, having been loved. 

* This tense is used only when reference is had to Aitore time, ^is not a part of the 
mode. Infeot the iiutioatiM and jiofanMaJ with (^before each. 
4 
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EXERCISE. 



Inflect the following verbs, first in the active voice, and then in the pt» 
site — Love, conquer, place, command, see, teach, hear, tell. 

118. Progresswe JPhrnij AarrrE Voice. — Synopsis. 

INDIOATIVB MODE. 

Pres,y I am living, Free. Per,^ I have been living. 

Faetf I was living, Faet Per.,, I had been living. 

Fid., I shall be living, Fut. Per., I shall have been living. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Pre».j I may be living, Free. Per., I may have been living. 

Fatit, I might be living, Fast Per., I might have been Kving. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Free., If I be living. Fast, If I were living. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 
Free., Be living, be thou or you living, or do thou or you be living. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 
Pres., To be living, Free. Per., To have been living. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Imper., Living. Perfect, Having been living. 

EXERCISE. 

Give a synopsis loith Thou. ThenvAthHe. — We. — Y(m. — They, In 
like manner, give a synopsis of ecuih of the following verbs : — Learn, live^ 
write, see, read, slt^ rise, fall, go, do, hear, conquer, command. (Hve th$ 
principal parts of each. 

119. Interrogoitwe Form. — Synopsis. 

Active Voice. Passive Voice, 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Free., Do I love ? Am I loved ? 

Fast, Did I love ? Was I loved ? 

Fat., Shall I love ? ShaU I be loved ? 

Pres. Per., Have I loved ? Have I been loved ? 

Fast Per., Had I loved ? Had I been loved \ 

Fut Per., Shall I have loved f Shall I have been loved f 
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POTENTIAL MODE. 



Pres , May I love f 

Pa*/; Might I love? 

PreB. Per., May I have loved f 

Past Per,, Might I have loved ? 



May I be loved ? 
Might I be loved ? 
May I have been loved f 
Might I have been loved t 



Give a synopsis toitk Thou. — He. — We. — You. — They. 



120. PRrsrOIPAL PARTS OF THE IRREGULAR YERBS. 
Those marked with an i?., have also a regular form. 

, Per. Participle, 

abode. 

been. 

arisen. 

awaked. 

bom. 

borne. 

beaten, beat 

begun. 

bent,R. 

bereft^ K 

besought 

bidden, bid. 

bound. 

bitten, bit 

tied. 

blown. 

broken. 

bred. 

brought 

built, R. 

burnt R. 

burst 

bought 

cast 

caught R. 

chidden, chid. 

chosen. 

cleaved. 

deft R., cloven. 

clung. 

clad, R. 

come. 

cost 

crept 

crowed 

cut 

dared. 

dared. 



Present 


Past. 


Imper. Participle. 


Abide, 


abode. 


abiding, 


Am, 


wa^ 


being. 


Arise, 


arose. 


arising. 


Awake, 


awoke, R. 


awaking; 


Bear( to produce] 


, bore. 


bearing, 


Bear (to carry). 


bore, bare. 


bearing, 


Beat 


beat, 


beating, 


Begin, 


began. 


beginning. 


Bend, 


bentR. 


bending. 


Bereave, 


bereft R. 


bereaving, 


Beseech, 


. besought, 


beseeching 


Bid, 


bid, bade, 


bidding. 


Bind, un- 


bound, 


binding. 


Bite, 


bit 


biting, 
bleeding, 


Bleed, 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew. 


blowing, 


Break, 


broke, 


breaking. 


Breed, 


bred. 


breeding. 


Brinff, 
Build, re- 


brought 
built, R. 


bringing, 
building. 


Bum, 


burnt R- 


burning. 


Burst, 


burst 


bursting, 


Buy, 


bought, 


buying; 


Cast 


cast 


casting. 


Catch, 


caught, R. 
chi^ 


catching. 


Chide, 


chiding. 


Choose, 


chose, 


choosing. 


Cleave (to adhere)^ cleaved, clave. 


deaving, 


Cleave (to split). 


clefts clove. 


' cleaving. 


Cling, 


clung; 


clinging, 
dothing. 


Clothe, 


dad, R. 


Come, be- 


came. 


coming, 


Cost, 


cost, 


costing. 


Creep, 


crept 


creeping. 


Crow, 


crew, R. 


crowing, 


Cut, 


CUty 


cutting, 


Dare (to venture), durst 


. daring. 


Dare (to challenge),daced, 


dai*ing, 
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Present 


Fast 


Imper, Fartieiple, 


Deal, 


dealt, 


dealing. 


t>i& 


dug, R. 
did. 


digging, 


Do, mia- un* 


domg, 


Draw, 


drew, 


drawing, 


Dream, 


dreamt^ R. 


dreaming, 


Drink, 


drank. 


drinking. 


Drive, 


drove, 


driving, 


Dwell, 


dwelt, R. 


dwelling. 


Eat, 


ate, eat, 


eating 


Fall, 6^ 


fell, 


falling. 


Feed, 


fed. 


feeding. 


Feel, 


felt, 


feeling. 


Fight, 


fought, 




Find, 


found. 


finding, 


Flee, 


fled. 


feeling, 


Fling, 


flung, 


flinging. 


Fly, 


flew, 


flying, 


Forbear, 


forbore, 


forbearing. 


Forget^ 


forgot. 


forgetting. 


Forsake, 


forsook, 


forsaking. 


Freeze, 


froze. 


freezing. 


Get^ be- for- 


got, gat, 


getting. 


GUd, 


gill^R. 


gilding. 


Gird, be- en- 


girt,R. 


girding. 


Give, for- mis- 


gave. 


giving. 


Go, 


went, 


goin^. 


Grave, en- R. 


graved, 


graving. 


Grind, 


ground, 


grinding. 


Grow, 
Hang 


grew, 
hung; R. 


growing, 
langing, 


Have, 


had, 


having. 


Hear, 


heard. 


hearing, 


Heave, 


hove, K 


heaving, 


Hew, 


hewed. 


hewing. 


Hide, 


hid, 


hiding. 


Hit, 


hit. 


hitting. 


Hold, be- with- 


held. 


holding, 


Hurt^ 


hurt. 


hurting. 


Keep, 


kept^ 


keeping. 


Kneel, 


knelt, R. 


kneeling, 


Knit, 


knit. 


knitting, 


KUDW, 


knew, 


knowing. 


Lade (to load), 


laded. 


lading; 


Lay. 


laid. 


laying. 


Lead, mis- 


led. 


leading, 


Leave, 


left. 


leaving. 


Lend, 


lent, 


lending. 


Lel^ 


H 


letting. 


Lie (to recline). 


lay, 


l7ing, 


Lights 


lighted, lit; 


lighting, 


Lose, 


lost. 


losing, 


Make, 


made. 


making, 


Mean, 


meant^ 


'meaning, 



Per. ParticipU. 
dealt, R. 
dug, R. 
done, 
drawn, 
dreamt, R 
drank, drunk, 
driven, 
dwelt^ R. 
eaten, 
fallen, 
fed. 
felt 
fought 
found, 
fled, 
flung, 
flown, 
forborne, 
forgotten, forgot 
forsaken, 
frozen, 
gotten, got 
gilt^K 
giri^R. 
given, 
gone. 

graven, graved, 
grouni 
grown, 
hung, R. 
had. 
heard, 
hoven, R. 
hewn, R. 
hidden, hid. 
hit 

held, hdden, 
hui't 
kept 
knelt, R. 
knit, R 
known, 
laden, 
laid, 
led. 
left, 
lent 
let 
lain. 

lighted, lit 
lost 
made, 
meant 
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Present. 


PatL 


Imper, Participle. 


Meet^ 


met. 


meeting; 


Mow, 


mowed. 


mowing; 


S^^'^"^ , V 


paid. 


paying. 


Pen {to ef\do9e\ 


pent^ R. 


penning; 


Put, 


put, 


putting. 


Quit, 


quit; R. 


quitting, 


Read, 


read. 


reading, 


Rend, 


rent, 


rending, 


Rid, 


rid. 


ridding. 


Ride, 


rode, ridt 


riding. 


Ring, 


rang, rung; 


ringing 


Rise, Or 


rose, 


rising. 


Rive, 


rived. 


riving; 


Rot^ 


rotted. 


rotting; 


Run, 


ran, run^ 


running; 


Saw, 


sawed. 


sawing, 


Say, 


said. 


saying, 


See, 


saw, 


seemg. 


Seek. 


sought, 


seeking; 


Seethe, 


seethed, sod. 


seething, 


Sell, 


sold. 


selling. 


Send, 


sent; 


sending, 


Set, ft«- 


set; 


setting. 


Shake, 


shook. 


shaking. 


Shape, mt« 


shaped. 


shaping. 


Shave, 


shaved. 


shaving. 


Shear, 


sheared. 


shearing. 


Shed, 


shed. 


shedding. 


Shine, 


shone, R. 


shining. 


Shoe, 


shod. 


shoeing; 


Shoots 


shot, 


shooting, 


Show, 


showed, 


showing; 


Shrink, 


shrunk, thrank. 


shrinking 


Shred. 


shred. 


shredding, 


Shut, 


shut; 


shutting, 


u 


sang, sung, 
sunk, Mnky 


sin^ng, 
sinking. 


Siti 


sat, 


Bitting, 


Slay, 


slew. 


slaying, 


^!?5P' 


tt 


sleeping. 


Slide, 


slidmg. 


Sling, 
Slink, 


slung, slang, 
slunk. 


slinging, 
slinking. 


Blit, 


slit. 


slitting. 


Smite, 


smote. 


smiting. 


Sow {to 8eatt€r\ 


sowed. 


sowing, 


Speak, fee- 


spoke, tpahe^ 


speaking. 


Speed, 


sped. 


speeding, 


Spell 


spelt; R. 


spelling. 


Spend, miS' 


spent, 


spending; 


SpDl, 


spilt; R. 


spilling. 


IPP*. 


spun, «paii» 


spinning; 


Spit^ie 


spit, 9p<a, 


spitting, 



Per, PartietpU. 

met 

mown, R. 
paid, 
pent; R. 
put 
quit R. 
read, 
rent 
rid. 

ridden, rid. 
rung, 
risen, 
riven, R. 
rotten, R. 
run. 

sawn, R. 
said. 



sought 

seethed, sod. 

sold. 

sent 

set 

shaken. 

shapen, R 

shaven, R. 

shorn, R. 

shed. 

shone, R. 

shod. 

shot 

shown, R. 

shrunk. 

shred. 

shut 

sung. 

sunk. 

sat 

slain. 

slept 

sliaden, slid. 

slung. 

slunk. 

slit; slitted. 

smitten. 

sown, R. 

spoken. 

sped. 

spelt^ R. 

spent 

spilt; B. 

spun. 

■pit 
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Present 


FasL Imper, Particple, 


Split; 


split; 


splitting. 


Spread, he- 


spread. 


spreading. 


Spring, 


sprang, sprung. 


sprin^ng; 


Stand, wit\ <feo. 


stood. 


standing. 


Steal, 


stole. 


stealing. 


Stick, 


stuck. 


sticking, 


Stina 
Stride, be- 


stun^ 
strode, stiid. 


, stinging; ' 
striding. 


Strike, 


struck. 


striking. 


String, 


strung. 


stringing. 


Strive, 


strove. 


striving. 


Strew, be- 


strewed. 


strewing. 


Strow, be- 


strowed. 


strowing. 


Sweai-, 


swore, etoare. 


swearing. 


Sweat, 


sweat; R 


sweating. 


IZTi 


swept; 
swelled, 


sweeping, 
swelling. 


Swim, 


swam, swum, 


swimming. 


Swing, 


swung. 


swinging, 


Take, be-M 


took, 


taking. 


Teach, mfV re- 


taught^ 


teaching. 


Tear, 


tore, tare^ 


tearing. 


Tell, 


told. 


telling, 


Think, be- 


thought, 


thinkmg, 


Thrive, 


thrived, throve. 


thriving, 


Throw, 


threw. 


throwing, 


Thrust, 


thrust^ 


thrusting. 


Tread, 


trod. 


treading. 


Wax, 


waxed. 


waxing. 


Wear, 


wore. 


wearing. 


Weave, 


wove, 


weaving. 


Weep, 


wept; 


weeping. 


Wet, 


wet^ R. 


wetting, 


Whet, 


whet^ R. 


whetting, 


Win, 


won. 


winning. 


Wind, 


wound, R. 


winding, 


Work, 


wrought, R. 


working, 


Wring, 




wringing. 


Write, 


wrote, 


writing, 



Per, Participle, 

split, . . 

spread. 

sprung. 

stood. 

stolen. 

stuck. 

stung. 

stridden, strid. 

struck, striekefL 

strung. 

striven. 

strewed, strewn. 

strowed, strown. 

sworn. 

sweat R. 

swept 

swollen, R. 

swum. 

swung. 

taken. 

taught 

torn. 

told. 

thought 

thriven, R. 

thrown. 

thrust 

trodden, trod. 

waxen, R. 

worn. 

woven. 

wept 

wet> R. 

whet^ R. 

won. 

wound. 

wrought; R. 

wrung. 

writt^ 



IMPERSON-AL VERBS. 

121. An Impersonal verb is one used only in the 
third person singular. In English, it has the pronoun 

'What is an impersonal verb ? What has it for a subject ? 

lSoT&—Clea/vet to adhere, is regular. JBanff^ to take life by hanging, Is regular; aa 
<* The thief was hanffed.'* " The doak was hung up.** Lads, to dip, is regular. Those 
in itaUoe are either obiciUte or dbwtssoent Strew and thew are giving way to etrcw^ 
and «Aou>, as they ax^ pronounced. For DEnonva vxsbs, see (llO*— 2.) 
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it for a subject; as, It rains: It enoios: It hails: It 
leAoves. 

To tbis class belong the expressions, methinks, methoficght ; 
meseems, meseemed ; sometimes used for, It seems to me — It 
Q^ipears to Tne, &c. 

EXERCISES. 

Write on your slate^ for recitation^ ten neuter verbs ; ten 
active ; ten passive ; ten regtilar ; and ten irregular. 

At different recitations^ give the principal parts of all the 
irregular verbs. 

Write ten sentences^ each containing an irregular verb; 
and ten, each containing a regular verb. 

MODEL OF PARSING. 

John studies to improve his mind. 

Studies is a verb, a word that signifies to do : active, it ex- 
presses action : intransitive, it has no object after it : regular, 
it forms its past tense and perfect participle by taking ed : in- 
dicative mode, it expresses a declaration : present tense, it de- 
notes present time: third person and singular number to 
agree with its nominative John, accQrding to Eule 8. The 
verb agrees with its nominative in person and number. Give 
a synopsis of studies in the indicative mode, third person 
singular. 

2\) improve is a verb, a word that signifies to do : active, it 
expresses action : transitive, it has an object after it : regular, 
it forms its past tense and perfect participle by taking ed : in- 
finitive mode, it is not limited by person and number: present 
tense, it denotes present time ; and refers to the noun John 
for its subject, according to Rule 11. Infinitives and partici- 
ples relate to nouns or pronouns as their subjects. Conjugate 
the verb in the infinitive mode. 

I could stand. 
Could stand is a verb, a word that signifies to be : neuter, 
it expresses a state of being : intransitive, it has no object 
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after it : irregular, it does not form its past tease and perfect 
participle by taking cd : potential mode, it expresses a thing 
as possible or necessary: past tense, it denotes past time 
indefinite : first person and singular number to agree with its 
nominative 7, according to Rule 8. (Repeat the rule.) Give 
a synopsis of could stand, in the potential mode, first person 
singular. 

See the vessel sailing. 
Sailing is a participle, it is a mode of the verb used to 
assume the attribute : the principal parts are sail, sailed, sail- 
ing, sailed : it is an imperfect participle, it expresses a thing 
as not completed : intransitive, it has no object after it ; and 
refers to the noun vessel for its subject, according to Rule 1 1. 
{Repeat the rule.) Form the participles in the active voice, 

EXAMPLES FOR PAESIKG. 

Water flows. Eain descends. Sarah's father re- 
wards James. The dog pursues the fox. The good 
boy reads his book. Thou leamest. We improve. 
You walk. Birds fly. 

Charles may find his book. He can read it. Lions 
might roar. Those men could walk. Adam would 
sin. You might have learned. He might have learned. 

If he study, he will improve, I will remain, if he 
desire it. Take heed, lest any man deceive you. 

Milton will learn to write. Strive to obtain wisdom. 
Let no man deceive you. They saw the men walking. 
We heard the wind roaring. The trees are bending. 
I am writing. The birds are singing. The letter is 
written. He has been injured. America was dis 
covered by Columbus. Man beholds the twinkling 
stars adorning night's blue arch. She lives, loving all, 
and loved by all. She was found, reading the poem. 
Seek to have anarchy destroyed. The sun approach- 
ing, the snow melts away. Having been elected, he 
will take the command. 
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ADVEEBS. 

122. An adverb* is a word used to modify the sense 
of a verb, adjective, or other adverb ; as, " The horse 
steps lightly : he is a remarkably fine animal, and can 
run very fast." 

Rem. — ^Adverbs briefly express what would otherwise require two or 
more words; as^ Nowt for ai this time: There, for in that place: Lightltf, 
for in a light manner : RemarJcably, for in a remarkable degree : Very^ 
for in a high degree. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

123. Adverbs are of five general classes: time^ 
placd^ degree^ cause^ and manner. 

Note. — Other dasses are included in these as follow : 
L Of Time; as, nowy yet^ to-day^ yesterday, already, lately, since, ago, 
soon, erelong, by and by, then, early, late, alxoays, ever, never, oft, often^ 
again, seldom, rarely, daily, once, twice, three times, the moment, the in- 
stant, etc. - 

II. Of Place ; as^ Jiere, there, where, yonder, above, below, about, wherever, 
in, within, without, here and there, etc 

1. Of Obder ; as, first, secondly, thirdly, lastly, finally, etc 

2. Of Direction ; as, up, down, backward, forward, forth, easttoard, 
inward, hither, thither, whither, away, out, into, hence, thence, whence, to 
and fro, etc. 

IIL Of Degkee or QuAinTrr ; as, more, most, less, least ; well, better, as, 

so, very, rather, quite, fully, chiefiy, almost, nearly, entirely, m/ueh, little, 

enough, even, but, only, hardly, nearly, partly, too, totally, wholly, st^fi- 

dently, perfectly, how (in what degree), however, howsoev^, ever so, ed to- 
gether, etc 

IV. Of Cause or Reason ; as, why, wherefore, therefore, then, hence, 
whence, oyfisequently, 

V. Of Manner or Quality ; as, so, thus, how, somehow, however, across, 
apart, asunder, eUe, like, otherwise, together, to-wit, namely, necessarily, 
paftieularly, well, wisely, justly, foolishly, ill, quickly, slowly, tamely^ 
nobly, and many others, formed from adjectives bj adding ly, or change 
ing le into ly; as, bad, badly; wise, wisely; able, ably*, noble, nobly; eta 

What is an adyerb ? What do adverbs briefly express ? Of how many general daas' 
es are adverbe? Bopeet all the dassos. 

* Adverb is from the Latin, ad and verbvm, which signify to a verb. 

4* 
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1 Ov Doubt; be, perhaps, perchance, peradveniure, pouibLy, hapiy, 
may-be, 

2. Of Interrogation; be, how, why, when, whence, wliere, whitheTt 
wherefore, whereto, whereunto, etc 

8. Of Affirhation; as, aye, yea, yes, amen, verily, truly, certainly^ 
wreljj, indeed, doubtless, undoubtedly, forsooth, etc 

4. Of Negation ; as, nay, no, not, not at all, in no wise, etc 

124. Adverbs vMially answer the foUowirig questiona : — 

1 . Of Time, When ? How long ? How often % 

2. (yP/acc, Where? Whither? Whence? 

3. Of Degree, How much ? In what degree ? To what 
extent ? 

4. Cy Cawse, Why? Wherefore? For what? 

5. Of Manner, How? In what manner? 

REMARKS. 

125. — 1. Adverbs of time may denote past, present, future, relaiive, or 
Xsolttte time ; or the order of time ; as, Ago, lately ; now, to-day ; soon, 
**'Hnorrow; when, before, after; always, never; often, again; first, 
•econdiy, thirdly, 

2. WhUe, whilst, and as long as, denote the duration, till and until, 
i^he commencement, and since, the termination, of a period of time. 

8. Adverbs of relative time represent the time of a subordinate clause, 
as antecedent to, simultaneous with, or subsequent to^ the time of the 
principal clause ; as^ 

C before the cars arrived. 

I was at the depot i when the cars arrived. 

( after the cars arrived. 

4. Moduli adverbs are such as affect the character of a sentence. They 
represent it as positive or negative, definite or indefinite, limited or. un- 
limited, or interrogative; as, yes, yea, ay, aye; nay, no, not; verily, truly, 
undoubtedly, certainly; possibly, probably, perhaps^ perchance; why 
where f when? whence? whither? whether? how? 

6. Phrases are often used as adverbs to denote time, place, degree, cause, 
cr jnanner ; as, in vain, in fine, in order, at nost^ at least, at length, 
long since, long ago, on high, not at ail, to aivl fro, hand in hand, side*by 
side, <&c 

Note — 1. He left iong since, long ago, some time since, some time ago. 



What qneetlons do those cf time answer? Of place? Of degree? Of eaase? Of 
maocer ? How are phrases often used ? 
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2. The wall is guUe high, ««r^ high, a trijh higher. 8. The place is icon. 
draus deep. He is somewhat arrogant. 4. It is tealdhug hot. Thej are 
dripping wet. It S^freeeing cold. 

In No. 1. the phrases, in italieSj are adverbs modifying left In 2, 8^ 
4, the words italicized are adverbs modifying the adjectiyes following 
them. 

6. Many adverbs are formed bj the mi ion of two or more words ; aa, 
Rereifiy of here and in; T/iereofy of there and of; Whereby^ of vJute and 
htf ; Iiideedy of in and deed; Sometimes, of some and times, 

^. Yeci, yes, nay, no, namely, to wit, and amen, generally modify no 
word, being nsoally independent ; as^ " Will you go f" " Yes." — "Is he 
sick!" "No." 

S. There is often a mere expletive ; as, ** There is no doubt of the faeL** 
— "If there be yet another name more free." — Fope. — "There are dol- 
phins;" I e., dolphins exist 

CONJUNCTIVE ADVERBS. 

126. A conjunctive adverb is one that is used as a connec- 
tive modifier. It usually modifies two words in the different 
clauses which it connects. It is equivalent to a relative pro- 
noun and its antecedent, or to two phrases ; as, ^^ I saw him 
when he came ;" i. e., at the time at which he came ; — at the 
time modifies saw, and at which modifies came ; hence, when 
modifies both saw and came. " Whither I go ye know ;" i. e., 
" Ye know the plajce to which I go." — " Do you know how it 
is done?" i. e., the manner in which it is done? The first 
phrase properly represents a correlative understood ; as, " I 
saw him {then\ when he came." — ^^ I will go {thither), whither 
thou goest." 

REMAB.KS. 

X. — The conjunctive adverbs are, after, before, ere, even, since, Juno, till, 
until, when, where, while, whilst, whenever, no sooner, as-long-as, as-sooti' 
as, the instant, the moment, <&c 

2. — ^Adverbs sometimes modify prepositions; as, "He was struck jtut 
bdow the eye." " The bird flew nearly over us." 

8. — ^Adverbs sometimes become adjectives ; as, "He is the only man 
for music." — Johnson. "Almost a week was lost; and but little was 
done for nearly a month." 

Of what are many adyerbs formed ? What Is said of yea, yes, nay, no, *e.t What 
iflaeonjanctiveadyerb? What does it modify ? To what ia it equivaleiitr 
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MODIFICATIONS. 

127. Adverbs haye modifications of oomparison. They are 
compared in the same manner as adjectives ; as, Soon, sooner^ 
soonest ; often, oftener, oftenest ; toiselj/, more taisely, mosf, 
wisely ; fiercely, less fiercely, least fi^cdy. 

The following are ii*regular in comparison ; as, Badly or 
iU, worse, worst ; far, farther, farthest ; little, less, least : 
much, more, most ; well, better, best, 

EXERCISES. 

Write on your slate five adverbs of .vich class. Compare 
soon, often ; badly or ill ; far, little, much, well ; nobly, freely, 
wisely, fiercely, cheerfully, gracefully, discreetly. 

Write short sentences, using each of the preceding adverbs^ 

MODEL OF PARSING. 
The man walks slowly ; he is very old. 
Slowly is an adverb, a word used to modify the sense of a 
verb; of manner, and modifies toalks, according to Rule 14. 
Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. 

Yery is an adverb, a word used to modify the sense of an 
adjective ; of degree, and modifies old, according to Kule 14. 

EXAMPLES EOR PAESmG. 
Peter wept bitterly. Birds fly swiftly. Horses run 
fast. He returned yesterday. They came to-day. She 
will leave very soon. I know why you came. You 
can tell how he walks. The trees bend, when the wind 
blows. They are very young. He fell asleep. "When 
will he return ? "Why are you so sad ? How was the 
battle won? Negligent servants drive horses care- 
lessly. A cheerful temper often affords great delight. 



PEEPosmoisrs. 

128. A Preposition'^ is a word used to show the 

Wbflt modiflcationB liAve adverbs ? How are they compared ! * What is a preposition f 
* Preposition is from the Latin prcepoHt'iis, wliich signifies pfnoed b^ore. 
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relation of a noun or pronoun to some other word ; as, 
" The lave of wiscbm,''—'' Walk before him,''—'' High 
xnfrordP 

BEMARKS. 

1. Every relation necessarily implies more than one object. Of the 
words related, the former is called the aidecednd term of the relation ; 
and the latter, the aitbsegttent term. The antecedent term may be a noon, 
pronoun, adjective, verb, adverb, or conjunction. The subiequewt term 
may be a noun or pronoun. The learner should carefully observe the 
sense, and parse accordingly. The terms of relation are often transposed ; 
aSf "In every ear incessant rumors rung** — Pope, 

2. The preposition and its object form a phraee, limiting the principal 
term; aa, "The city of Boston.** — ^Here, eity is the principal term: of 
Boston, the phrase limiting it 

8. Two prepositions are sometimes taken together in parsing ; as^ ** God 
hath set the one over against the other." — £!ccl. 7 : 14. " He reasoned 
with them out of ihe Scriptures.** — Acts 11 : 2. "So Paul departed 
from among them." — Acts 17 : 83. 

4. Than, before whom or tohiclt, is used as a preposition ; as^ " Than 
whom none higher sat" — Milton. "Than which nothing is more 
absurd." — A. Barnes, 

6. Butf in the sense of except^ is used as a preposition ; as^ " All, hut 
him, had fled." — Hemans. " She speaks of none hut him." 

129.— A LIST OF PREPOSITIONS. 



About^ 


beneath. 


like. 


till. 


above, 


between, 
betwixt 


near. 


to. 


according to, 


notwithstanding, 


touching^ 


across^ 


beside, ) 
besides, • 


0^ 


toward or 


after. 


off. 


towards^ 


against^ 
along, 
amid, ) 
amidst, ) 


beyond, 
but 


on, 
over. 


under, 
underneath, 


by, 


out of. 


until, 


concerning, 


overthwai't^ 


unto, 


among, ) 
amongst^ J 


down. 


past 


up, 


during. 


regarding. 


upon, 


around, 


except 


respecting. 


with. 


as to. 


excepting. 


round, 


within. 


at, 


far, 


save, 


without^ 


athwart^ 


from. 


saving, 


wortJi. 


before. 


in. 


smce. 




behind, 


into. 


through, 




below, 


instead of. 


throughout^ 





What does eveiy relation Imply? Of the words related, what la the former term 
called? The latter? What may be tbo antecedent term? The anbseqnent term? 
What do the preposition and its object form ? When is than a preposition ? When is 
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180. — 1 Af in the Bense of at, in, on, ta,OTby,iatL prepocdtioii, in 
sach expresaionB as, a hunting, a going, a reading ; aa, ** Faith Bet it a 
going and kept it agoing" — Chaliners, "He that goes a borrowing 
goes a iorrowing," — Bronson, 

2. A preposition used without a regimen, becomes an adverb; as^ 
" He has gone before." — "She walks about-" 

8. In such phrases as c<i8t up, fall on, &c, up and on are to be taken 
08 a part of the yerb ; as, ** Still evening came on." 

EXERCISE. 

Write short sentences, each containing one or more prepo* 
sitions. Thus ; Birds fly in the air. They rode into the 
country. He walks taith a staff by moonlight. 



MODEL OF PAESING. 

He lives in Paris. 

In is a preposition, a word used to show the relation of a 
noun or pronoun to some other word : it shows the relation 
between Paris and /zz;es, according to Rule 15. Prepositions 
show the relation of ideas. 

EXAMPLES FOR PARSmG. 

He resides in New-York. Flowers bloom iix sum- 
mer. Kivers flow into the sea. Birds fly through the 
air. He came from Kome. He came to Paris. He 
came from Kome to Paris. They traveled through 
Ohio into Kentucky. The knife is worth a dollar. 
He reasoned with them out of the Scriptures. Simon 
Peter said unto them, I go a fishing. All are capable 
of living well. "We learn with wonder how this world 
began. From the tomb the voice of Nature cries. 
Than whom none higher eat. She speaks of none but 
him. 
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CONJIIN'CnONS. 

131. A Conjtmction* is a word used to connect 
words, phrases, or clauses ; as, " You a/nd I will go ; 
hut he must stay." — " He departed thence to teach and 
to preachr 

CLASSIFICATION. 

132. Conjunctions are of two classes : coordinate 
and svhordmate. 

A coordinate conjunction is one that connects ele- 
ments of equal rank ; as, " Time is short, and art is 
long." — " He or I must go." 

A svhordinate covjimction is one that connects ele- 
ments of unequal rank ; as, " He will go, if you will." — 
" I will walk, that you may ride." 

LIST OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

133. — 1. Codrdmate : also, and, as wdl as ; but, still, yet, 
nevertheless, nottoithstanding ; else, or, nor, neither, 

2. Subordinate : if, though, although, unless, except, whe- 
ther, lest, that, provided ; for, since, because, than, as, whereas, 
inasmuch as, 

3. Of the cccrdinate, the first three are copulative; the 
next five, adversative ; and the last four, alternative. 

4. Of the subordinate, the first nine are signs of the sub- 
junctive mode, and express some condition, motive, or suppo- 
sition ; the last seven denote a cause or na^on : than and as 
usually denote comparison. 

CORRELATIVES. 
134. A correlative is a connective which reciprocates with 
another to mark the sense more closely ; as, 

What is a coiijimctlon ? Of how many classes are coi^Janctions ? What la a coordi- 
nate oonjnnctlon? A anbordinate? Which are the coardinate? The sabordlnate f 
What Is a correlatiTe f 

• Ow^wMstion is fiwm the Latin eon^wngo, which slgnlflee to)oin togMftsr, 
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Thougli — ^yet ; as, *' Though he were dead, yet shall he 
Uve." 

Both — and; as, "He controls both public and private 
affairs." 

Whether — or ; as, Whether it were you or they." 
Either — or ; as, " Either come, or send quickly." 
Neither — nor ; as, " Neither act nor promise hastily." 
Such — as ; as, " Give us such things as you please." 
Such — that ; as, " His liabilities are such^ that he must 
:«il." 

So— that ; as, " She speaks so low, that she is not heard.*' 
So — as ; as, " She is not 50 amiable, a^s her sister." 
As — as ; as, " You are as tall as he is." 
As — so ; as, " As he thinketh in his heart, so is he." 
More — than ; as, " He has more than he needs." 
Better — than ; as, " Wisdom is better than rubies." 
Wiser — ^than ; as, *• He is vnser than his teachers." 
Note.— Some of the above correlatives are not conjauctions. As and 
«o, as antecedents, are generally adverbs. 

MODEL OF PARSING. 

John and James are happy, because they are good. 

And is a conjunction, a word used to connect words or 

clauses : coordinate, it connects elements of equal rank ; and 

unites John and James^ according to Kule 17. Conjunctions 

unite words, phrases, or clauses. 

Because is a conjunction, a word used to connect words or 
clauses: subordinate, it connects elements of unequal rank; 
and unites clauses, according to Kule 17. (Repeat the rule.) 
Are is a verb, etc. ; third person and plural number, to 
agree with its nominatives taken together, according to Kule 
12. {Repeat the rule.) 

They is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun : personal, 
it has a form to denote its person : mas. gen., third per., and 
sing, num., to agree with its antecedents taken together, ac- 
cording to Rule 12. {Repeat the rule.) They is in the nom- 
inative case, being the subject of the verb are, according to 
Rule 1. {Repeat tJie rule.) 
NoTB. — Happy relates to Jarne^ and John; and good to thsy. 
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EXAMPLES FOR PARSHTG. 

Time is short; and art is long. Vice stings ns in 
our pleasures ; but virtue consoles us in our pains. 
Cast out the scomer ; and contention shall cease. He 
Lad returned, or I should have seen him. He has not 
gone to the city, nor is he ready to go. The horse is 
prepared against the day of battle ; but safety is of the 
Lord. I wrote, because it amused me. He would 
walk, if he could. He was poor, though he might have 
been rich. I will walk, that you may ride. Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him. "Withdraw thy 
foot from thy neighbor's house, lest he be weary with 
thee. As cold waters are to a thirsty soul, so is good 
news from a far country. Exercise and temperance 
strengthen the constitution. "Wisdom or folly governs 
us. "We have counted the cost: hence we are pre- 
pared for the contest. The cars have arrived ; there- 
fore we must go. Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall 
ye touch it, lest ye die. 

REMARK. 

135. Hence, then, therefore, wherefore, conse^ienily, etc, when not 
adverbs, are nsuallj coordinate conjunctions. Of the correlatiyes^ those 
in italics, are coordinate. The foUowing coordinates sometimes occur ; 
as, now^^hen; indeed, tndy — but; not only — hut, but also, but likewiie. 
When other correlatives occur, they are generally sul ordinate. (214.) 
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An Interjeetion* is a word used to express some 
emotion of the mind ; as, oh ! ah ! aZaa ! 

Interjections are used independently ; i. e., without 

What is an interjection 7 How are inteijections used f 
* Jnt0f^«cMon is from the Latin inter^ectue, which algniflee thrown letwmik 
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dependence on other words; as, ^^Oh! what is 
herel" (180.) 

LIST OF mXEKJEOTIONS. 

137. 01 oh ! ah 1 eh 1 ha 1 hah I aha ! alas 1 alack ! hold \ 
ho ! shame 1 hail ! lo I look ! see ! hush ! hist 1 fie I foh ! 
pshaw! pugh! fudge 1 tush I tut! hey! heyday! heigh-ho! 
mum ! avaunt ! avast ! away ! bah ! huzza ! hurrah ! Ealloo ! 
hem ! adieu ! bravo ! indeed ! welcome ! what ! strange 1 fare- 
well! 

REMARKS. 

1. should be used only before a word in direct address ; and 0\ 
detached, with a point after it, or after the next word ; as, ** Virtue !" 
—"Oh! how can it be I' 

2. The first nine interjections have a variable delivery in elocution: 
the others are invariable, being uttered with partial or perfect close, 
(233.-14.) 

3. Each interjection is equivalent to, or an abbreviation of, a simple 
sentence; as, tf^/— -what do you say? — hold (you); ho, pronounced 
{wk6e),'^8top (you); Jle=it iB fie; i. e. hateful; A^y— be joyful ; adieti-^ 
I commend you to God ; farewelU^o well ; or, I take leave of you. 

MODEL OF PAESma 

Hah ! have I caught thee at last? 
Hah is an interjection, a word nsed to express some 
emotion of the mind ; and is used independently, ac- 
cording to Kule 18. Interjections have no dependence 
in construction. (180.) 

EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

Thy way, O Lord, is in the sea. He comes, huzza 
in aU his pomp I Seel it rends the rocks asunder! 
Oh I haste my father's heart to cheer. Hush f he is at 
the door. O Virtue! how amiable thou art! AlasI 
he cried, the fault is mine. His fate, alas, was deplor- 
able. Hah ! it is a sight to fi^eeze one ! Ha ! ha I 

How BhoQld O! and Ohl bo naed? Give Semarksl and 2. 
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yon thouglit me blind, did yon? What I might Borne 
then have been taken I "What ! are yon mad ? 

EXERCISE. 

Write sentences containing examples of each part of speech. 



PART III. 
SYNTAX. 

138. Syntax^ is putting words together in order. It 
treats of the relation, agreement, arangement, and gov- 
ernment, of words in sentences. 

Mdation is the reference which one word has to an- 
other in sense. 

Agreement is the similarity of words in their modifi- 
cations. 

Arrangement is the correct collocation of words in a 
sentence. (221.) 

Government is the power which one word has to mod- 
ify another. 

SENTENCES. ' 

139. A sentence is a collection of words embodying 
a complete thought. It may contain one or more 
propositions ; e. g. " The word of the Lord is right." 

What is syntax ? Of what does It treat? What is relation ? Agreement? Arrange* 
ment? Government ? What is a sentence ? What may It contain? 

1. Syntax, [Or. syn^ together, and toMO, to pnt;] To put together in order. 

2. Sentence, [L. HmtenUOt from wnUo^ to think;] a collection of words embodying 
a fhonght, a period. 
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— " The word of the Lord is right ; and all his works 
are done in truth." 

140. A^opodiion contains a subject and predicate ; 
aSj " Snow falls : " snow is the subject : falls is the 
predicate. 

The subject is that of wliich something is said ; as, 
" Winds blow." 

The predicate is that which .is said of the subject; 
as, "Kain/aZZ^." 

These may be either simple^ complex^ or composite ; 
as, 1. " Boys study." — 2. " Good boys study well." — 3. 
" James and John read and write." 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

141. Sentences are classified according to their form, 
mode, and structure. 

In FOEM, they are simple or compound. 
In MODE, they are declaratiA)e^ imperative^ or inter- 
rogative; each of which may be exclamatory. 
In STRUCTURE, they are close^ compact^ or loose. 

DEFINITIONS. 

142. — L Sentences, in form, are simple or compound. 

A simple sentence is one that contains a single propo- 
sition ; as, " I will walk." 

A compound sentence is one that contains two or 
more propositions ; as, " Man is mortal ; his days are 
few." 

The propositions that make up a compound sentence 
may be independent of each other, and of equal rank ; 
as, " I will walk, and you may ride." In this case, the 
sentence is called composite. 

What does a proposition contain? What is the subject ? The predicate ? Are these 
always simple? According to what are sentences classified? How many in form, 
and what are they? In mode? Instractore? W£at is a simple sentence? Aeom* 
poond sentence ? A composite sentence ? A complex sentence ? 
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Or, one or more of the propositions may be subordi- 
nate to the rest ; as, " I will walk, that you may rideP 
In this case, the sentence is called complex. 

Note. — ^The parts of a composite sentence are called memhers. They 
are connected by codrdinate conjunctions. The parts of a complex sen- 
tence are called clauses. They are connected by subordinate conjunc- 
tions^ conjunctive adverhs, relative pronouns, phrases, or by incorporation. 

143. n. Sentences, inMODE, are dedarativCj imperatwe, 
and interrogative ; each of which may be exclamatory* 

A deda/raime sentence is one that expresses a declara- 
tion ; as, */ He reads. " — " He can write. " 

An imperative sentence is one that expresses a com- 
mand, entreaty, or permission ; as, " Obey me." — 
"Tarry awhile." — " Go in peace.". 

An imiterrogative sentence is one that asks a question ; 
as, " Does he read ? "— " Can he write ? " 

Interrogative sentences are of four kinds : dejmite^ 
indefinite^ indirect^ and double. 

A defimte interrogative is one asked by a verb, and 
can be answered by yes or no; as, " i^ he there ? iV^o." 
— "TFSXyougo? Tes:' 

An indefinite interrogative is one asked by a pronoun 
or adverb, and cannot be answered by yes or no; as, 
" WTwrri seest thou ? The king." — " When did you re- 
4;am? Yesterday." 

An indirect interrogative is a question in a declara- 
tive form, asked for confirmation; as, 1. "Tou live 
here, sir? I do." — " Tou will remember my request?" 
— 2. "Let me take your book?" — "Grant me this re- 
quest?" — 3. "Tou surely must have seen him?" — - 
"Sure, you are not angry?" — "Tou are certainly not 
contented ? " — " Tou are "certain you saw him ? " 

Note, — Of these examples, the first two have the declarative form ; 

What la a declavatiye sentence? An imperatlTe sentence? An interrogattye seo- 
tanoe? How many kinds of interrogatives? Wliat is a definite interro«;ative? Anin- 
deflnltef Aniodiroct? 
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the next two, the imperative; and the others are dUtmgaished hj Bome 
emphatio word, as wre^ eutely^ certaifdy, <&c. 

A dotMe irUerrogati/ve is a question in two parts 
united by the disjunctive or; as, " Is lie rich, or is he 
poor ? " — " Art thou he that should come, or do we look 
for another ? " 

. An exdarrKxtory sentence is any sentence that ox- 
presses some emotion of the mind ; as, 1. Awe : " He 
is a madman ! " — 2. Fear : " It is dangerous I " — " How 
he glares I " — 3. Wonder : " Is it possible ! " 

144. — ^in. Sentences, in steuotuke, are dose^ comr 
pacty or loose. 

A close sentence is one whose parts are closely con- 
nected both in thought and construction ; as, "The boy 
who studies, will improve." — " Mark me, and be aston 
ished, and lay your hand upon your mouth." — " "What 
man is like Job, who drinketh up scorning like water?" 
(182.-1.) 

A compact sentence is one whose parts begin with 
correlatives expressed or understood; as, "As it was 
then, so is it now." — " If thou hast understanding, hear 
this."—" Should he study, he will improve." (182.-2.) 

The dovhle compact is two single compacts united : 
making one compact with four parts ; as, " Henceforth 
I call you not servants, for the servant knoweth not 
what his lord doeth ; lut I have called you friends ; for 
all things that I have heard of my Father, I have made 
known unto you." — John 15 : 15. (184.) 

A loose sentence is one whose parts are connected in 
thought, but not in construction ; as, " Length of days 
is in her right hand; and in -her left hand are riches 
and honor." — " The way of the wicked is as darkness : 
they know not at what they stumble." (186.) 

What la a double interrogative ? An exclamatory sentence ? What la % doM BeB» 
tence ? A compact sentence f A doable compact ? A loose sentence f 
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145. — ^1. A compdlMive is the name of an object ad- 
dressed ; as, ^'Lord, I cry unto thee." — " Search me, O 
Ood.^^ — " Jesudy Master^ have mercy on us I " (180.) 

2. A ci/rGumsta/nce is an important word, phrase, or 
clause, placed at the beginning, middle, or end, of a 
sentence ; as, " Verily^ I say imto you." — " An oratoi 
may often, hf this Tcvnd of st/yle^ gain great admiration, 
without hemg nea/r his proper endP 

3. A phrase is a collection of connected words not 
forming a complete proposition ; as. To walk; To ride : 
Of wisdom; In Boston: To he sure; In general. 
These may become complex or composite ; as. To walk 
fast; To ride vp; To read and write: In old Bos- 
ton ; Of wisdom and of prudence. 

ELEMENTS OP SENTENCES. 
146. The parts^ or dements, of sentences are wordsj 
phrases, clauses, or members. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Words. 2. Phrases. 3. Clauses. 

Sm to sin that one should sin. 

Writing to write that one should write. 

Wealthy of wealth who is wealthy. 

Now at this time while we are talking. 

4. Members : " (The word of the Lord is right) ; and 
(all his works are done in truth)." 

A sentence may have six kinds of elements : tioo, 
pri/ncipcd; three, subordinate ; and a connective. 

ThQ principal elements are the subject suid predicate; 
as, " Boys readP They are essential to every complete 

sentence. 

* . — __ — . ■ 

What is a oompellativo ? A eircamstance ? A phrase? Give examples of com* 
plex and composite phrases. What are the eleiqents of sentences ? How many el«- 
ments may a sentenoe have ? What are they ? Which are the principal ? 
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The sicbordinate elements are the attributive, the comr 
» « I « 

jplement, and the circumstance; as, ''Good boys read 

hooks attentively.^^ They serve to modify or limit the 
principal elements, on which they depend. 

The connective element is a jpreposition^ conju^nction^ 
conjunctive adverb^ relative jn'onoun^ oy: phrase. 

EXERCISE. 

Wnie four sentences, each containing the two principal 
and three subordinate elements, 

SYNTHESIS AND ANALYSIS. 
147. Synthesis is the process of combining elements. 
Analysis is the process of separating a combination 
into its elements. 

Thus : By synthesia, letters form syllables, syllables form words, words 
form sentences, sentences form paragraphs, and paragraphs form a dis- 
course. By ancUysiSy each of these combinations can be resolved into 
the next lower, till we return to the letters, which represent the ele- 
mentary sounds of the language. 

148. — 1. Discourse is a series of thoughts expressed 
in words. 

2. Ajpa/ragraph is a distinct part of a discourse. It 
may consist of one sentence, or of many. 

3. An adjunct is an element that limits some other 
element. 

4. An ellipsis is the omission of some word or words. 

5. "Words omitted by ellipsis, if requisite in parsing, 
must be supplied. (219.) 

ORDER OF ANALYZING. 
149. — 1. Discourses: — Ist, separate the discouree 
into paragraphs ; 2d, separate the paragraphs into sen- 
tences ; 3d, analyze the sentences. 

Which are the subordinate ? What do the latter serve ? What is synthesis f Wha* 
is analysis? What is disconrse ? A paragraph? An adjunct? An ellipsis? 
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2. — Sentences ;— Oive 1st, the kind of sentence (with 
reference to form, structure, and mode) ; 2d, the sub 
ject and its limitations, analyzing the adjuncts ; 3d, the 
predicate and its limitations, analyzing the adjuncts. 

3. — Words: — Give 1st, an etymological; 2d, a syl- 
labic ; 3d, a phonetic ; and 4:th, a literal analysis. 

150. KULES OF SYNTAX. 

RULE I. ^NOMINATIVES. 

The subject of a finite verb is put in the nominative 
case. 

RULE n. ^APPOSITION. 

A noun or pronoun limiting another, in apposition, 
is put in the same case. 

RULE ra. — ^POSSESSIVES. 

A noun or pronoun limiting a noun, not in apposi- 
tion, is put in the possessive case. 

RULE IV. CASE ABSOLUTE. 

A noim or pronoun, not governed, is put in the case 
absolute. 

RULE V. ^ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives limit nouns, pronouns, phrases, or clauses. 

RULE VI PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns agree with their substantives in gender 
person, and number. 

RULE Vn. — DOUBLE RELATIVES. 

Double relatives always supply two cases. 

What order is to be obseryed in analyzing discourses ? In analyzing sentences f In 
analyzing words ? What is the rule for nominatiyes ? For a noun or pronoun in ap- 
position? Forpossessives? For the case absolute? For a^ectiyes ? For pronouns? 
For double relatiyes? 

5 
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RULE Vra. ^VSRB8. 

The verb agrees witli its nominative in person and 
number. 

RXTLE IX. OBJECTIVES AFTER VERBS. 

The object of a transitive verb is pnt in the objective 
aae. 

RULE X. ^SAME CASES. 

Intransitive and passive verbs have the same case 
after as before them, when both words refer to the 
same thing. 

RULE XI. ^INFINITIVES AND PARTICIPLES. 

Infinitives and participles relate to nouns or pronouns 
as their subjects. 

RULE Xn. ^VERBS AND PRONOUNS. PLURAL. 

When two or more singular nouns or pronouns are 
taken together, a verb or pronoun, to agree with them, 
must be pluraL 

RULE Xm. VERBS AND PRONOUNS. SINGULAR. 

When two or more singular nouns or pronouns are 
taken separately, a verb or pronoun, to agree with 
them, must be singular. 

RULE XIV. ^ADVERBS. 

Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. 

RULE XV. PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions show the relation of ideas. 

RULE XVL^-OBJECTIVES AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

The object of a preposition is put in the objective 
CQ.se. 

What Is the rule for verbs ? For th^ object of a transitiye yerb ? For the same Cflsea f 
For infinitives and participles? For noons or pronouns taken together? Taken aep* 
arately ? For adverbs ? For prepositions ? For the ol^ect of a preposition ? 
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RULE xvn. — oosjxrscnoNB. 
Conjunctions unite words, pluases, or clauses. 

RULE XVni. — ^INTKEJEOTIOXS. 

Interjections have no dependence in construction. 

PAESING. 
151. The Moddt of Parting introduced in connection with the preTiooi 
Sxercites, will be found quite sufficient in most cases. For Order and 
ModeU of Analyzing, see (149, 15*7) and Chart in the back part See 
also (76)^ The pupil will receiye farther aid from the following 

ORDER OF PARSING. 

152. — 1. A Noun, and why? — Gkss, and why? — Gknder, 
and why? — Person, and why? — Number, and why? — Case, 
and why? — Rule : — Decline it. 

2. A Pronoun, and why? — Class and why? — Gender, Per- 
son, and Number, and why ? — To w hat does it relate, or for 
what does it stand? — Rule: — Case, and why? — Rule: — 
Decline it. 

3. An Adjective, and why? — Class, and why? — If attribu- 
tive, Compare it: — Degree of Comparison, and why? — To 
what does it relate ? — Rule. 

4. A Verb, and why? — Neuter, Active, or Passive, and 
why? — Transitive or Intransitive, and why? — Regular or 
Irregular, and why ? — Mode, and why ? — Tense, and why ? — 
If finite. Person, and Number, and why ? — ^But if infinitive, to 
what does it refer ? — Rule. — Give a Synopsis of the Mode. 

The order of a Participle, thus : — ^A Participle, and why ? 
— Principal parts of the verb: — Imperfect or Perfect, and 
why ? — Transitive or Intransitive, and why ? — To what does 
it refer ? — Rule. — Conjugate its mode. 

5. An Adverb, and why? — Class, — ^what does it modify, 
and Rule. 

6. A Preposition, and why ? — Relation shown, and Rule. 

What is the rale for bonjnnctions ? Tor inteijections ? What Is the order of parsing 
a mmn ? Of paniog a pronoun ? Of parsing an adjectiye ? Of a verb ? Of a partiel 
pie r Of an adverb f Of a preposition ? 
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7. A Conjunction^ and why? — Class, and why ?— Connec- 
tion, and Bule. 

8. An Interjection^ and why? — How used, and Rule. 

EXAMPLES FOR PARSmG. 
I. (157. — Analysis.) 
Water flows. Rain descends. Trees grow. Sin revived. 
Virtue will triumph. They have walked. She had recited. 
Milton will have returned. You may go. They would 
write. He must have read. She might have written. 
Study thou. Do they improve ? Might he have recovered ? 
She is admired. Letters are written. America was dis- 
covered. I am reading. You were writing. Sarah had 
been singing. They will have been reading. I am. They 
are. He is. Thou art. God exists. They sit. Trees 
stand. We dwell. They have been. He had been. You 
will have been. They saw. Birds fly. Fishes swim. 

IL (161.— Analysis.) 
A bird sings. An eagle flies. The sun shines. Some men 
labor. No person came. Wise boys study. Great men 
govern. Man's works decay. Your brother improves. 
Paul, the apostle, preached. Cicero, the orator, died. James, 
himself, returned. Brutus having spoken, retired. Santa 
Anna having been conquered, fled. They saw Washington. 
John has a horse. He owns a farm. She studies diligently. 
Faithful servants labor attentively. Good children love 
their parents. Large deep rivers float long heavy rafts. I 
am Paul. You are Brutus. Augustus was emperor. She 
sits a queen. He died a madman. Gold is a metal. He 
became a judge. He was called John. Simon was sur- 
named Peter. Elephants are sagacious. Gold is yellow. 
Nero was crueL Ripe fruit is excellent. 

III. 
To lie is base. To err is human. To pilfer is to steal. To 
enjoy is to obey. I saw the man walking. Ypu heard him 

Wliat Is tha order of parsing a coi^nnctlon ? An inteijeotion ? 
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reading. Sho is to write. I rejoice to hear it. Thej love to 
write. Every man fills a space in creation. A pen is nsefol 
for writing. He is ready to go. We are anxious to see you. 
She will return long before night. The man of integrity is 
respected. The rays of the sun are delightful The king of 
France fled. Athens is the capital of Greece. The Nile is 
the largest river in Africa. The city of Mexico is situated in 
delightful valley. Nero made laws to insnare his subjects. 
The religion of the Koran is a system of deception. The prin- 
ciples of Ohiistianity are founded on the Bible. Julius Caesar 
began the Koman dominion in Britain. The Saxons came 
over in large bodies. They established seven petty kingdoms 
in England. These were united under Egbert. The ances- 
tors of the English are generally known by the name of Sax- 
ons. The Angles inhabited the low lands along the banks of 
the Elbe. Christianity was considerably extended among 
some of the barbarous nations beyond the Danube. 

IV. (179.-1.) 
Faithful servants drive horses carefully. Good boys read 
books attentively. The young man performed the task very 
readily. The old bird devoured the ripe cherries greedily. 
The ambitious youth will have accomplished his object in due 
time. Having beheld the eclipse, they fled in dismay. Co- 
lumbus having accomplished the object of his voyage, returned 
to Spain. Xenophon, the historian, was a disciple of Socrates. 
Paradise, the garden of Eden, is supposed to have been situa- 
ted somewhere about the head waters of the Euphrates, a river 
in Asia. 

V. 

Exercise and temperance strengthen the constitution. (1 68.) 
Cicero and Cato were in the camp of Pompey. Brutus and 
Cassius stabbed themselves. Cyrus conquered Syria and 
Arabia. They heard Paul and Barnabas. The cities of Tyre 
and Sidon are the most ancient. He talked with Moses and 
Elias. Wise and good men should be respected. Washing- 
ton was a great and good man. True worth is modest and 
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retiring. God made man erect, rational, £ree, immortal The 
sun, moon, and stars, admonish us of a superior and superin- 
tending Power. He acted wisely and prudently. He will re- 
turn in the morning, or at evening. 

VI. 

It was the third hour ; and they crucified him. Horace 
was the companion of Virgil ; and he died eight years before 
Christ. Brutus loved Caesar much ; but he loved Rome more. 
My lips shall not speak wickedness, nor my tongue utter de- 
ceit. They will go, if he will attend them. People are hap- 
py, because they are good. His father died, before he arrived. 
Agree with thine adversary quickly, while thou art in the way 
with him. When shame is lost, all virtue is lost. He that 
runs may read. Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I 
unto you. There is a simplicity in his words, which outshines 
the utmost pride of expression. This construction occurs, 
when two words are used correlatively. As it was then, so is 
it now. Where no wood is, there the fire goeth out. When 
he comes, then you may go. She speaks so low, that she is 
not heard. My health is such, that I cannot go Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 



OBJECTS AND THEIR ATTRIBUTES. 

153. An Object is any thing that has a name ; as, 
Tree^ hope^ thouglit. 

Note. — ^The o6/ec^ is the thin^ : its name is a notm, Thus^ you see 06- 
jeds in the school-room : you can write their names on your slate. 

All objects possess certain properties, called aitri- 
InUes. These attributes are of six kinds : hein^j state^ 
action; mere limitation, quality; class ; e. g. — 1. "I 
am; Trees stand,'*^ — 2. " He is not; They are struck^ — 
3. " Eels swim; Frogs croah.^^ — 4. " The boys own tJiose 

What is an object f What do all objects possess f Of how many kinds are attribntes? 
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pens." — 6. "Winter is cold; Trees are useful?^ — 6. 
** Temperance is a virtue; Names are nouns.'^^ 

EXERCISES. 

Tdl which are attributes of heiog ; which of state , which 
of action ; which of mere limitation * which of quality ; which 
of class. 

We are. They rest. Fortune frowns. The ice is cold. 
A lion is bold. We are Italians. That book is new. Grass 
is green. Apples are sweet. Water flows. Pears are fruit. 
Air is a fluid. Washington was the first President. Lead is 
heavy. The horse is a noble animal. The sun shines. You 
were. He is. Books are useful. She reads. Man is mortal. 
Land is earth. She is a fine lady. Caesar was brave. Alfred 
was a wise king. 

154. The attribute of an object may be assumed^ 
<ij^rfned, or inquired for : e. g. — 1. " The sun op- 
jpToaching ; Pt^r^ water; Paul an apo8tleP—r%. "The 
sun is approaching^ or the sun approa^ihes ; The water 
is pwre; Paul was an apostle^ — 3. "Is the sun op- 
preaching^ or does the sun approach? Is the water 
pure f Was Paul an apostle ? " 

EXERCISES. 

Cf the first ten words, assume and then affirm some being, 
state, or action. Of the next ten, assume and then affirm 
some limitation or quality* Of the next ten, assume and then 
uffirm, what each is ; i. e. give its class. Of the whole thirty, 
inquire for some attribute of each. 

Birds, snakes, wmds, honey, snow, butchers, the clouds, the 
sun, the fire, trees. 

Spoons, moon, man, books, the rose, the earth, the field, the 
grave, paper, the house. 

Zinc, a horse, Jefierson, a pupil, noun, chair, water, Boston, 
apples, a mountain. 

How may the attribate of an object be expressed 7 
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SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

165. A svmjole sentence is one that contains a single 
proposition ; as, " Boys read." — " Good boys read books 
attentively." 

THE PROPOSITION OR SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

156. A. proposition contains a subject and predicate ; 
as, " Boys read :" " loys^^ is the svhject; " read^^ is the 
predicdte. 

The subject is that of which something is said ; as, 
, " JSrum falls."—" Water flows."—" Tou are." 

The predicate is that which is said of the subject ; 
as, " Winds hlow:'—'' Fire Jwtw."— " He i^."— " I am 
seenP 

EEIOAKKS. 

1. To deny a thing is to affirm a negative ; as, "They are not" — * He 
does not read." The predicate may also be tissumed or inquired for ; aa, 
"The general being slain" — " Does she readT* The word affirm is ap- 
plied to all forms of the verb except the infinitive and participle. 

2. The essential parts of every sentence are the subject and predicate, 

MODEL OF ANALYZING. 

Trees grow — 
is a simple declarative sentence. It is a sentence, because it is a collec- 
tion of words embodymg a complete thought ; simple, because it contains 
a single proposition; declarative, because it expresses a declaration. 
The subject is trees. The predicate is grow. {Now parse the words in 

Have they been receding — 
is a simple interrogative sentence. It is a sentence, oeeause it is a col- 
lection of words embodying a complete thought ; simple, because it con- 
tains a single proposition ; interrogative, because it asks a question. The 
subject is th^y. The predicate is have been reading. Heading is the 
principal verb ; have and been are auxiliaries. {Now parse the words in 
full.) 

What does a simple sentence contain ? What does a proposition contain ? What is 
the subject? What the predicate ? Does the word affirm apply to all forms of the 
verb 7 What are the essential parts of every sentence ? Analyze trees grow accord- 
ing to the model. Analyze the sentence, Have they been reading T 
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EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

Bain descends. Empires fall. Men perish. Time flies. 
Fire bums. Snow falls. You are seen. They are heard. 
America was discovered. Caesar was killed. Santa Anna 
had been conquered. He will have been seen. They have 
been writing. I shall have been writing. You are spelling. 
Winds are blowing. 

167. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE, 

The subject may be simple^ complex^ or composite. 
The predicate may be sirrvple^ complex^ or composite. 

This division is analogous to that of sentences. 

THE SIMPLE OR GRAMMATICAL SUBJECT. 

158. "Hie simple svhject is a noun or pronoun ; or any 
letter^ cha/racter^ syllable^ word^ phrase^ or proposition^ 
used as a noun ; as, " Snow falls." — " He writes." — "J. 
is a vowel." — '^ Svh is a prefix." — "+ is the sign of 
addition." — ''Not is an adverb." — " ii is a variation of 
am." — " SteoHing is base." — " To steal is base." — ''For 
one to steal is base." — ''Thdt one should steal is base." 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples of all the different formes of the simple 
subject. 

THE SIMPLE OR GRAMMATICAL PREDICATR 

159. The simple predicate is always a verb ; as, " He 
readsP — " He can readP — " He vnll have readP — " He 
should ha/De readP — " He might hoA^e heen readiThg?'^—' 
" He is reading^ — " He isP — " The book is readP — 
« The letter had l>eenvn^ttm:'—"Eead thou."— " /Si^y 
(thou)." — " They being seenP 

Is the sabject always simple ? Is the predicate? Is a sentence ? What is tbo atm- 
plo sabject f What Is the simple predicate ? 
5* 
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EXERCISE. 

Write predicates in all the tenses^ persons^ and numbers^ 
of the indicative^ potential^ and imperative modes, 

Note. — ^The subjunctive mode is used only in subordinate clauses. The 
infinitive is never used alone as predicate. The participle is the <uni»n4}d 
form of the predicate. 

160. COMPLEX OR LOGICAL SUBJECT AND PREDICATR 

The coTTiplex subject is the simple subject with all its 
limitations. 

The complex predicate is the simple predicate with 
all its limitations. 

ilemailk. 

An element of a sentence is composite when the parts are united hj a 
coordinate conjunction : it is complex when they are united in any other 
way. The elements of a sentence, as already stated (146), are words, 
phrases, clatues, or members, 

THE COMPLEX OR LOGICAL SLT3JECT. 

161. The simple subject becomes complex by the 
addition of one or more words^ phra^es^ or clauses, 

Note. — ^An infinitive verb, or a preposition and its object, ia caUed a 
phrase. 

I. The subfect is limited by words : — 

1. By definitive adjectives; as, "J. man; any man; ttoo 
men ; those men." 

2. By attributive adjectives ; as, " Wise men ; good boys ; 
ripe fruit." 

3. By several adjectives , as "J. good boy ; the tvise pru- 
dent man." 

4. By nouns or pronouns in apposition ; as, " The river 
Hudson;" "John the Baptist;" «He himself;" "I Fauc 
myself." 

5. By nouns or pronouns in the possessive ; as, ^'Pop^s 
'Essay;" "ilfypen." 

What is the complex snhjeot? The complex predicate? When Is an element of a 
sentence composite f When complex? What are the elements of a SAntenoo? How 
docs the ulmple subject beocme complex ? 
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Note. — One pofleeasive often limits another ; sb, ** Hia &thei's house :'' 
father's limits house ; and his limits /a^A^*«. 

6. By a participle ; as, " They shouting, fled." — ^^ He Jutp- 
ing spoken, retired." (181.-2.) 

II. The subject is limited by phrases : — 

1. By infinitives ; as, ^' A desire to learn is commendable." 

2. By a preposition and its object ; as, " The city of Mexi- 
co was taken." — '^^ His desire of ruling was great." 

III. The suhject is limited by clauses : — 

1. By a relative clause ,* as, ^' The rose which blossomed^ 
bas faded." 

2. By a conjunctive clause ; as, " A desire that he might 
speak, was expressed." 

Note. — ^These last examples belong to complex sentences. (166.) 
exercise. 

Write examples illustrating all the forms of the complex 
subject. 

MODEL OF ANALYZING. 
Good boys study — 
IS a simple declarative sentence. It is a sentence, because it is a collec- 
tion of words embodying a complete thought ; simple, because it contains 
a single proposition; declarative, because it expresses a declaration. 
The simple subject is hoys. The complex subject is good hoys^ consisting 
of the simple subject and the attributive adjective good, by which it is 
limited. The predicate is study. {Now parse the toords.) 

His noble lofty spirit was crushed — 
is a simple declarative sentence. It is a sentence, etc. The simple sub- 
ject is spirit. The complex subject is his noble lofty spirit, consisting 
of the simple subject, and the pronoun his and the attributive adjectives 
noble and lofty, by which it is limited. The predicate is was crushed. 
Crushed is the principal verb ; w<w is an auxiliary. (Parse.) 

The time to study has arrived — 
is a simple declarative sentence. It is a sentence, etc. The simple sub- 
ject is time. The complex subject is the time to study, consisting of the 
simple subject, and the definitive adjective the and the phrase to study, 
by which it is limited. The predicate is has arrived. Arrived is the 
principal verb ; has is an auxiliary. (jParse.) 
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27ie great spirit of liberty sncceeded-^ 
is a simple declarative sentence. It is a sentence, etc. The simple sub- 
ject is spirit. The complex subject is the great spirit of liberty^ consist- 
ing of the simple subject and its limitations ; viz., the definitive adjective 
<A«, the attributive adjective great^ and the phrase of liberty. The phrase 
of liberty consists of the preposition of connecting spirit and liberty, and 
the noun liberty, which is its object. The predicate is succeeded. {Parse, 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

A bird sings. An eagle flies. The wind blows. No man 
came. All men have sinned. Those boys returned. Great 
mountains stand. The dark clouds moTC. The wise, prudent 
judge decided. Man's works decay. Mary*s cousin came. 
Your voice trembles. Her book was injured. Solomon's temple 
was destroyed. John* the Baptist came. He himself returned. 
We ourselves will write. His request to speak was granted. 
A promise to return was made. The city of Moscow was 
burned. The time for writing passed. The dawn of day 
appears. The queen of England reigns. The great spirit of 
liberty prevails. 

THE COMPLEX OR LOGICAL PREDICATE. 

162. The simple predicate becomes complex by the 
addition of one or more words^ phrases^ or clauses. 
I. The predicate is limited by words : — 

1. By an adjective relating to the subject; as, "Snow is 
whitey — ^^ Grass is greert?^ — ^" He is young}^ 

2. By a noun or pronoun in the same case as the subject ; 
as, " YouarePow/?6y." — " It is Ae." — " She sits a ^^ween." — 
" He was called John?^ 

3. By a noun or pronoun in the objective case ; as, " Brutus 
killed Casar?^ — ^" You saw himJ^ 

4. By an adverb ; as, " The bird flies swiftly. ^^ 

How does the simple predicate become complex ? 

* The simple subject is John. The complex subject is John the Baptist, which con 
gists of the simple subject and the noun in apposition Baptist^ by which it is limited 
and which is itself limited bv the definitive aci^ectiye the. 
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IL By phrases ; as, " John wishes to UarnP — ^ He goes to 
school?' 

III. By clauses ; as, " I know who did it." — ^ I know that 
he did it." 

EEMARKS. 

1. The sabject of clauses belongs to complex sentences. (166.) 

2. Infinitives and participles may be limited like^ntte verbs. 

8. A noon or pronoan in the predicate, or in the objective ease, may be 
limited like the subject. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the forms of the complex 
predicate. 

Write examples illustrating the principle stated in Bern. 3. 

MODEL OP ANALYZING. 

Grass is green — 
is a simple declarative sentence. It is a sentence, because it is a collec- 
tion of words embodying a complete thought ; simple, because it con- 
tains a single proposition ; declarative, because it expresses a declaration. 
The subject is grass. The simple predicate is is."^ The compound predi- 
cate is is green, consisting of the simple predicate and the attributive 
adjective green relating to the subject, by which it is limited. (Parse 
each word.) 

He is called the great Milton — 
is a simple declarative sentence. It is a sentence, etc. The subject is 
Atf. The simple predicate is is called; called is the principal verb, is is 
an auxiliary. The complex predicate is is called the great Milton, con- 
sisting of the simple predicate and the noun Milton in the same case as 
the subject, by which it is limited, and which is itself limited by the defin- 
itive adjective the and the attributive adjective great. (Parse.) 

How are infinitives and participles limited? What is said of a noon or pronoun in 
the predicate, and in the objective case ? 

* In the opinion of Wells, G. Brown, Noble Bntler, and many others, this method 
of analysis is correct Mr. Wells thinks a different method ** would destroy at once all 
distinction between the grammatical and the logical predicate.^^ It has been adopted 
In this grammar, because it is more simple; but, in the opinion of the author, it is not 
quite philosophical; and with him, probably, coincide a majority of grammarians. 
**/« green,"" is the predicate; of which is is the copula (197.-1.), and green, the attri- 
bute. By the former method, the simple predicate is always definite, being a verb 
(1S9). By the latter, it is a verb alone, or the copiUa together with a notin, pronotm, 
ad^eclvoe, participle, adverb, phrase, or clause, added. The above models are pre- 
ferred on account of their great simplicity. For a Model giving the kiaids of ele- 
ments, see p. 1)9. 
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Tike president resides in Washington — 
is a simple declarative sentence. It is a sentence, etc. The simple sub* 
ject is president. The complex subject is the president^ consisting of the 
simple subject and the definitive adjective the^ by which it is limited. 
The simple predicate is resides. The complex predicate is resides in 
Washington^ consisting of the simple predicate and the phrase in Wa^h- 
ington, by which it is limited. The phrase in Washington consists of the 
preposition in connecting resides and Washington^ and the noun Wash' 
ingtony which is its object. (Parse.) 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 
Plums are sour. Simon was surnamed Peter. Caesar de- 
feated Pompey. Victoria governs England. They saw him. 
He has friends. She had a poem. Birds fly swiftly. They 
read correctly. He studies diligently. John wishes to 
write. He strives to excel. Paul went to Rome. Bona- 
parte marched into Russia. We write with a pen. He came 
from the city. America was discovered by Columbus. Han- 
nibal was defeated by Soipio. 

ADJEOTIYES, ADVERBS, AND PHRASES. 

163. An adjective may he limited : — 

1. By an adverb; as, " A t;«ry wise man." 

2. By a phrase ; as, " He was anxious to go.^^ — ^^ The dog 
is useful for tvatching.^^ 

Note. — ^When one adjective limits another, the two are parsed toge- 
ther; as, "ASouthSeadresiUii" — " Bed- hot iron:" — " Ninety -four je&TB,** 

164. An adverb may he limited : — 

1. By another adverb ; as, " She reads very distinctly." 

2. By a phrase, as, " She is old enough to learn}^ — ^^ He 
studies he^t of alV^ 

105. A phrase may become complex by the addition of one 
or more phraaes or clauses : 

1. By phrases ; as, " It did much in the discovery offactsJ** 

2. By clauses ; as, " I speak of the man whom you saw.^* 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the limitation of adjectives, 
adverbs, and phrases. 
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MODEL OF ANALYZING. 

They were very good men — 
is a simple declarative sentence. It is a sentence, etc. The subject is 
ikey. The simple predicate is were. The complex predicate is voere very 
good metiy consisting of the simple predicate, limited by the noun men, 
which is itself limited by the attributiye adjective good, and this is limited 
by the adverb very. (Parse.) 

These remarks apply to the investigation of the science of medicine — 
is a simple declarative sentence. It is a sentence, etc. The simple sub- 
ject is remarks. The complex subject is these remarks, consisting of the 
simple subject and the definitive adjective these, by which it is limited. 
The simple predicate is apply. The complex predicate is apply to the 
investigation of the science of medicine, consisting of the simple predicate 
and the complex phrase to the investigcUion of the science of medicine, by 
which it is limited. This complex phrase consists of the preposition to, 
and the noun investigation with its limitations. The preposition to con- 
nects apply and investigation, which is limited by the definitive adjective 
the and the complex phrase of the science of medicine. This complex 
phrase consists of the preposition of, and the noun science with its limit- 
ations. The preposition of connects investigation and science, which is 
limited by the definitive adtjective the and the simple phrase of medicine. 
This phrase consists of the preposition of and the noun medicine, which 
it connects with science. {Parse.) 

He came from Boston by railroad to New York — 
is a simple declarative sentence. It is a sentence, etc. The subject is 
he. The simple predicate is came. The complex predicate is came from 
Boston by railroad to New York, consisting of the simple predicate, and 
the three phrases from Boston, by railroad, and to New York, by which 
it is limited. The phrase from Boston consists of the preposition from 
and the noun Boston, which it connects with the verb cam^. The phrase 
by railroad consists of the preposition by and the noun railroad, which 
it connects with the verb came. The phrase to New York consists of the 
preposition to and the noun New York, which it connects with the verb 
came. (Parse.) 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PAJiSING. 
A very great man has fallen. He is ready to proceed. 
The pen is useful for writing. He reads remarkably welL 
They will return long before night. Ajax was mighty in 
arms. I have seen man in the pride of his strength. The 
sturdy oak strikes its roots deep into the earth. He searched 
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into hidden things. She was not in the dance. Its limbd 
were pliant in its sports. Its blue eye was brilliant with 
tears. The wildest theories took the color of his whim. Amid 
.all these changes, he stood immutable. Decision flashed 
upon his councils. He went from Rome to Paris. He came 
from Kentucky through Ohio into Pennsylvania. This idea 
in regard to the operation of the curative power of nature, 
was rejected by him. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES. 
166. A complex sentence is one that contains two or 
more propositions one of which is subordinate to the 
rest ; as, " I will go, when he comes." " I will go " is 
the principal clause : — " when he comes " is the subor- 
dinate or dependent clause, making complete sense only 
when united with the principal clause. 

1. The subordinate clause is often placed first ; as, " When 
he comes J 1 will go." The connective is a part of the subor- 
dinate clause, and with it limits the principal clause. Thus, 
in the example just given, the connective when forms part of 
the subordinate clause when he comes, 

2. The propositions or clauses of a complex sententje 
are connected by subordinate conjunctions, conjunctive 
adverbs, relative pronouns, phrases, or incorporation ; 
as, " You may go, if he is willing." — " The wicked flee, 
when no man pursues." — " He is respected by all who 
know him." — " This is the man I saw." — " The more I 
examine the work, the better I like it." — "God said, 
^ Let there be light.'" 

MODEL OF ANALYZING. 

When he comes, I will go — 

is a complex declarative sentence. It is a sentence, because it is a 

What does a complex senteoce contain ? What are the two clanses called ? When 
does the subordinate clause make complete sense ? What is the connoctiTe a part oft 
What does the subordinate clause limit ? B7 what are the propositions or clauses of 
a complex sentence connected ? 
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collection of words embodying a complete thought ; complex, because it 
contains two propositions one of which is subordinate to the other ; de- 
clarative, because it expresses a declaration. The principal clause is / 
wUl go : its subject is /; its predicate is toill go ; — go is the principal 
verb, will is an auxiliary. The subordinate clause is when he comes, con- 
nected with the principal clause by the conjunctive adverb when. Its 
subject \ahe; its predicate is comes. (Parse.) 

This is the man whom I saw — 
is a complex declarative sentence. Tt is a sentence, because, etc. ; com* 
plex, because, etc. ; declarative, because, etc. The principal clause is 
this is the man. Its subject is this. Its simple predicate is is. Its com- 
plex predicate is is the man, consisting of the simple predicate and the 
noun man, by which it is limited, and which is itself limited by the defini- 
tive adjective the. The subordinate clause is whom I saw, connected 
with the principal clause by the relative pronoun whom. Its subject is /. 
Its simple predicate is saw. Its complex predicate is saw whom, consist- 
ing of the simple predicate and the pronoun whom in the objective, by 
which it is limited. {Parse.) 

The hoy who studies will improve — 
is a complex declarative sentence. It is a sentence, etc. The principal 
clause is the hoy will improve. Its simple subject is hoy. Its complex 
subject is the hoy, consisting of the simple subject and the definitive 
adjective the, by which it is limited. Its predicate is wUl improve; im^ 
prove is the principal verb, will is an auxiliary. The subordinate clause 
is who studies, connected with the principal clause by the relative pro- 
noun who. Its subject is who; its predicate is studies. {Parse.) 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

You say, that he is honest. The law has not been dead, 
though it has slept. Speak the speech, as I pronounced it 
to you. Show mankind, that truth has yet a friend. We 
again see that all below the sun is vanity. All this passed 
much quicker, than I can write it. We obey the laws of 
society, because they are the laws of ,;Firtue. He went to 
France, that h3 might finish his education. Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust in him. Kiss the Son, lest he be angry. 
If our fathers had not been united, this country would never 
have been free. As your mind is made up, it is useless to 
speak further. 

I know why you lent the umbrella. The sun was shining 
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brightly, when I awoke. When he arose, eyerj sound was 
hushed. Where thou goest, I will go. While ho is sick, he 
is penitent. They shall fresh appear, while there are men to 
read. Eternity is longer than time. You may tell how this 
sentence is analyzed. 

That man is happy who is virtuous. He is the man whom 
wo saw. The annals of our race have been*filled up with in 
cidents which convey no instruction. You saw the boy 
whose hat I found. Columbus supposed Hispaniola to be 
the ancient Ophir, which had been visited by the ships of 
Solomon. 

The boy who studies will improve. The man who in- 
structs you labors faithfully. The bird which sang so sweet- 
ly has flown. 

I know who came. Nobody knows who he is. Qod said, 
^ let there be light." Who he is, can not be known. That 
one should steal is base. (174.-4. — Note.) 

I know what* he said. I will leave what is useless. He 
studies what is useful Whoever^ steals my purse, steals 
trash. Whoever sins, will suffer. Whatever purifies the 
heart, fortifies it. Whatsoever he says, observe. I believed 
whoever told the news. Take whichever pen {that) suits* 
you. John has what money he wants.' 

Note. — * What being the object of know and said, is a part of both 
dauBes: "I know what;** "he says what,** In parsing, it is equivalent 
to thing which, 1. — Whoever is equivalent to peraofi who, 2. — 8uUt 
agrees with the relative that omitted. S.— «Money [which) ho wants* 

EXEECISE. 

Write examples of complex sentences, 

COMPOSITE SENTENCES. 

167. A composite sentence is one that contains two or 

more propositions independent of each other and of 

equal rank; as, "I will walk; and you may ride." 

" I will walJc^^ is the first clause ; "a/w^ you may ride^^ 

What is « oompoBite sentence ? 
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is the second. Tliese are independent of each other ; 
that is, each makes perfect sense by itself. Hence the 
propositions are of equal rank. 

The clauses of a composite sentence are connected by 
coordinate conjunctions expressed or understood ; as, 
" He must increase, hut 1 must decrease." — " Politics 
are his aversion : {and) a newspaper enters not his door." 

MODEL OP ANALYZING. 
IvjUI toalk; and you may ride — 
is a composite declaratiye sentence. It is a sentence, because it is a col- 
lection of words embodying a complete thought ; composite, because it 
contains two propositions independent of each other and of equal rank ; 
declarative, because it expresses a declaration. The first member is / 
iBUl toalk; its subject is /; its predicate is mil walk ; — toalk is the prin- 
cipal yerb, will is an auxiliary. The second member is and you may ride, 
connected with the first by the coordinate conjunction and. Its subject 
is you; its predicate is may ride ; — ride is the principal yerb, may is an 
auxiliary. {Parse.') 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 
He stood on an eminence ; and glory covered him. Pride 
goeth before destruction ; and a haughty spirit before a fall. 
War makes rogues ; and peace hangs them. Bring your books, 
and prepare your lessons. He must increase, but I must de- 
crease. Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a re- 
proach to any people. We must fight, or our liberties are 
lost. He had no weapons to defend himself, nor was violenco 
offered. Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pope never 
&lls below it. I speak to wise men : judge ye what I say. 
Politics are his aversion: a newspaper enters not his door. 
G^t wisdom : get understanding : forget it not : neither de- 
cline from the words of my mouth. He was a professed Ca- 
tholic, yet he imprisoned the Pope. The book is well written, 
still it may not please. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples of composite sentences. 
168. Several propositions may be so combined as to 

How are the propoetUons or olanses connected ? How may scTeral propositlonB be 
oombined ? 
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form a single simple sentence with a composite subject, 
or predicate, or both; as, 

Ann reads. 



Mary reads. 
Ann writes. 
Mary writes. 



Ann and Mary read and write. 



Note. — ^The subject is often composite, even when the predicate can- 
not be affirmed of each separately ; as, " 2\do and three are five." We 
cannot say, " Ttoo are five, and three are five ;" still ttoo and three form a 
composite subject, having but one predicate. 

MODEL OF ANALYZING. 

Ann and Mary read and write — 

is a simple declarative sentence with composite subject and predicate. 
The composite subject is Ann and Mary^ consisting of the nouns Ann 
and Mary^ connected by the coordinate conjunction and. The composite 
predicate is read and uritey consisting of the verbs read and toritey con- 
nected by the coordinate conjunction and. This simple sentence by a 
change of form may be resolved into four propositions : — Ann reads, 
Mary readsy Ann vrriteSy Mary torites, {Parse,) 

EXAMPLES FOR AN'ALYZENG AND PARSING. 

Exercise and temperance strengthen the constitution. Gold 
and silver are precious metals. Paul and Silas sang praises 
unto God. Peter and John went up into the temple. Socrates 
and Plato were Grecian philosophers. Wisdom or folly 
governs us. Come and sit down by me. They read and 
write. I turn and turn and find no ray. Virtue and vice 
form a strong contrast. The study of natural history ex- 
pands and elevates the mind. No fascinated throng weep, 
and melt, and tremble at his eloquence. Good (men) and bad 
men are found in all countries. Sincerity and truth form the 
basis of every virtue. 

{The following cannot be resolved.) Six and four are ten, 
Light and shade are dissimilar: X and y are equal to a. James 
and John resemble each other. You and he are of the same 
height. Oxygen and Hydrogen form water. 
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COMPOSITE HIXED SENTENCES. 

169. The members of a composite sentence do not 
always belong to the same class as regards mode ; as, 
" He won the victory ; but alas ! how many orphans he 
made in winning it ! " The first member, he won the 
victory J is declarative ; the second member, hut alas / 
how many orphans he made in winning itj is exclam 
atory. Such sentences are called composite mixed. 

A composite mixed sentence is one that contains two 
or more members of equal rank but diflferent in mode. 

MODEL OF ANALYZING. 
Selen is pretty ; but how very short she w — 
is a composite mixed sentence. The first member is Helen is pretty ^ which 
is declaratiye, because it expresses a declaration. Its subject is JSelen, 
Its simple predicate is is. Its complex predicate is is pretty, consisting 
of the simple predicate and the attributive adjective pretty , by which it is 
limited. The second member is but how very short she is, which is exclam- 
atory, because it expresses an emotion of the mind. It is connected with 
the first member by the coordinate conjunction but. Its subject is she. 
Its simple predicate is is. Its complex predicate is is how very short, con- 
sisting of the simple predicate and the adjective sJiort, by which it is 
limited, and which is itself limited by the adverb very, — and this again is 
limited by the adverb how, 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 
Father has gone; and how lonely it seems! Give me a 
place to stand on, and I will move the world. You have not 
seen your teacher, but do you not know what he would say ? 
Oh ! pardon me ; will you not overlook my oflFences ? Na- 
poleon was certainly not a good man ; but who can say that he 
was not a great one? My country has banished me, and 
whither can I go ? Look before you leap ; how necessary it is 
to remember this I You have come at last, but what sorrow 
your delay has occasioned I You forgot your lesson ; but did 
you not remember your dinner ? Judge not, or you may be 
judged. 

What iB a composite mixed sentenee ? Give an example. 
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CLASSIFIOATIOIT OF ELEMENTS. 

170. The elements of Bentences have been enumerat- 
ed in §146. Point out and name the elements in the 
following 

EXAMPLES. 
Negligent servants drive horses carelessly. Good hoys read 
books attentively. All men should employ time properly. 
Coming events cast their shadows before. Time flies swiftly. 
Evil communications corrupt good manners. All men are not 
wise. Brutus killed Osesar. The evil bow before the good ; 
and the wicked, at the gates of the righteous. Say ye to the 
righteous, that it shall be well with him. 

171. Elements, whether words, phrases, clanses or 
members, may be coordinate, principal^ mbordinate^ 
reciprocal, or independent, (180.) 

Coordinate elements are those which have the same 
rank or relation to another element. They may be 
principal elements, or equally subordinate to some 
other element ; as, 

1. Coordinate subjects : " Jane and Mary read." 

2. Coordinate predicates : " Ann reads and writesJ" 
8. Coordinate attributives : " Wise and good men." 

4, Coordinate complements : " He saw Mercury and Ventu.'" 
6. Coordinate circumstances : "He acted wisely and prudently.^ 
" That %oise and good man's house was burned :" here, man^s is subor- 
dinate to hoiLse ; and loise and good, being alike subordinate to marCs^ are 
coordinate attributives. 

1Y2. Prvncipal elements are those on which other 
elements depend ; as, " A wise manP 

Subordinate dementsjaiTQ those which limit a principal 
element ; as, " A wise man :" — " I know who will go^'^ 

Note. — A subordinate element may be limited by another element sub- 
Enumerate the different elements of sentences. Into what classes are they divided? 
What are co5rdinate elements ? What may they be ? What are principal elements f 
Subordinate elements? By what may a subordinate element be limited f 
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ordinate to itself, and so form different degrees of subordination ; as, 
" Eliza's sister's child improves." — " I know* toAo the man is* of whom 
you speak* : '* here, the 2d clause is subordinate to the Ist ; and the 8d, 
to the 2d. 

173. Reciprocal elements are those which are mutu- 
ally dependent upon each other ; as, " One another ; 
each other." — " The more we have, the more we want." 
— " As you are, so is he." 

Note. — ^Reciprocal clauses are restricted to such compact sentences as 
have both correlatives expressed, and are so mutually dependent as to 
have neither clause principal. (214.) 

174. A composite element is one that contains elements 
of equal rank ; as, " Paul and Silas sang." — " Jane 
reads and writes.^^ 

A complex element is one that contains elements of 
unequal rank ; as, " Lofty ceda/rs bend." — " Birds fly 
swiftly^ 

1. An element is often both complex and compound ; as, '^ Jane reai^ 
books and tnrites letters.''* 

2. A complex element taken as a whole may be limited by a subordi- 
nate element ; as, " The old oak-tree;^* — "The first tvH> verses" 

175. "When a clause is either the subject or the ob- 
ject of the verb in the principal clause, the whole is 
both simple and complex; as, "That ye are gods, is 
true." — " It is true, that ye are gods." — " I said, that 
ye are gods." — " God said, ^ Let there be light.' " 

NoTK 1. The first example, * That ye are gods, is true,^ is a sentence 
which is both simple and complex. Of the principal clause, ' That ye are 
gods^^ is the subject (parsed as a noun) : is is the predicate, limited by 
the adjective true ; is true is the complex predicate. That is a conjunc- 
tion uniting the clauses, thus : * It is true, that ye are gods? Of the sub- 
ordinate clause, ye is the subject, &c. 

2. In the last example, the clauses are united by incorporation ; and the 
latter clause, (parsed as a noun,) is the object of the verb in the former. 

What are reciprocal elements ? To what are they restricted ? What Is a composite 
element? A complex element? What may an element often be? What may a 
subordinate element limit ? Wh«n is a sentenoe both simple and complex ? 
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In a complex sentence, the principal clause is called the 
leading clause ; its subject, the leading subject ; and its pre- 
dicate, the leading predicate. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the properties of elements, 

VAEIATION OF ELEMENTS. 

176. Words, phrases, and clauses, by eoopansion or 
contractio7i^ may be changed one into another : — 

1. Br expansion; ** as, " Singing «= to sing ^for one to 
sing = that one should sing, is pleasant." — ^^ A iinse man = 
a man of toisdom == a man who is taise, will be esteemed." 
** Now = at this time == while we are talking J^ 

2. By contraction; aS) " That one should sin =:for one 
to sin = to sin s= sinning, is humiliating." — ^'^ A man who 
is discreet =» a man of discretion «» a discreet man, will avoid 
contention." — ^^ We saw him when we were there = at tJuU 
time = then.^'' 

Expand the following toords : — Sin, stealing, wise, early, now, walk- 
ing; writing, seeing, reading. (146.) 

Contract the italicised portions of the following expressions :— -For one 
to fall from a church steeple. TJuU he should have gone so suddenly. 
People who are prudent. It fell where we are standing. This very mo- 
ment. Scholars of perseverance will succeed. He is an officer whose 
courage is admitted. To dig frozen ground is hard work. That she 
should be silent is wonderful. How did you hear that they had arrived f 

CONNECTION OF WORDS. 

177. Words are united immediately, or oy a connec- 
tive : — 

1. WitJumt a Connective. 2. By a Connective. 

Wise men = men ofwisdotn, 

Spanish soldiers = soldiers of Spain. 

Alfred's reign = the reign of Alfred. 

An evening walk = a walk in the eyening 

In a complex sentence, what is the principal clause called ? Its subject ? Its pre> 
dicate ? How are words, phrases, or clauses, conrerted one into another ? How are 
words united ? Giye examples. 
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Very quicklj = in great haste. 

He ia tpell = in health. 

They are dining = at dinner. 

It is worthless = without worth. 

He came late =■ at sunset = as the sun was setting. 
A wise man = a man of wisdom = a man who is wise, is esteemed. 

Expand the following (146) : — 
Prudent men. Wealthy persons. Mexican horses. Egyp- 
tian relics. Washington's sword. Solomon's temple. A 
morning ride. Very wisely. He is poor. The nations are 
fighting. He is penniless. They are worthless. He came 
late. He pleads now. They left early. A persevering man 
will be honored. An industrious man will gain wealth. Sol- 
omon's temple was burned. 

An iron plate. The city of Boston. The house top. His 
brother. Last year's report. Madison's administration. 
Paul's preaching. Good men are happy. 

EXEBCISE. 

Write examples illustrating each of the foregoing forms, 

178. WORDS USED INDEPEIJDENTLY. 
I. Courts are used independently : 

1. By direct address ; as, ^'Boys^ study your lesson." 
— " Sir^ you live here ? " "I do, 5^>." — " Bear Qtieen^ 
grant my request? " 

2. By pleonasm ; as, " The fathers^ where are they ? " 

n. Adveris are used independently : 

1. In affirmation : yes^ yea^ ay^ aye ; as, " Will you 
go? Tes:' 

2. In negation : nay^ no; as, " Did you see him ? iVe>." 

3. By ellipsis: well; as, "Is all well? WelV i.e. 
''AllisweUy 

4. As a prayer : ainen {so let it he) ; as, " Grace be 
with you all. ArmnP 

How are nonns used independently ? Name tome adrerbs used independently. 
What part of speech is always used independently r 

6 
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5. In explanation : viz., namely ^ to wit {that is to 
say ; to know) ; as, "Two of them were wrong; viz., 
the first and the last." 

in. Interjections are tcsed independently; as, 
^'Sush! he is at the door." ^^Ah! was it so?" — 
'' Alas ! my lord, she is dead." 

EXERCISE. 

179. Write six sentences, each containing a noun used in- 
dependently by direct address. Write six, each containing a 
noun used independently hy pleonasm. Write six sentences^ 
each containing an adverb used independently. Write six 
sentences, each containing an interjection used independ 
ently. 

180. MODEL OF ANALYSIS. 

Hush I lie is at the door — 
18 a simple declarative sentence. It is a sentence, etc. The subject is 
he. The simple predicate is is. The complex predicate v&isatihe door^ 
consisting of the simple predicate and the phrase at the doer hj which it 
is limited. The phrase at the door consists of the preposition a/, which 
connects is and door^ and the noun door^ which is limited bj the defini- 
tive adjective the. Hush is an interjection, used independently. 

The good old times, alas I whither have they flown — 
is a simple interrogative sentence. It is a sentence, etc. The subject is 
they. The simple predicate is have flxmn, : flown is the principal verb, 
have is an auxiliary. The complex predicate is whither have flown, con- 
sisting of the simple predicate and the adverb whither, by which it is 
limited. The good old times is an independent expression, consisting of 
the noun times, used independently by pleonasm, and the definitive ad- 
jective the and the attributive adjectives good and old, by which the noun 
tim£s is limited. AUia is an interjection, used independently. 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 
Hush I he is about to enter. Alas 1 you are in the fault 
Sir, you have injured him. Youth, sir, is not my only crime 
Js your brother well ? Yes. You are not wounded, father ? 
No. Is he indeed a yillain ? No : no. Will you accept my 
offer ? Yes : yes. Are you inclined to labor ? Yes ; yes : I 
am inclined to it : idleness is tiresome. Have you been ill ? 
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He is well you say ? Yes, well, but lie is joyless. Nay, but it's 
really true. O no, I do not grieve, yet I must weep. Very 
well ; I have just been following your advice. Are you ? Yes : 
I am. Does he remain here ? No : he does not remain here. 

ABRIDGED PROPOSITIONS. 

181. An abridged proposition is one that has its pre- 
dicate so changed as to destroy the affirmation. 

In complex sentences, it is only the proposition in 
the subordinate clause that can be abridged. 

In abridging a clause, the jlnite verb becomes a 
participle J or an injlnitive, or ia dropped/ and the 
connective is usually omitted. 

1. When the subjects denote different objects, that of the subordinate 
clause will become the c<ue absolute (190.-1) ; as, " When the sun ap- 
proaches, the snow melts away : " abridged, *^ The sun approaching, the 
snow melts awaj." This is still complex, having one abridged and one 
compute proposition. In the complete form, the predicate is affirmed: in 
the abridged form, it is assttmed. 

2. When the subjects denote the same object, that of the subordioate 
clause will be omitted ; as, '* When I saw his distress, I went to his re- 
lief :" abridged, ^^ Seeing his distress, I went to his relief.^* This is a 
simple sentence with a composite predicate, partly assumed and partly 
affirmed, (168.) 

Other abridged forms may be considered as entirely simple. 

8. The participle often becomes a mere modifier after the object or 
predicate ; as, " He saw Moscow as it was burning : " abridged, " He saw 
Moscow burning.^'' — ** I saw the vessel which was anchored in the bay : " 
abridged, " I saw the vessel anchored in the bay," 

4. The participle in the abridged clause, is often a verbal noun ; and a 
noun or pronoun aft«r it, has the same case that it had in the complete 
clause; as, ^^That he is a hero is of no consequence:" abridged, ^^IRs 
being a hero is of no consequence." — "I am sure t?uU it toas he:^ 
abridged, " I am sure of its being Ac." — " I knew that he was a judge : " 
abridged, " I knew of his being a judge.^ — " I was not aware that he 
was writing : " abridged, " I was not aware o/" Aw writing,'*^ In this case, 

What is an abridged proposition? In a complex sentence, which proposition only 
oan be abridged ? In abridging a danse, what changes take place ? When will a sub- 
ject become the case absolute ? When omitted ? What does the participle often be* 
oome ? In the abridged daase what is it often ? What casa has the noon or pronoun 
after it? 
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the sui^ in the complete form, becomes a poseessive in the abridged 
form. The verbtU noun is the grammatical subject or object ; and the 
whole phrase is the complex subject or object. {For the case after being, 
see Jiule 4.) 

6. When both subjects are different, an objective clause is often 
changed for an infinitive with a subject ; as, ** I knew that he was a 
judge:" abridged, "I knew him to be a judge." A subject clause is 
often thus abridged ; as, " That he should study is proper :" abridged, 
" For him to study is proper." (174.-4.) 

6. When both subjects are the same, that of the subordinate clause is 
omitted before the infinitive; as, "She promised thai she wotdd do bet- 
ter:'''* abridged, "She promised to do better y — "It is base that one should 
eUaJt:"^ abridged, "It is base to steal"— Or, "7%a< one should steal is 
base :" abridged, " To steal is base." 

7. When whaty which, whom, where, when, or how, &c., introduces the 
objective clause, it is retained before the infinitive, while the subject is 
omitted ; as, " We know not whom we can believe : " abridged, "We know 
not whom to believe." — "Did he tell you when you should start, where you 
should drive f how you should manage the business F" abridged, " Did he 
tell you when to start, where to drive, how to manage the business f " 

8. The subordinate clause is often changed for an equivalent word or 
phrase ; as, " A man who is wise — a man of wisdom ^ a wise man, will 
be esteemed." — " When the sun was at the zenith, Columbus set sail from 
Palos:" abridged, ''At midday, Columbus set sail from Palos." 

TCYAMP T.^^y^ TO BE ABRIDGED. 

1. When the moon appeared, we again proceeded. When 
shame is lost, all virtue is lost. 2. When they saw the eclipse, 
they were greatly frightened. When they had sold their car- 
riage, they returned on foot. 3. I saw him as he was return- 
ing. They beheld the meteor while it was falling. 4. That he is 
the judge, will give satisfaction. They were sure that it was 
I. I knew that he was a scholar. You knew that he was 
traveling. 5. You knew that he was a general. That he 
should return, is proper. 6. They desired that they might 
read. It is necessary that one should write. 7. He knows 
what he should read. They know how they should writa 

When is an objective clanae often changed for an inflnittye with a subject ? When 
omitted f When is the connective retained, and the subject omitted ? Fcr wliat is the 
nibordlnate clause often changed f 
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He knows wHere lie must go. 8. A man who is prudent will 
avoid danger. When the sun set, we returned. 

EXE&CISE. 

Analyze and parse these examples Write ezan:ples of 
abridged propositions, 

STRUGTUEE PECULIAR TO COMPLEX AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

182. Complex and composite sentences have a cHose^ 
compact^ or loose structure. 

1. A close sentence is one whose parts are closelj 
connected both in thought and construction. Inform^ 
it is complex, or simple with composite subject or 
predicate ; as, " Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue 
must make." — " Wisdom or folly governs us." — " In a 
letter, we may advise, exhort, comfort, request, and 
discuss." It makes imperfect sense until the close. 

2. A compact sentence is one whose parts begin with 
correlatives expressed or understood. In fonriy it is 
complex or composite. One or both correlatives may 
be understood ; as, " Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him." — " TTumgh he fall, he will rise again." — 
" Should he go, I will go with him ;" i. e. {If he 
should, then I, &c.) Hence it has three forms. 

183. The third form^ neither correlative expressed, 
h?i'&Jke varieties. 

1. The firtt is known by haying the subject and verb in one of the 
parts transposed. 

2. The second is known by haying parts that apparently make com- 
plete sense, with the oorrelatiyes clearly implied. It usually has and 
between the parts instead of the second correlative: sometimes with it. 

8. The third is known by having the cose absolute before a participle 
in the first part 

What are complex and composite sentences In stractore ? What is a dose sentence ? 
Does it make perfect sense before the dose? What is a compact sentence? When 
both correlatives are expressed, what form is it called ? When one Is expressed ? When 
neither is expressed? The third form has how many varieties? How is the flnt known? 
The second? The third? 
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4 The fourth ia known by haying a participle in the first part^ re- 
lating to the subject of the second. 

6. The fifth is known by having an infinitive in the first pait, often 
preceded bj the phrase in order. 

The latt three are abridged sentences. The phrase " in order** belongs 
only to the abridged fonn. In changing the abridged to the ecmpletB 
form, the participle or the infinitive wiU become a finite verb. (For a 
full Ust of correlatives^ see (214) : also (184.) 

EXAMPLES OF THE COMPACT. 

ist Form : both correlatives expressed. 

When pride cometh, then cometh shame. Where you are, 
there will he be. Either I will go, or he will. If he repent, 
then forgive him. The spirit, indeed, is willing, but the flesh 
is weak. Rather be good, than seem to be. As you are, so 
is he. 

2d Form : only one correlative expressed. 

When he comes, you may go. Where no counsel is, the 
people fall You must go, or he must. If we would judge 
ourselves, we should not be judged. I go, but I return. As 
I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me. Whither 
I go, ye cannot come. 

3d Form : neither correlative expressed. 

1st Variety. — ^Were he to go, you might go. Had you 
led the way, he would have followed. Did I not feel grieved, I 
would remain silent. Should time permit, I will finish the 
work. 

2d Variety. — He obtained the floor, and the Senate ad- 
journed. I was hungry, and ye gave me bo meat. He was 
blind, and they took him to the hospital. * I gave more than 
he, and yet I fear I have not given enough. It is sown a 
natural body ; it is raised a spiritual body. 

3d Variety. — The sun having set, all nature was silent. 
The sun approaching, the snow melts away. The roads re- 
. maining bad, we could not proceed. 

How is the fourth variety known ? The fifth ? What kind of aentenoea aie the hst 
three Tarietiea ? In making the abridged form complete, wh«t will the participle or in- 
finitive become ? 
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4th Tariety. — ^Being seen, they fled. Seeing his distress, I 
went to his relief. Laboring hard, he obtained wealth. 
Affected by this spectacle of misery, he proffered relief 

5th Variety. — To gain their consent, he labored faithfully. 
To strengthen our virtues, God bids us trust in him. In 
order to learn, pupils must study. In order to produce steam^ 
heat must be applied. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples of the three forms of single compact. 

DOUBLE COMPACT. 

184. The double compact is two single compacts 
united : making one compact with four parts. 

There are two species : the affirmative and negative. 
The former is so called, because its first part is affi/rmor 
Uve / and the latter, because its first part is negative. 

As the former may be resolved into single -com- 
pacts, and has no marked peculiarities, it needs no 
further notice. 

185. Of the negative double compact, the first part 
begins with therefore expressed or understood; the 
second, with/br or lecatcse / the third, with hU, having 
therefore understood ; and the fourth, with for or 
hecause; as, "Go not away, for it is wrong; but 
return to your brother ; for he desires you to do so." 
Or thus : " Therefore go not away, because it is wrong ; 
but tlierefore return to your brother ; because he de- 
sires you to do so." 

KoTE. — ^In analyzing, this sentence, as a whole, is composite, united by 
buet : each part is complex ; as, " Go not away, for it is wrong." " Re- 
turn to your brother, for he desires you to do so.** 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 
" He aims not at originality, for that is unnecessary ; but he 
doc3 wish to introduce system; for this is convenient in 

Whftt is a double compact sentence ? How manj species ? Why are they so oalled 7 
In the negative doable compact* how do the parts begin ? In parsing, how may the 
double compact be considered ? 
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practice." " Go not away, for it is wrong ; but return to year 
brother ; for he desires you to do so." " Despise not thy 
parents, for they are the guardians of thy youth ; but keep 
their words, and lay up their commandments with thee ; for 
such is the instruction of divine truth." "Swear not by 
heaven, for it is God's throne ; but let your communication 
be yea, yea, and nay, nay ; for whatsoever is more than these, 
cometh of evil." 

Note — Often, three of the parts only, properly belonging to this sen- 
tence, are expressed : more frequently but two ; and sometimes only one. 

EXAMPLES. 
1, 2, 3. — " They had not come in search of gain, for the soil 
was sterile ; but they had come to enjoy liberty of conscience." 
I, 2. — ^^ It fell not, for it was founded upon a rock." 1, 3, 4. 
— ^^ Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, but yield 
yourselves unto God ; for sin shall not have dominion over 
you." 1, 3. — ^''I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil." — ^" I 
came not to send peace, but a sword." 1st only. — ^**The 
disciple is not above his master, nor the servant above his 
lord." — " I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel." 
Note. — ^A part often contains a series^ as in the last two examples. In 
the first part^ nay or no is often used as a summary of what precedes^ as 
in the last example. The first part is often a single word ; as, " Nay, but 
it's really true." — "Nay, I had not known sin, but by the law." — Earn, 
Y: 1. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples of the double compact taitk all the parts. 
See how many, with one, ttoo, or three parts expressed, you 
can find in some book, {as Matt.,) of the New Testament, 

Note. — ^The last example given with four parts, is made up of mate- 
rials furnished in Matt v. Very few examples^ with all the parts^ ever 
occur. 

LOOSE SENTENCES. 

186. A hose sentence is one whose parts are con- 
nected in thonglit, but not in construction. As a whole, 
in form, it is always composite. Its members may be 

What iB a loose sentence ? 
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dose or compact : in form, they are pimple, complex, 
or composite. 

Loose sentences are of two kinds : perfect and imper- 
fect 

1. A perfect loose sentence is one that has all its 
parts complete ; as, " It was the third hour ; and they 
crucified him." — " Neither do men light a candle, and 
put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick ; and it giv- 
eth light to all that are in the house." — "As Caesar 
loved me, I weep for him : as he was fortunate, I re- 
joice at it : as he was valiant, I honor him ; but as 
he was ambitious, I slew him." {See Rules of Punctvr 
oHon.) 

Note. — ^The first sentence is a perfect loose composite, in two parts; 
each of which is close and simple. The second is a perfect loose com« 
posite, in two parts ; each of which is close : the first is a simple with 
composite predicate : the second is complex. The third sentence is a 
perfect loose composite, in four parts ; each of which is a single compact 
of the second form : the correlatives as — so ; so understood ; each mem- 
ber is complex. In the third sentence, at the colon, and is understood. 

2. An imperfect loose sentence is one that has the first 
part complete, and the others elliptical ; a portion of 
the first part being common to all ; as, " True eloquence 
rrmst exist in the man ; in the subject ; and in the occa- 
sion." — '^He aspired to he the highest : above the peo- 
ple : above the authorities : above the laws : above his 
country." — ^^Tke gra/oe buries every error: covers 
every defect : extinguishes every resentment." 

Note. — ^The poi*tion, in italics^ of the first part in each sentence, is 
common to each member. Let the pupil supply this portion^ so as to 
make them perfect loose. 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

Thy fierce wrath goeth over me : thy terrors have cut me 
off. I have found David my servant : with my holy oil have 

juooM 8eni»noe0 are of how many kindB ? .What b a peritet loose sentenoe ? What 
an Imperfect ? 
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I anoiuied him. Thy throne is established of old : thou art 
from everlastiDg. The Lord is my defence ; and my Ood ia 
the rock of my refuge. He spread a cloud for a covering ; 
and fire to give light in the night. Many times did he 
deliver them ; but they provoked him by their counsel ; and 
(thei/) were brought low for their iniquity. Mr. Adams wae 
finally censured by the House ; but it availed nothing. Mr 
Giddings, of Ohio, was expelled ; but his constituents sent 
him back. The laws were relaxed; and the ministers of 
justice lingered in their course ; and the public press was 
awed into silence. He shall cut off the spirit of princes : he 
is terrible to the kings of the earth. 



KULES OP SYNTAX, 

WITH EXAMPLES, REMARKS, NOTES, AND FALSE SYNTAX. 

RULE I.— NOMINATIVES. 

187. The subject of a finite verb is put in the nomi- 
native case. 

Examples ;— " Time flies."—" Winds blow."—" / am." — 
" T/iou ari*'— " J2e is."—" We are."—" You are."—" They 
are." 

REMARKS. 

1. A letter, syllable, word, phrase, or clause, may be the subject; as^ 
"-4 is a vowel ** — " Uh is a prefix." — "Stealing^ to ttealffor <me to Bteal^ 
OT that one should stealf is base." 

2. K finite verb is one limited by person and n'junber. The infinitive 
and participle are not so limited. 

8. The subject of the imperative mode is usually omitted ; as^ " Tarry 
a while." — " Oo in peace." 

4. A noun and its pronoun cannot be nominative to the same verb ; 
88, " The king is just ;" not, " The Hng he is just" A word in apposition, 

What la the role for nominativea! What maybe the aabjeetf What la a finite 
veTbf What modes are not so limited! With what mode is the sobject usiuuly omit- 
ted r What camiot be nominative to the same verb t 
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thovgli in the eame ease as the word limited, is not the subjeet of the 
verb; as^ " Paul MrMelf was tiiere." 

Correct, analyze, and parse the following exercises in 

FALSE SYFl'AX. 

Them are delightful. Thee must have been industriona 
Eim that is industrious, will be rich. Him and me were 
there. You and me saw them. Them that seek wisdom, will 
€nd it. Are not him and her cousins ? Thee is older than 
us. Whom did he say has arrived 1 I am as old as him or 
her. Who saw the aflfray ? — Us. Who can assist them ? — 
Him and nie. 

Rem. 4. The queen she is a noble lady. Virtue, howeyer 
much it is neglected, we must respect genuine merit 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the rule and remarks. 

RULE II.— APPOSITION. 

188. A noun or pronoun limiting another, in apposi- 
tion, is put in the same case. 

Examples : — ^^ John, the Baptist, was beheaded." — ^^ I John 
saw the holy city." — ^^ We men are mortal." — ^^ Ye men of 
Athens." — ^** The city Rome." — ^^ It was said to us men." — 
" The river Hudson." — ^^ Ye woods and vnlds." — ^^* Jane and 
Mary, our cousins." — ^*' They admired Cicero, the orator." — 
" Thou, even thou, art to be feared." 

REMARKS. 

1. AppotUion means adding tOy and denotes that another name or ap- 
pellation of the same object is added. The word, in apportion, is always 
<U9umed. 

2. The added term is usually placed after, but sometimes precedes the 
principal term ; as^ " Child of the sun, refulgent Summer, comes." — Thxmi' 
Joti, 

8. Two or more proper names of the same object^ in apposition, form 
a complex noun, parsed as one word ; as, " Mark Antony mourned the 
death of Jtdiut Ccuar."*^*' Oen. W. H. Harrison died at Washington." 

What is Bole edf What does apposition mean ! What does it denote ! How is the 
limiting word added! Where is the added term nsnally placed f How ate propel 
I, in apposition, parsed Y 
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4. A noun is sometimes in apposition with a sentence ; and a sentence 
or infinitive with the noun ; as^ *'He was summoned to appear in court; 
a thing he did not expect" — ''The pledge, to go, or that he woiddgo, was 
fulfilled." 

5. A plural Bubstantiye maybe in apposition with a series, as, "Zove, 
frieiuhhip, honor, — cUl were his." 

6. Distributives are sometimes in apposition with a plui*al substantive ; 
Ai, *' They fled ; acme one way, and some another." — " Go t/e, every man, 
to his city." Also the firet of words denoting reciprocation ; as^ " TTiey 
bve one another;" L e., one loYea another, ** They confide in each other ;" 
L e., each in the other. — "They study ecuih other's books;" L e., each the 
other^a books. The first word of each reciprocation is in apposition with 
the pronoun they preceding it ; the case of the second cannot be misun- 
derstood. 

*l. And, as, and or, sometimes unite words in apposition; as *'That 
great etateaman and patriot is no more." — " Clay, as an orator, was un- 
rivaled." — " We sailed near a hay, or gtdf" 

Correct^ analyze^ and parse thefoUoxdng exercises in 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

It was Virgil, him who wrote the ^neid. The man has 
arrived, him whom you saw. I saw your cousin, he that lives 
in Boston. It was bought of Mr. Brown, he that keeps the 
bookstore. We have visited our friends, they that live in the 
city. Mary, Queen of Scots, her that was beheaved, was 
pious. I speak of Cromwell, he who beheaded Charles. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the rule and remarks, 

RULE in.— POSSESSIVES. 

189. A noun or pronoun limiting a noun, not in ap- 
position, is put in the possessive case. 

Examples: ^^ John's hat." — "iVIy book." — "On eagles' 
wings." — ^^ I am in favor of his writing often." — ^'' An apology 
is due for his not having explained the work more fully." — 
' Your son's house." — " Be thine (i. e. thy walk) the Chris- 
tian's walk." 



In what case is the first of two words denoting redprooation t By what are worda In 
apposition sometimeg united t What is the rule for possessiyea t 
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BEMAAK& 

1. The poaseesive sign (*8) is a eontractian of •« or ei, and not a oorrup- 
tion of his; as, "John* 9 book." Hence, "Johnt« book, Johnex book, or 
John his book," would be incorrect 

2. The governing noun is often omitted ; as, " He is at my brother's** 
{house.) — "The hat \a John*s, not yours.** Observe that the possessive 
pronoun has two forms ; me being used when the governing noun is ex- 
pressed, the other when it is omitted ; as, ** This is her pen ; or the peu 
is hers.** Compare with the preceding, — "This is Martfs pen; or the 
pen is Mar^s.** — "It is Walter* s^ not yours.** — "Jane*s book is like 
your book." 

3. A complex noun has the sign annexed to the last onlj; as^ "ffenry 
Clmfs speedi." — " George the Thirds reign." 

4. Words in apposition usually have the sign annexed to the last ; as^ 
"John, the BaptisVs head."— "For David, mj servants sake."—"! 
called at Mr. Brown, the jeweller* s.** And especially, if the governing 
noun is expressed ; as, " I called at Smith, the saddler's shop." If omitted, 
it may be thus; "I called at Smith's, the saddler.** 

5. If the circumstance is compound, or somewhat complex, the sign is 
annexed to the firat noun ; as, " The orations are Cicero* s, the great <yrar 
tor, philosopher, and statesman of Rome." — "I purchased the books at 
JEasCs, the bookseller in Federal street" 

6. Kouns denoting a possessive relation to the same object^ have the 
sign annexed to the last only; as^ "Jfdwon and Dixon* s line." — **Day, 
Snow, and Whites store." 

7. Nouns denoting a possessive relation to different objects, have the 
sign annexed to each ; aa^ " Adams* and Jackson* s administration ;" L e., 
" Adams' administration, and Jackson's administration." 

8. The use of Of, for the possessive, often renders the sense more 
definite or agreeable ; as^ "The heat of the fire." — " In the name of the 
army." — "The sickness o^the king's son ;" not " The king's son*s sickness." 

Correct, analyze, and parse thefollounng exercises in 
FAI^E SYNTAX. 
This was your fathers estate. One mans loss is often 
another mans gain. Thou wilt spare the city for ten sake. 
Eat not for conscience sake. Whose dictionary is the best- 
Webs* er, Worcester, or Bolles? These books are their *s: 
those are your*s. Others good may be our's. The tree is 
known by it's fruit. 

How are the two fbmu of the poflseasive pronoim used ? To what do complex nouns 
and words in apposition have the possessive sign annexed ? When the clrcamstancj ii 
oompoond, or complex ? When the nonns denote a common relation t A different re 
lation t What is said of (/for the poasessiye Y 
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Bem. 1. Wiiliames books are better than Jamesis. lie 
shot through the foxis head. This is David Jonesis copy, 
book. John Milton his book. Jane Snow her book. The 
king his son is sick. 

Rem. 3. DaniePs Websters speech has been much admired, 
George's the third's reign was characterized by great events. 

Rem. 4. The damsel asked for John's, the Baptists head in 
a charger. The Grand Sultan's Mahomet's reign commenced 
in Arabia. 

Rem. 6. Mason's and Dixon's line has been the theme of 
much debate. William's and Mary's college is in Virginia. 

Rem. 7. Cain and Abel's occupation were not the same. 
David and Solomon's reign were prosperous. 

Rem. 8. Mary's sister's cousin's child is sick. This is a 
copy of the Constitution of the Association of Teachers of the 
city of Pittsburg. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the ride and revnarks, 

RULE IV.— CASE ABSOLUTE. 

190. A noun or pronoun, not governed, is put in the 
case afcsolute. 

Examples: — "J3e approaching, they fled." — ^ Flato, thou 
reasonest well." — '^ the folly of sin." — ^^ The prophets, do 
they live forever ? " — ^' He left last laeek." — '^ They were sure 
of its being I." 

From these examples, it appears that a noun is put 
absolute before a pa/rticvple^ by an address^ exda/tnation^ 
pleonasm^ ellipsis j and after the verbal noun hemg : — 

1. When, before a participle^ the clause is abridged (181. — 1) ; aa^ 
"The tun approaching, the snow melts away." — "The general having 
been slain, the army was routed." 

2. When, by acUlress, it is always in the second pcnaon ; as^ " Hear, O 
heavens, and give ear, earth.** — Tea, 1 : 2. — " Satd, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thon me ? ** — Acts, 9 : 4. 

8. When, by exeleunation, it is in the first or third person, and th« 

What is the rnlo fcr the case absolute f In what six ways Is a noon or proooaa pot 
aTieoIate! What is said of it when before a parlidpler When, by addreisr Wbieo, 
by exclamation t 
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ooDfitraction of the noun indetermiiiable ; bb, " O the depth of the liehei 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of (rod." — Jiom, 11 : 88. — ^"O, the 
gravel the grave! It buries eyery error." — Irving, — "7 afraid! / 
miserable I *'— " Oh happy we t "--G. Brown. 

4. When, by pleonasm, it is presented to tiie attention, and then left 
abruptly; as, ''He that hath an ear, let him hear." — Rev, 2: 7. — *'Yoar 
fathers, where are they ? " — Zech. 1 : 5. — " Oad, a troop shall oyeroome 
him."— 6^ 49 : 19. 

Note. — ^This redundancy of words is allowable only for penpienity and 
force. 

6. When, bg ellipsis, no govermng word is properly understood ; as 
"Pope's JEssag on Man."— "They returned Aom^."— "They rode ninety 
miles." — ^"He will return next week." — "He left this morning, and will 
be absent ten dags." — " Ah. me I" 

Note 1. — ^In such examples, some haye attempted to supply the ellip- 
sis, thus: "They returned (to) home." — "They rode {through) a mile." — 
"He left ^t» or during) last week." — " Ahl (pitg) me." Such ellipsii^ if 
(supplied, IS awkward and inelegant, and evidently not intended oy the 
author to be supplied. It is better to apply Rule 4. 

NoTB 2.— "He is ten years old."— "The wall is four feet high." In 
these examples^ years and feet are thought; hj some, to be absolute, with 
an indefinite eUipsis understood, thus : " He is {to) ten years old, or old 
(to) ten years; or of the age of ten years." The latter explanaiion is 
certainly wrong ; and the insertion of (to), if not doubtful, needless. 
We sometimes say, "The wall is (from tiiree) to four feet high;" but 
neyer, "The wall is (to) four feet high." Apply Rule ^. 

6. When, after the verbal noun BEma, it originates by abridging a 
clause; and being has a possessiye before it (181.-4); as, "I knew of his 
h&xag judge.^ — "I was not aware of its being he." — ^* His being judge, 
secured his election." 

Note. — ^The ease absolute is usually the nominative, without a verb ; 
except by ellipsis, when it is more generally objective : when an ellipsis 
is clearly implied and definite, the words are not to be put absolute. 

Correct^ analyze^ and parse the following examples in 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Him being seen, they fled. Us having returned, they 
rejoiced. Me being present, they were embarrassed. Oh 
happy us I who are thus blessed. " Thee too ! Brutus, my 
son," cried Caesar overcome. Him that formed the eye, 
can he not see ? and him that formed the ear, can he not 

When, by pleonaBm f When only is this redundancy allowable Y When, by ellipal^ 
what is said of it ? How does it originate after the verbal noan being t What is the 
ftmn of tlie case absolute ? When should the ellipsis be supplied t 
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hear? I am sure of its being him. Its being me made a 
difference in their decision. They knew of its being me 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples Ultistrating the rule in all its applica- 
tions. 

RULE v.— ADJECTIVES. 

191. Adjectives Kmit nouns, pronouns, phrases, or 
clauses. 

Examples : — ^^ Crood men are happy?"* — ^*' They a//." — 
" You twoP — ^^ The former." — ^^ Show me a pen ;" i. e. any 
pen. " Bring me an apple ;" i. e. any apple. — ^^* ThaZ house." — 
" Tliese times." — ^^ Stealing, to steal, for one to steal, or that 
one should steal, is Inise?^ 

REMARKS. 

1. — Singular adjectiyes are joined to singular nouns ; and plural ones 
to plural nouns ; as, Thi^ that, — oncy each, every, either, neither, or the 
first, second, third, &q,, or last man was there. — These, those, six, or 
many men were there. 

2. — An adjective may limit an adjective and noun taken as one term ; 
68, "The first two verses." — *^ Every ten miles." The adjective should 
limit the term intended ; as, " A pair of new gloves ;" not " A new pair 
of gloves." 

8. — ^Two adjectives are often taken together ; as, " One AuTufret/ dollars." 
— " Forty seven days." — " South sea dream." — " lied hot iron." 

4. — All is joined to singular nouns of quantity, and to plural ones of 
number; as, **All the money was lost" — *" All men are mortal" 

5. — Many often pre'cedes a or an and a singular noun ; as^ "They toiled 
inany an hour, and many a day." 

6. — ^In distinguishing objects^ this and these refer to the nearer or last 
mentioned : that and those to the more remote or first mentioned ; aa^ 
** Biches and poverty are temptations : that tends to excite pride, this 
discontent" 

7. — ^The comparative degree contrasts one object or class with another : 
the superlative contrasts one or more objects with all others of the samo 
slass; as^ '* Ann is older than Jane : she is the oldest of my pupils." 

The superlative sometimes contrasts two objects, being thought less stiff 
ftnd formal ; as, " I think this rather the. 6^5^ of the two." — Lockhart 

What iB the rule for adjectiyes ? To what are singnlar and plural a^jeotivea joined ? 
What is said of an adjective's limiting an adjective and noun f Of two adjectiyes Y Of 
ail t Of many t Of this and these that and those t Of the oomparatlTe degree f Of 
^bo snperlatiye degree? 
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8. When tiie oompanliTe ib used, the latter term mnci exclude th« 
former ; aa, ** Texas is larger than any other state in the Union." — ** He 
is taller than his father ; or than any of his brothers.** Thus used, than 
follows the comparatiye. 

9. When the superlatiye is used, the latter teim must iftelvde the 
former; as» '* Texas is the largest state in the Union.** 

10 Double comparatiyes and superlatiyea^ as toorser, moet strailest, are 
improper. 

Lesser, howeycr, is sanctioned bj good authority ; aa^ **Ze$ier Asia." — 
"Of i?M<fr note.**— G^oW«mt<A.—«X<?«««r light **—Oen. 1: 16. 

11. An adjectiye after a finite yerb, without a noun, relates to the tub- 
Ject of the yerb; as^ "The door is made toide." — "Snow is white" — " They 
became rich," — "The grass looks ffreen," — "I^ffffs will boil luird." — 
"Apples boa soft," 

12. After infinitiyes and participles^ adjectiyes often express an abstvact 
quality; aa, "To be toise and good is to be great and noble," — "Being 
good is better than being great," 

13. Quo/f^y is expressed hj adjectives: manner, by adverbs; as^ "We 
grow {become) old" " Com grows rapidly (in a rapid mamier).** 

14. An adjectiye is used, when the sense is nearly expressed by the 
use of /o 60 or to become; and an adyerb^ when expressed by the corre- 
sponding adjunct ; as, 

Adjectives, Adverbs. 

Men grow (become) old The boy grows rapidly (in a rapid manner). 
She looks (is) cold. She looks coldly (in a cold manner) on him. 

We feel (are) warm. We feel warmly (in a warm manner) the insult 

Also — 

He walks straight. He walks swiftly. 

The wind blows /rwA. The wind blows briskly. 

Apples taaie, sweet. Birds nng sweetly, 

"Remain firm, Aai firmly, 

16. An attribute will sometimes be more apparent by the insertion of 
to be; 2A, "Thou canst make me {to be) clean," — ^Matt 8: 2. 

16. 77iis here, that there, them penSyOre yulgarisms^ for this, that, those 
pens. 

What are the directions for nidng the comparative and saperlatire ? Are double 00m- 
paratives and superlativea proper? What is said of an a^^ectiye after a finite verb ? 
After Infinitives and participles? By what Is quality expressed? lianner ? When is 
an acQeetiTd to be used ? When an adverb? How may the attribute expressed often 
be made tc appear as such ? What §!• the oonetAtaraa tit this here, thai there, them 
pens? 
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A, AN, THE 

192. — 1 A or an, and the, as a name, may be called Arti- 
cles ; but, in use, they are definitive adjectives, (See definitives 
87: 91.) 

2. A or an relates to the singular only: ihe^ to either numher: as» **A 
man."— "-4ri eagle."—** The man."—" The eagles." 

8. The articles are sometimes used adverbially, to modify adjectives or 
adverbs ; as, "A few men help a little." — " A great many trees." — " 77ie 
oftener I see the work, the better I like it" — ** I admire this the most of 
all." When thus used, they may be parsed as adverbs of degree. 

4. A, before few and Httle, changes the meaning from negative to posi- 
tive; as, **Few persons are there," is negative; but> A few persons are 
there," is positive, ** He needs little aid ; and he needs a little aid," are 
also examples. 

5. If two nouns^ in a comparison, refer to the same object^ the article 
is omitted before the latter ; if to different objects it is inserted ; as^ ** He 
IB a better soldier than poet." — "A bravo makes a better soldier than a 
coward" (does). 

6. Nouns united seldom have the article repeated except to give them 
greater prominence, or when taken separately ; as, ** T/te sun and moon 
were in conjunction," — ** The sun, the moon, and the stai*8, were created 
by the Almighty." 

*?. When qualities belong to the same object^ the article is not repeated ; 
but if they belong to different objects, it is repeated ; as^ "A red and 
white flag;" i. e. one flag both red and white. — ** A red and a white flag ;" 
i e. two flags, one read and the other white. 

8. When there is no danger of ambiguity, the article is omitted, and the 
noun put in the plural ; as, ** The first and the second page " — ** 7%<? 
first and second pages."—** The Old and the New Testament " — ** The 
Old and New Testaments." 

9. A noun taken in a general sense, is commonly used without a 
definitive; as^ **Jlfan is mortal." — "Vice is odious." — ^* Fruit is abun- 
dant" 

10. The is sometimes used before a singular noun denoting a species 
68, ** The eagle soars aloft." — ** 7^ horse is a noble animal." 

11. The article, in some cases, is used before proper nouns: as, "The 
AJps."— « TJie Spanish."—** The Ohio."— ** 7%e great Milton." 

12. The mercantile @ means to or at ; as, ** Wheat sold at $1.20 (g 
f 1.25."— ** Sold 12 Yds. Blue Silk @ $1. — |12.00." 

By what lutme may a or an and the be called? What are they In user How are the 
articles somethaea med t. What effect has a on few and lUUe f What does the nmr- 
oantile ® mean t 
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IS, AfBB A prepodtion, meana to, ai, on, in, or of; aa, "faith set it o 
going and kept it a going." — ChalmerB, ** There is some ill a brewings* 
— Shak, ** He is gone a hunting." • 

Correct, analyze, and parse the following examples in 

FALSE SYNTAX 

Beu. 1. I dislike to hear those sort of questions. Tou are 
familiar with all those sort of things. These kind of people is 
troublesome. He has delivered six bushel of wheat at nine 
shilling a bushel. I bought eight load of wood which is four 
foot long. A fleet of six sails has just arrived. Wealth is 
one mean of obtaining influence. He has prudence and in- 
dustry ; and, by that means, he may obtain a fortune. He is 
always talking; and, by these means, he renders himself 
ridiculous. 

Rem. 2. Sing the two first and the three last verses. He 
is a young respectable man. He bought an old span of horses, 
and a new set of harness. Give me a cool glass of water. 
Jane has got a new pair of gloves. I sold a superior yoke of 
oxen, because they were not well matched. 

Eem. 8-9. Texas is larger than any state in the Union. 
The Bible is more valuable than any book. Of all the other 
nations, Russia is the most extensive. Rhode Island is the 
smallest of the other states. Edwin is the tallest of his 
brothers. 

Rem. 10. You cannot be engaged in a more nobler employ 
ment. The nightingale's voice is the most sweetest in the 
grove. Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man. A 
worser calamity could not occur in a lesser time. This senti- 
ment has become too universal to be easily changed. The 
king is the chiefest man in the nation. 

Rem. 13-14. Go quick to school : enter the room slow and 
light. That letter was written neat. I am exceeding sorry 
to learn that he has become so extreme negligent. He told 
OS what a long journey he had taken. This weather makes 

Whit does a, as a pr«positioii, mean? 
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you look coldly. The apples taste sweetly. Open your hand 
widely. 

Rem. 16. — Tell them boys to bring me them books. Give 
me that there knife, for this here one is not sharp. 

ARTICLES. 

5. Eirkham was a better teacher than a writer. In sum- 
mer, the days are longer than nights. 

Kem. 6. — 1. He brought me the pen and the ink; and I 
gave him the book and the slate. 

2. James has bought a lemon and orange. God created 
the heaven and earth, and divided the light from darkness ; 
and the evening and morning were the first day. The court, 
prison, and even dungeon, were to him the same. 

3. He may be a judge or lawyer. Neither the sun nor 
stars appeared for many days. We despise not the doer, but 
deed. 

Rem. 7. Solomon was a great and a good man. Texas is 
a large and a new state. California has a mild and a healthy 
climate. 

The Old and New Testament constitute the Bible. He 
has traveled both the east and west road. A black and white 
ox were yoked together. You may read on the fourth and 
fifth page. 

Rem. 8. Turn to the ninth and the tenth pages. Sing tho 
first and the last stanzas. He read from both the Old and the 
New Testaments. He has sailed on both the Atlantic and 
the Pacific oceans. 

Rem. 9. The man is mortal. The Mathematics is the 
science of quantity. Daniel Webster was a member of the 
congress. Gen. Taylor was elected a President. 

Rem. 10. Oak produces acorns. Horse is a noble animal 
A lion shall eat straw like an ox. A rose is the beautiful 
flower. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the rtue and remarks. 
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EULE VI.— PRONOUNS. 

193. Pronouns agree with their substantives in gen* 
der, person, and number. 

Examples : — ^^ Abram went up out of Egypt ; he, and his 
wife, and all that he had."— Gen. 13 : 1. "All the land 
which thou seest, to thee will / give it." — Id. 13 : 15. 

EEMARKS. 

1. When the antecedents^ taken together, are of different persons^ the 
first is preferred to the second, and the second to the third ; bs, "He and 
you and / do our duty." — "Be and /do our duty." — "Be and you do 
your duty." 

2. When the antecedent is common gender, singuhir number, the pro- 
noun must be masculine; as, "Let every pupil obey his teacher." — "A 
Christian loves his God." — "Ko one should commend himself.** The use 
of the plural in buch cases^ is improper ; as^ " No pupil should disobey 
their teacher." A clumsy circumlocution is sometimes adopted ; as^ " If 
any man or tooman shall violate his or her pledge, he or sJie shall pay 
a fine." 

8. If a collective noun expresses many as one whole, the pronoun must 
be in the neuter singular; but^ if it expresses many as individuals^ it 
must be plural; as, "A nation has its troubles." — "The court disagree 
in their opinions." 

4. The use of different numbers, in the same person, is improper ; as» 
" I sought to make you happy ; but Hunt hast brought misery upon thy- 
self," — " Tou wept> and I for thee." In the first examples, you should 
be thou^ or thou and thyself you and yourself In the second, you should 
be thou ; or, thee, you. 

6. Who is applied to persons or to objects personified ; vshich to things 
or brutes^ — ^to collective nouns of unity, — sometimes to children, — also^ 
as an interrogative, to persons ; as, "The lady who." — " The /oar who had 
never seen a lion." — "The tree which felL" — "The bird which sang."— 
«TFAt>Aistheman?" 

In the English Bible, which, as well as who, is applied to persons ; aa^ 
** There was a man there which had a withered hand." — Mark 8 : 1. 

6. A change of relatives, relating to the same antecedent^ is improper ; 
dMf " He is the man that met us^ and whom (that) we saw." 

What is the rule for the agreement of pronouns! When the antecedents, taken to- 
gether, are of different persons? When the antecedent Is common gender, singalar num- 
ber ? When the uitecedent Is a collective nonn ? What is said of different numbers lo 
the same person ? To what are wTio and which applied ? What is said of a change of 
relatives r 
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7. That is usuallj preferred to toho or which after very, same, all; a 
Buperlatiye adjective; the interrogative who; a joint reference to difiSer* 
ent genders or species ; a collective noun of unity ; and where the pro- 
priety of who or which is doubtful ; as, "Let every one that hath breath." 
—"Is he the eame man that you saw?" — "All that can be done, will 
be." — " He is the best speaker that we heard." — " Who that knows him, 
can think thus? " — "The boy and the girl that we met" — "The man and 
liie dog that you saw." — " The army that he commands) will bear down 
all opposition." — ** They found the child that was lost" 

8. To prevent ambiguity, the relative should be placed as near aa 
possible to its antecedent ; as, " Be that has no compassion, resembles a 
brute; " but not, "^e resembles a brute, thcU has no compassion." 

9. The relative is sometimes improperly omitted ; as, " He is a man 
(wham) I greatly esteem." 

10. A pronoun should not relate to an adjective or verb for its ante- 
oedent; as, "Be attentive; without which you can learn nothing."— 
"He must study, for without it he cannot improve." It should be, for 
without attention : for without study. 

Correct J analyze, and parse thefollovnng examples in 
FALSE SYNTAX 

The earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed after 
his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, 
after his kind. Every person should love their friend, and do 
good to them. No person should boast of themselves. The 
news has arrived ; and they are unfavorable. Eebecca took 
goodly raiment, and put them on Jacob. 

Rem. 1. I and you and he will return. I and you may gO) 
if I and he can agree. 

Rem. 2. Let every pupil obey their teacher. The Christian 
who knows their duty, loves their God. No person can with 
propriety commend themselves. Every one must judge of 
their own feelings. If any person shall violate his or her 
pledge, he or she shall pay a fine. 

Rem. 3. The nation was once powerful ; but now they are 
feeble. The court was unanimous in their decision. The 
assembly was so dense that we could scarcely go through 
them. 

The committee do not agree upon the business which haa 

Wh«n to (hat praferred to who or teMch t 
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been referred to it. The nobility usually have some title 
conferred on it. 

Rem. 4. Hear my words, ye wise men; and give ear 
unto me, you that have knowledge. Surely thou hast spoken 
in my hearing ; and I have heard the voice of your words. 

Eem. 5. This is Elias which was to come. He saith unto 
the man which had the withered hand, Stand forth. Pray to 
thy Father which is in secret. The cause whom I knew not I 
searched out. Hold fast the form of sound words, whom thou 
hast heard of me, in faith and love who is in Christ Jesus. 
Who of the two is he ? Who of you will go ? 

Eem. 6. This is the man that met us, and whom you saw. 
I am the Lord that maketh all things, who stretcheth forth 
the heavens, and which spreadeth abroad the earth. 

Rem. 7. He is the same man whom I saw. He was the 
first who came. All which can be done, will be. Let every 
one who hath breath, praise the Lord. Who which has 
common sense, can think so ? He gave us an account of the 
men and things which he had seen. The boy and girl which 
we met were going to school. The army whom he commands 
is well disciplined. They found the child who was lost. 

Rem. 8. John Milton knows the prisoner, who is present. 
The king dismissed his minister without inquiry, who had 
been known to act with great discretion. He is like a beast 
of prey, that is void of compassion. 

Rem. 9. I am sure he is the man I saw. He is the best 
musician I ever heard. 

Rem. 10. Be attentive: without which your progress in 
education will not be rapid. He must be industrious, for 
without it he will not accomplish the work till midsummer. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the rule and remarks, 

RULE VII.— DOUBLE RELATIVES. 

194. Double relatives always supply two cases. 
IBxAMPLES : " I believe what he says.'' — " He says what 1 
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believe." — ^* Whoever runs may read." — ^^* The Lord chastens 
whomsoever he loves." — " He chastens him whom he loves." 

REMARKS. 

1. The cases of the double relative may be both nominatiye, or both 
objective ; or the one nominative, and the other objective ; as^ " What 
cannot be cured, must be endured." — " He told whcU he heard." — " I will 
take what is suitable." — " He is ashamed of what he has done." — " This is 
precisely wJuU was necessary." 

"2. Who is sometimes used as a double relative ; as, " Who steals my 
purse, steals trash." (83.) 

8. Double relatives are sometimes used as adjectives with a relative 
understood; as^ "H« haawhat money (that) he wants." — "Take which- 
ever pen (that) pleases you best." (79.) 

4. What should not be used instead of the conjunction tluxt; na, "I do 
not know but vJuU {that) you are the man." 

5. That should not be used as a double relative ; as, " We speak that 
(what) we do know." 

6. Whaty denoting quantity, is sometimes an adverb; aa^ *' Though! 
forbear, what (how much) am I eased." — Job 16 : 6. 

Correct J analyze^ and parse the folhvring exercises in 
FALSE SYNTAX. 

I know what he will do it. What I tell you in darkness, 
that speak ye in light ; and what ye hear in the ear, that 
preach ye upon the house-tops. — Mat, 10 : 27. Whosoever 
therefore shall confess me before men, him will I confess also 
before my Father which is in heaven ; but whosoever shall 
deny me before men, him will I also deny before my Father 
which is in heaven. — Id. 32, 33. 

Rem. 4. He will not believe but what you are to blame. I 
had no doubt but what he would go. He could not say but 
what the report is true. 

Rem. 5, We speak that we do know, and testify that we 
have seen. — JohnZ , 11. Eschew that wickiad is. — Gower. 
Is it possible he should know what he is, and be that he is ? — 
Shakspeare. 

What is the rale for doable relatives ? What may those cases be ? Is toAo ever a 
doable relative ? How are doable relatives sometimes osed ? Shoald wTiat ever be used 
as a ooijanotion ? Shoald that be osed as a doable relative ? When la what an ad- 
verb ? 
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EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

I believe what lie says. What cannot be cured, must be 
endured, He will do what is right. He thinks of what is 
told him. That is what he said. Whoever does no good, 
does harm. Whatever purifies, fortifies the heart. He that 
receiveth whomsoever I send, receiveth me. 

He has what money he wants. Whatsoever soul that 
eateth any manner of blood, shall be cut off from his people. 
George, you may pursue whatever science suits your tasteb 
The men will secure whosesoever property they may find. 
Whosesoever sins (which) ye remit, are remitted unto them. 
Eliza, take whichever pattern pleases you best. (79.) 

, EXERCISE. 

Write exatnples illtistrating the rule and remarks . 

RULE Vni.— VERBS. 

196. The verb agrees with its nominative in person 
and number. 

Examples : — " I vrrite?^ — ^^ Thou loritest?^ — ^^ He writes.^ 
—"We w^zYe."— "You twi^g."— " They t^^iYe."—" Aaron 
writes?^ — ^" The men torite.^^ 

REMARKS. 

1. Every finite verb has a nominative expressed or implied; qb, 
"Awake: arise;" i e. "Awake ye; arise ye,** 

2. A verb having a phrase or clause for its subject^ is put in the third 
person singular; as^ "To steal is sinful." — " That you Itave violated your 
pledge is evident" 

8. A singular noun used in a plural sense, takes a verb in the plural ; 
aa^ "Forty sail ate in sight" 

4. The phrase, as follwjos^ must be made singular or plural, according 
to the sense ; as^ " His argument was as follows** — " His words were as 
follotD** Here as is equivalent to that which or those which, and has the 
same government 

5. The phrase, as appears, is always singular; as, "His arguments 
were, as appears, incontrovertible ;" i. e. as it appears. 

What is the rule for verbs ? What is said of every finite verb ? Of a verb haying a 
phrase or clause for its subject? Of a singular noun used in a plural sense? Of ibfi 
phrase, asfoOovas f Of the phrase, as appears t 
7 
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6. If a collective norm expresses many as ope whole, the yerb most he 
Singalar ; but^ if it expresses many as indiyiduals^ it must be plural ; -as, 
** A nation has its troubles." — " The court disagree in their opinions." 

The nouns fleet, army, senate, congress, committee, meeting, school, Aa, 
may take either a singular or plural verb depending on the sense. JPeo- 
pie, mankind, nobility, gentry, peasantry, generality, commonalty, Aa, 
always take a plural verb. Aristocracy, auditory, public, <fec, generally 
tiike a plural verb. Remnant, nation, churchy Ac, usually take a singu* 
ar verb. 

7. Collective nouns^ in modem usage, are more frequently employed in 
the plural ; as^ ** The assembly were divided." — " The fleet were dispersed.** 
— " The meeting do not agree." — ** The council were unanimous." Still 
we say, "The meeting stands adjourned." — " The flock is his object" 

8. Contractions in prose should generally be avoided ; such as^ dofCi 
for do not; havWt for have not; won*t for will not; sha*nH for shall not; 
mayrCt for may not ; can*t for cannot ; mus'rft for must not ; Ac. 

Correct, analyze, and parse thefoilotdng examples in 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

you was kindly received when you was in Paris. Where 
was you while we was at school ? ' Thou can see how little 
have been done. He dares not tell a lie ; but he dare you to 
touch him. She need help ; but she needs not remain. 
(108. — 3.) Sixty pounds of wheat produces forty pounds of 
flour. Circumstances alters cases. A variety of pleasing ob- 
jects charm the eye. There is often eight or ten of them. 
A great number of spectators were present. The rich op- 
presses the poor. Will thou set thine eyes upon that which 
are not 1 Who has woe ? Who has sorrow ? They that 
tarries long at the wine : they that goes to seek mixed wine. 

Rem. L Boston, May 3d, 1843. 

Dear Sir, 

Have just received the note favored me with this 
morning. In reply, must say am under many obligations for 
the work sent me last week on letter-writing. Shall be happy 
to mention any in^provement which may require. So far as 
have examined, think the work a good one. Believe it will be 

What is Bald of * ooIleoUye noon T Of oolleetive doiuib, in modern uBage f 
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foxmd a material aid to those for whom is intended; and 
hope will meet with a favorable reception. 

Yours respectfully, 

A. Bow. 

Bem. 2. To have the approbation of the great and good, 
are desirable. To accompany you were their chief object 
That the ship, with all her crew, is lost, have been ascertained. , 

Eeh. 3. Five brace of pigeons was sold for one dollar. 
Ninety head of sheep was sold on the market. Fifty cannon 
was discharged. The foot or the horse is soon to engage the 
enemy. 

Rem. 4. His remarks were as follows. The title of the 
association was as follow. These circumstances are as fol- 
lows. 

Rem. 6. The Session have adjourned. The flock are his 
object. The ^ludience was much displeased, that the public 
has been deceived. Congress have adjourned. The court 
does not agree. The jury was not unanimous. The meeting 
stand adjourned. The assembly was divided. 

Rem. 8. It's not worth five dollars. It isn't any better 
than his book. I don't know how it is. We hav'n't learned 
our lesson. If you won't return, he sha'n't. You mus'n't 
read so fast. He didn't understand you. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illtistrcUing the rule and remarks, 

RULE IX.-^BJECTS AFTER VERBS. 

196. The object of a transitive verb is put in the ob- 
jective case. 

Examples: — ^^*We heard Aiw." — ^^ Honor Hhj father and thy 
another y — ^^ WJwm seest thou ?" — " He is to write a letter,^ 
— ^^ I saw him rowing a booty 

REMARKS. 

1. A word, phrase, or clause, may be the object ; as, " Bojs love play- 
iKSf"-^** Boys love to p/ay."— "They like to read'*— "I know who wll 

What la the nile for the object after verbs ? What may be the oliject f 
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pa"— "I hope that they are »«/«."—" He saw haw few returned."^'* God 
said, * Let thwe be light:" 

2. Verba, followed by a clause, usually express some operation of the 
mind, or a declaration, Ac. ; as, toish, hope, fear, think, deem, know, per- 
ceive, pray, desire, understand, anticipate, suppose, suspect, expect; 9ee, 
hear^ feel ; say, tell, declare, announce, assert, affirm^ proclaitn, report, 
Hate, shciOy answer, respond, reply, foretell, assure, deny; direct, order, 

command, 

8. Nouns and adjectives, derived from these verba^ may be followed be 
a clause or phrase; as, "A thought that he is dishonest, was not ex- 
pressed."— "I am sure that he was there.**— " A iw«A to leam.**— "He is 
anxious to learn.** 

4. Some verbs govern an object of kindred signification ; as, " Speak 
the speech."— " Say the word."—" Live the life."—*' Lie the death."— 
**Lream a dream."— ** Bun a race." Others govern an object which, in 
fiict^ is itB subject; as, *'Trot the horse."— *' Lance the child"— "Fly the 
Jcite." — " It repented the Lord; and it grieved him." — Gen. 6 : 6. That ia. 
" Cause or make the horse trot ;** &c 

6. A verb, used transitively, governs its own object without the aid of 
a preposition ; as, " He would not allow it ;'* not of it. 

6. Verbs that do not admit an object^ should not be used transitively ; 
as^ " They grow cotton.** Say raise, or cultivate. Still, a few anomalous 
expreswons liave good authority; as, "They talked the night away.*' — 
"They laughed him to scorn.*' — Mark 6 : 40. 

7. Have and had should not take the infinitive as an object; as> "He 
had to send the money,** should be, " He was obliged to send the money." 

8. Some verbs take a direct and indirect ohiect in apposition; as, "They 
made it the plan." — " They elected him president." — " Thou shalt call hia 
name John."— Luke 1 : 13. " They called him Zacharias."—Id 69. 

The pidncipal verbs of this class are appoint, call, consider, choose, eonr' 
stitute, create, deem, elect, esteem, make, name, reckon, regard, style, think, 

9. In the passive voice, the direct object becomes the subject ; and the 
indirect, the predicate nominative ; as, "He shall be called John." — Luke 
1: 60. (/SeeR. 10.) 

10. Some verbs take a remote and a direct object; as, "He gave me 
the pen." — " They found htm a seat." If the remote object is placed firsl^ 
a preposition, governing it, is omitted ; if last, it is expressed ; as, " He 
gave (to) me the pen;" — " He gave the pen to me." 



What do verbs followed by a clause usually express ? "What nouns and a^jectivoa 
may be followed by a clause? What do some verbs govern ? What do others govern? 
What is said of a verb used transitively ? Of verbs that do not admit an object ? Of 
kaw and ?iad f What do some verbs take ? In tLo passive voice, what does the direct 
oldeot become? What la remark 10 ? What is said, if the remote object is placed first f 
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The pruicipal yerbs of this class are iuk, hring, buy, earty, do, dram, 
deny, find, fumisJi, give, get, hand, hold, leave, lend, make, mend, offer, or- 
der, provide, present, promise, pay, pass, pour, refuse, sell, send, sing, show, 
teach, tell, throw, torite. 

11. In the passive voice, the direct object becomes the subject^ and iha 
remote one, the object of a preposition ; as^ " The pen was given to ma,** 
— ** A seat was furnished him, or for him." This order should not be 
reversed ; as^ " / was given a penJ* — " He was taught grammar" Make 
pen and grammar the subjects. 

12. In some cases, the remote object is used only with a preposition; 
as^ " He made a fire of coals:*--** I told him of his brother,"^* I told the 
case to him/* — ** I asked a favor of Aim."—" I asked of him a favor.*'— 
"I asked him & favor or for a favor.** 

1 3. A clause may foi*m either the direct or indirect object ; m, **'H.e 
told how this vhu done.** — "It depends on who they are.** 

14. An indirect object may be used with the clause ; as» " I said that 
he must go.** — "I said to him, that he must go." — "I told him, that he 
must go." 

15. The object may take a substantive, adjective, or verbal attribute; as^ 
*• I made the boy a scholar.** — " I made the boy happy.**-^** I made the 
boy study :* The verbal attribute is the infinitive ov participle; as, *' See 
the fire bum or burning^'' 

Correct^ analyze^ and parse the foUoioing examples in 
FALSE SYNTAX. 

He I must punish ; but she I will forgive. He that is my 
enemy, I have delivered. Thou only have I chosen. He they 
bound in chains. They that honor me I will honor. 'Who 
did you see ? She who we met, you saw at the Springs. Who, 
haying not seen, we love. He and they we know ; but who 
are you? Who did they appoint? 

Rem. 5. No one should practise of stealing. The teacher 
does not allow of such remarks. It relates to the noun booky 
to which it limits. They do not want for encouragement. He 
shall not want for any thing. His servants ye are, to whom 
ye obey. 



In the passive yoice, what does the direct object become? Should this order be re- 
versed ? How is the remote object used in some cases ? What may a clause form ? 
What may be used with the daiise ? What may the object take ? What are these at- 
trlbotes? What Is the verbal attribute 7 
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Rebc. 6. They grow rice and cotton. Go, flee thee away 
into the land of Judea. He could not refrain from enlarging 
himself on the subject. He resolved himself to go. I sit me 
down a pensive hour to spend. You may lie the book on the 
desk. Milton sat his hat on the table. 

Bem. 7. I have to return the book. We had to send the 
money at the time. He has to write a letter. 

Rem. 11. He was furnished a seat. Kossuth was offered 
a large plantation in Texas. She was promised a present by 
her mother. They were asked the question. I was taught 
grammar.* 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the rule and remarks. 

RULE X.— SAME OASES. 

197. Intransitive and passive verbs have the same 
case after as before them, when both words refer to the 
same tiling. 

Examples: — ^^'His nam>e is JohnP — Luke 1 : 63. "^ 
returned z, friend^ who came ^foe.''^ — Pope. " I knew t^ to be 
hhn?^ — ^^ He being z,judge^ they listened to him." 

remarks. 

1. Verbs which admit the same case before and after them, are called 
copulative verbs. The principal copulas are the ten yariations of the 
verb to be; m, am, art, is, are, ums, tocut, toere, be, been, being; and a 
few others ; as, become, seem, appear, <&c. ; and the Daasives ofdeer^, style, 
call, name, consider, esteem, <&c.; aa^ *'Toa are Brutu&" — "She sits a 
qneen." — "He stands or remains a monument of greatness.** — "He be- 
came a sot ; and he died a madman.^' — " Nero rw^rna a Titua^ if he wiU.** — 
Pope, — "He is esteemed a friend." — " He was made a Judge.** 

2. Here the copula constitutes the simple predicate : whatever is joined 
to it makes it complex ; an, "He is.** — "He is a fnan." (162. — ^ModeL) 

8. The copula will agree with that term which is properly its subject 
as, " The wages of sin is death.**— Rom. 6 : 23. " Who art thou f **— 
John 1 : 19. 



What 1b the rule Ibr the case before and after Intransitive and paasivo ▼erbs f WLat 
are those verbs which admit the same ease after as before them, called ? Which are thu 
pilcolpal copulas ? With what will the copula a^^ree t 
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4k Both terms may either precede or follow the oopnla; aa^ **St U 
w."— /oA» 1 : 27. " Art thou JElUu f "-^ohn 1 : 21. 

5. A phrase or clause may form one or both terms ; as, "To enjojf is 
to obey!* — Pope» " Tlvat a Judge should be bribed is a disgrace.** — "The 
opioloii is that he toill goJ* 

6. When the infinitiye or participle has no subject^ the case after it is 
the predicate nominatiye; as, "He is a judge,** — "To be a Judge.** — 
"Being & Judge.** — "He is known to be a Judge** — "His beinga/iM27tf.'' — 
"He thought of being 9k Judge.** — "I knew his being (or of his being) a 
Judge.** — " You thought of its being he.** — " They were sure of its being 
r* (190.— 6.) 

Correct^ analyze, and parse thefoilomng examples in 
FAI5E SYNTAX. 

It is me. It is him. It is tbem. I would go, if I was 
him. You would not accept the book, if you were her. Is 
it him % Was it them ? Did you know it was her ? I knew 
it to be she. You understood it to be they. Whom art thou ? 
Who do you think me to be ? Whom do men say that I am ? 
He does not know whom they are. Whom do you say they 
are ? He thought it to be I ; but it was not me. Do you 
know whom that man is ? 

Eem. 3. The wages of sin are death. His pavilion was 
dark waters and thick clouds. The crown of virtue is peace 
and honor. His chief occupation and employment were con- 
troversy. Life and death is the power of the tongue. It are 
the men. 

EXERCISE 

Write examples illustrating the rule and remarks. 

RULEXL— IN-FINITIYESAND PARTICIPLES. 

198. Infinitives and participles relate to nouns or 
pronouns as their subjects. 

Examples: — "We saw the vessel sail.^^ — ^^* We saw the 
vessel sailing.^^ — ^^ See the /re burn, or burning." — ^" She lives 
to love all, and to be loved by all."—" She lives loving all, and 
loved by all." Compare with the preceding : " She lives and 

What may form one or both the terms ? What is t&e ease after an InflnitlTe without 
t sali^eot r To what do inflnitiyes and participles relate f 
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laves all, and is loved by all." — ^^ The people stood heholding^^ 
(him).— ZmAjc 23 : 35. 

REMARKS. 

1. Tlie participle is the assumed predicate, or attribute of the rerb ; 
a8» " He approaching, they fled ; " L e. " When he approached, tliey 
fled." — "The Son of man came eating and drinking." — Mat. 11 : 19. 

2. The infinitive, like the pailiciple, is often the assumed verbal atti i 
bute ; as, "Let the twig/aZ/.** — "Time to come is future." 

8. Infinitives and participles are absolute when the agent of the action 
expressed is indefinite (199. — ^Note2.); as^ "A hope to escape cheered 
him." — " To obey is to enjoy/* — " To be always preaching is impossible.*'— 
" Caviling or objecting upon any subject^ is much easier than clearing up 
difficulties." — Butler. (In the last example, the infinitive is preferable.) 
(See Rem. 6.) 

4* The concrete idea denoted by an infinitive, adjective, or participle, 
with an infinitive before, or both before and after the copula, is expressed 
in the abstract ; as^ " To be contents him ;" L e., existence. — " To die is to 
deep; ** i e. {abstractly) ** Death is a sleep." — " To be wise is to be grecU ;** 
i e. (abstractly,) " Wisdom is greattiess." — " To be satisfied is to be con- 
tented;** L e., "Satisfaction is contentment.** 

6. When the concrete idea is to be linnted to a particular object^ the 
subject of the infinitive may be introduced hjfor; as, "It is time (for 
%u) to go." — "For men to search their own glory is not glory.** — Prov. 
26:27. 

6. To, before the infinite, is a prepositional auxiliary : as ApreposUton^ 
it may join the infinitive to almost any part of speech : as an auxHiary, 
it changes the finite verb into an infinitive : hence, some have called the 
latter the prepositional mode, 

I. As a preposition^ it joins the infinitive as an ad- 
junct — 

1. To a noun ; as, " He has 2l faculty to write.** 
2l To a pronoun; as, "I desired him to write.** 
8. To an adjective ; as, " He is anxious to write,** 
4 To a finite verb ; as, " He appears to wriie.** 

5. To another infinitive ; as, " I wish him to learn to write.** 

6. To a participle ; aa, " I saw him learning to write.** 
*l. To an adverb ; as, " He is old enough to write.** 

8. To a preposition ; as, " I was aboxtt to write.** 

9. To a conjunction ; as, "He does better than to write.** 

What is the participle ? Is the infinitive ever assumed ? When are inflnitiyeB and 
participles absolate? How is the concrete idea denoted by an infinitive, a4Jeetlve^ cr 
participle, often expressed? How is the concrete idea limited to a particular object f 
What is the to before the infinitive ? As a preposition, what may it do ? 
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IT. As an auxilia/ry^ it changes tlio Jmite verb to an 
mfinitive^ thus : — 

When we wish to utter a command, we use the simple verb or Lfik- 
perative mode, generally with the subject omitted; ba, ** AuxUce ; 
arise" By placing the nominative before it^ it becomes the Indicative § 
aa, "We awake" — "They arise." By supplying may, or can, <fec, it be- 
comes the Potential ; as> " We may awake" — " He can arise" By put- 
ting 1/ before it^ it becomes the Subjunctive; as, ** If we awake" — " If he 
arise," By prefixing /o, it becomes the Infinitive; as^ "To awake" — **I 
told him to arise" By assuming the attribute, it becomes the Partieu 
pial mode ; as, " We awaking^ saw him arisen" 

KoTK — May^ can, <&c, and to, are pai'sed as parte of the verb *, the ad- 
ditions to form the other modes, are parsed separately : they govern the 
mode, it is true, but they are not a part of it. 

7. The infinitive may be used as a substantive, adjective, or cutverbiai 
element. 

199. As a substantive element, it may stand for — 

1. Subject : as, " T) err is human." — " To rule or to obey is easy." 

2. Subject after tian in comparison; as^ "To give is better than fo 
receive (is).** 

8. Predicate nominative; as. "His object is to improve;" i e., tut- 
provement, 

4. Both subjeat and predicate • as, " 3Tj stecU is to pilfer" 
6. Subject after the copula, represented by IT before it ; as, " 7ll is use- 
ful to study"— "It is right to obey," 

6. An object ; as, " They began to work " (the work). — " He desires^ 
(what?) to speak," 

*l. An object with another; as, "He taught m£ (what?) to write," 
8. An object after the passive, with the remote object made the sub- 
ject; as, "/was taught to read," or, reading. 

Note 1. — ^In no. 5, the incentive it represents the phrase in italics, thus : 
What is useful ? Ans. It ; i. c, to study is useful 

Note 2. — " The infinitive absolute may take an indefinite subject intro- 
duced hjfor; as, " For one to sing is pleasant" 

Note 3. — " The infinitive in an abridged proposition (181) often relatei 
to the subject of the principal clause; as, " To confess the truth, /was in 
fault" (jf I confess, Ac — then I waa> &c.) 

200. As an adjective element it may be, — 

1. Active after the copula; as^ "He is to write" (will write). — "They, 
are to go." — "He was seen to depart," — "Being seen to return." 

2. Passive after the copula; as, "A pen is to be used* (is useful). — "It 
IB to be redeemed" — " They seem to be respected" (are repectable). 

Asanaiulllaryr What bavd some oallod U P How may the Infinitive be iwed f 
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8. Attumed of the subject; as, ** Time to came {earning time) is fatoie." 
i.« A book to 6tf detired (desirable) is offered.** 

4. Auumed of the predicate ; as, "This is a carriage to be fancied," 

6. Assumed of the object; as, "See the ship sail or sailing.** — "It is 
better for him to be punishedf than for the law to be broken.** 

6. Assumed in apposition; as» "His duty to repent (repentance) boapreBO- 
ed him." — " Spare them the task, to read, to nod, to scoff, condemn.** 

NoTK. — In these examples, the infinitive is the adjectice or verbal attri- 
bute. In 1 and 2, it relates to the subject of the copula for its subject 
(Bute 11). In 8, 4, and 5, it relates to the noun which it limits in each, 
as a subject In no. 6, it is a verbal noun in apposition with the noun 
which it limits (Bule 2). 

201. As an adverbial element, it denotes — 

1. Cause or reason; aa, *'He will rejoice to go;** i e., for this cause or 
reason. — " They delight to please.** 

2. Purpose or design; as» "They came to learn.** — "He stood up to 
read.** 

8. Result or consequencs ; as, "He is willing to suffer!* — "You are 
liable to be robbed.** — " I am now ready to be offend.** 

4. Desire or intent; aa, "He is ambitious to rule.** — "We are anzioua 
to succeed.** — "He was resolved (With what intent f) to conquer.** 

6. Manner; as, "They appear (How?) to fast.** — "She seems totmder 
stand.** 

6. Degree; as, "The fruit is good (In what degree f) to eat.**— '* Re 
speaks sufficiently loud to be heard, loud enough to be heard, so loud as 
to be heard, too low to be heard.** 

KoTK 1. — ^In no. 2, for, denoting a purpose or design, anciently pre- 
ceded the infinitive ; as^ "What went ye out /or to see ?** — Mark 11:8. 
— " He stood up /or to read.**— XuAre 4 : 16. 

KoTE 2. — ^The infinitive, when not a verbal noun, is parsed by Jtuie 
11 : when absolute, by Bern. 8, Rule 11 : or, supply a subject^ 199, H^ote 2. 

Note 3. — ^An iiTegular pbTase may precede or follow the copula ; as, 
'* Death or victory ;** " Once for all;** " * Now or never* was the reply.** 
— " Their motto is * Light and liberty* ** 

Note 4. — ^In abridging an infinitive, if it has a subject, change it to the 
possessive ; as, " To walk is healthy :** abridged, " Walking is healthy.**— 
•*/br him to walk is healthy:** abridged, **His walking is healthy.** 

Note 6. — ^The active voice of the verbs bid, dare, need, make, see, hear, 
fesl, help, let, <&c, take the infinitive after them, without the preposition 
to; as, "He bids me corns** — "You need not go.** 

How is the InflnitiTe when not s verbal nonn parsed ? How, when absolute f What 
of an trregnlar phrase J How is an infinitive with a subjeot abridged T What verbs are 
fDOowed by the infinltlye with to ondtted? 
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6. 2h shotild not be used alone for the infinitiye ; aa^ " I did nol go^ 

snd I do not intend to ** (go). 

7. The two parts of the infinitiye ahonld not be separated ; a% " Teach 
pupils to carefully examine every prindple,** should be, eairefuU}f to 
examine, or to examine carefully, 

8. An infinitive or participle nsed as a noun, may be modified in all 
respects as the verb ; as, "Much depends on your toriting frequently/* 

9. A participle used as a noun, with an adjective, or a possessive 
noun or pronoun before It^ takes of after it ; as, " The worshiping of 
idols, ntch worshiping of idols^ their wonhiping of idols, or the Jmo^ 
worshiping of idols, was sinfuL" 

10. With a possessive, of is sometimes omitted ; otherwise both must 
be used, or both be omitted ; as^ " I knew of his father's being a judge." 
— "By the observing of these rules, or by observing these rules^ he 
became eminent." 

Of is inadmissible when a preposition follows the verbal noun ; as^ 
" His depending on promises proved his ruin." 

11. The perfect participle, and not the past tense, should follow have 
and be; aB, "I have seen,** (not «aw.)— "Tlie letter ia vfritten,** ^not 
wrote.) 

12. The perfect participle must not be used for the past tense ; as^ " 1 
did,** (not cfofw.)— " I <aw," (not w«n.)—" I ran," (not nm.) 

13. Have and had before c<mie, yone, risen, fallen, grown, flown, are 
used in preference to the verb to he; as, "He has oome;" not is 
eome; <&c 

14. The imperfect participle should not be used for the perfect ; as^ 
** I want my coat mending** (mended). 

EXAMPLES FOR AKALYZING AND PARSING. 
199. — 1. To steal is sinful. To study good books is useful 
To praise God iff the duty of all men. 

2. To obey is to enjoy. To be wise is to be great To 
parse correctly is to understand correctly. 

3. It is sinful to steal. It is our duty to repent. It is 
pleasant to see the sun. 

4. I hope to see you. I wish to write. He desires to 
speak. Boys love to play. 

fiboaldthe two parts of the infinitive be aeparated? How may a Terbol no«a bo 
modified f What is said when it has an adjective or possessive before it ? Is q^ ever 
omitted ? When is o/inadmissible ? Is the past tense used after have and let Is ft 
eorrect to say, « I done the work ?" Why not ? When are have and had preferable to 
4he verb to bet Is it correct tn say, ** I want my oeat mending ?'* How should it be f 
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5. I heard him speak. I saw the twig fall. I urged him 
to return. I wish you to write. You told him to study. 

11. 

1. They are to walk. The ship is to sail.- — 2. He is to be 
taught. His rights are to be respected. — 3. Time to come is 
future. An object less to be desired could not be found. — 
4. This is s^ book to be valued. They have a carriage to be 
fancied. — 5. He left the coat to be mended. They think it is 
best for him to be punished. — 6. His duty to repent impressed 
him. Their anxiety to succeed was great. A hope to return 
was entertained. 

III. 
200. — 1. They will rejoice to assist you. She is delighted 
to please you. He will rejoice to hear the news. You may 
well lament to witness such reverse of fortune. 

2. They came to learn. You may remain to study. We 
went to see them. He left me to help you. He stood up to read. 

3. He is not willing to suffer heavy losses. He is unwilling 
to be punished. You are liable to be injured. I am now 
ready to be offered. 

4. He is ambitious to govern. She is anxious to succeed. 
They are resolved to conquer. 

5. He appears to learn. They appear to fast. She seems 
to understand. You appear to behave with propriety. They 
seem to be delighted. 

6. The fruit is good to eat. The fact is easy to be under* 
stood. The work is hard to be performed. He is too young 
to walk. She was so artful as to escape^ 

Correct^ analyze^ and parse the following exercises in 
FAI^E SYNTAX. 
2C1. — ^Rem. 5. He bids me to come. We dare not to re- 
turn. You need not to go. Hear the bell to ring. 

Rem. 6. I did not go, and I do not intend to. He walks, 
and I wish to. 

Rem. 7. Instruct him to carefully observe these things. 
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Strive to seriously impress him. They wished him to then be 
their king. 

Rem. 9. By the obtaining wisdom, you will command esteem. 
By obtaining of wisdom, you will command esteem. This was 
a forsaking his duty. His teacher does not allow any calling 
ill names. Noah prepared an ark for the saving his house. 
Their parting his raiment was a fulfilling the Scriptures. 

Rem. 1 1. I have saw all the works that are did under the 
sun. The letter is well wrote. He has went in great haste. 
John had went before him. He has spoke a long time. They 
have drank enough. You are froze. 

Rem. 12. I seen he was offended. Milton done the work 
as he was directed. They come here yesterday. He drunk 
their health. The horse run a mile. He begun to study. 
John done the example. We known them well. 

Rem. 13. When he was set down on the judgment seat, his 
wife sent unto him. They were come into a place called 
Golgotha. Our lamps ^re gone out. When the even was 
come, he sat down with the twelve. The price of wheat is 
fallen. The grass is grown. The bird is flown. 

Rem. 14. He wants his handkerchief hemming. These 
roads should be repairing. He must have his coat mending. 

exercise. 
Write examples illustrating the rule ami remarks. 

RULE XII.— VERBS AND PRONOUNS.— PLURAL. 

202. When two or more singular nouns or pronouns 
are taken together, a verb or pronoun, to agree with 
them, must be plural. 

Examples : — ^'' John and Job, uho obey tlkeir teacher, ivi- 
prove," — ^' He and I do our duty." 

remarks. 

1. When nouns or pronouns are thus employed, they are generally 
connected by and, expressed or understood. 

What Is tbo rale for naans or pronoonB taken together ? How are such vmaaSSj wok- 
? 
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2. A wngnUr nominatiTe and an adjaoct, connected hy with^ shooL^ noi 
take a plural yerb; as, "The ship, with the crew, toas lost:" (not wrt) 
If the verb is made plural, and muat take the place of toith ; aa, "The 
8hip and crew toere lost" 

8 When the nominatives united bj and, denote the same objed;, they 
are in apposition, and the yerb must be singular ; aa^ " That great ^paJtriak 
and statesman is no more." 

4. When singular nouns connected bj and, are preceded by ca/k^ 
ewery^ or no, the yerb must be ungular, being understood to all except 
the last ; as. " Each boy, and each girl, studies."—" Every lea^ and eoerjf 
twi^ and every drop of water, teems with life." — **I^o book, and no 
paper, imm arranged." 

6. A yerb may agree with the Grst noun, and be OLderstood to the 
wst ; as^ "Thy beauty waiH ^Y tenderness, and love:*'^Thotnson. 

Correct, analyze, and parse the following exercises in 
FALSE SYNTAX.* 

Virtue and good breeding renders its possessor truly ami- 
able. Eome and Carthage was once powerful states. Esteem 
and love was never to be sold. Time and tide waits for no 
man. 

Rem. 2. The ship, with all her crew, were lost. The gentle- 
man, with his whole family, have arrived. 

Rem. 3. Each man, and each boy, have presented their re- 
quest. Every day, and every hour, have their cares and their 
joys. Every eye, and every heart, were joyful. No oppressor, 
and no tyrant, triumph here. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrathig the rule and remarks. 

RULE XIII.— VERBS AND PRONOUNS.— SINGULAR. 

203. "When two or more singular nouns or pronouns 
are taken separately, a verb or pronoun, to agree with 
tliem, must be singular. 

What of a elngalar nominatlyd and an adjunct connected bj wiXk t When the oomi- 
Mtlyes united denote the same object? When preceded by each, every, or no t Hay 
the verb agree with the first noun T What is rule 18 ? 
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Examples : — " John or Job, who obeys his teacher, »m- 
proves?^ — ^^ Neither John nor Job reads," 

REMARKS. 

1. Wlien one substantive is excluded, the verb agrees with the other^ 
and is understood to the one excluded; as^ "Not John, but Job vxu 
there." — " John, and not (but not) Job, too* there." — " John, not Job, wot 
there." 

2. Subetantiyes are taken separately by the use of or, nor, <u will <u, 
and also. One is excluded by the use of but not, and not, not, 

8. When nominatives^ taken separately, are of different persons^ the 
verb agrees with the one next it ; as, " Either he or / am wrong." — " Tou 
ov he 18 wrong." — " I or thou art wrong." This is inelegant ; and the 
verb should follow each substantive ; as, " Either he is wrong, or 1 am.** 

4. When the substantives are of different numbers, the verb is under- 
stood to one; as, **Jo?in, or his brothers were there." — "Either his 
brothers, or John himself was there." Better thus: "John was there, 
or his brothers were." 

Correct, analyze, and parse the folhunng exercises in 
FALSE SYNTAX. 

John or James intend to favor us with their company. 
Wealth, as well as merit, command respect. Neither fear 
nor jealousy affect him. John, and James also, attend to 
their duty. 

Eev. I. Virtue, and not wealth, constitute the happiness 
of a people. Not industry, but idleness produce many vices. 
John, and not his brothers, were there. Strong proofs, not a 
load voice, produces conviction. 

Rem. 3. Either thou or he art to blame. You or I are con- 
cerned. You or William have done wrong. Either George or 
1 has the work to perform. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating t/ie rule and remarks. 

RULE XIY.— ADYERBS. 
204. Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, and other 
adverbs. 

What if one rabstanttye Is excluded ? How aio sabstandyes taken separately f How 
<B one exdnded ? What If they are of diflbrent persons ? What if the sabstantlyes are 
of different numbers ? Wliat is the rule fur adyerbs ? 
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Examples : — ^^ He was then at college studying diligently $ 
and he had most certainly gained very high renown." — 
DuffiM. 

REMARKS. 

1. The adverbs yes, yea, ay, aye ; nay^ no ; amen ; viz., namelyy and 
to vntj are used independently ; as, " Will he go f Yes." — " Is he here t 
A^o." (180.) 

2. An adverb sometimes modifies a preposition ; as, " He sailed nearly 
round the globe." — " Mozart^ jfM«^ before his death, said." (126.-2.) 

8. In the grave style, after verbs of motion, hither, thither, whither, 
are used; hut^ in the common style, here, there^ where, are used; as, 
" We are here."— ''You are there."—'' Where did he go ?" 

4. From hence, from thence, from whence, (though /rom is superfluous,) 
constitute an authorized idiom. 

6. The use of how with or for that is wrong ; as, " He said ho^o he 
would go." Expunge how. 

6. No should not be used for not to modify a verb : as, " Will he -go or 
no ?" (not.) No, as an adverb, relates only to comparatives : as, ** iVb 
more ;" — " No wiser ;" — " No sooner." 

Y. Where should not be used for the phrase in which; as, "They 
formed a protestation, where (in which) they repeated their former 
daims." 

8. Two negatives destroy the negation, and are sometimes elegantly 
used to express affirmation ; as, " You are not wwacquainted with him ;" 
L e. " You are acquainted with him." — " Nor did they not perceive the 
evil plight" — Milton. But the use of two negatives to deny, is vulgar ; 
OS, " I could not wait no longer." Change no to any, or expunge not . 
one is sufficient 

9. The repetition of a negative adds force to the negation ; as, " No, 
never, never, never." 

Correct, analyze, and parse the following exercises in 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Rem. 3. Bring the pen hither to me. He will go thither 
at your request. Whither are you going ? 

Rem. 4. From hence we draw this conclusion. He went to 
Buffalo, and from thence to Rochester. From whence comest 
thou? 

What adverbs are nsed independently T Does an adverb modify a preposition ? When 
are hsre^ there, wh.ere, med ? What Is said of from Iience, Akj.? Of ?iow T 0£ No t 
Of where t Of two negatives ? Of the repetition of a negative ? 
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Bem. 5. It was told me how that the Jews laid wait for the 
man. He showed how he had seen an angel in his house. 
She ran in, and told how Peter stood before the gate. 

Rem. 6. I cannot say whether he will go, or no He can 
tell whether it is the same, or no. 

Rem. 8. He don't know nothing about it. Do you not 
know nothing about it? We cannot by no means justify 
such an act. I do not wish to present no such argument. 

exercise. 
Write examples illustrating the rule and remarks, 

RULE XV.— PREPOSITIONS. 

205. Prepositions show the relation of ideas. 

Examples : — ^^ Love of ghry?^ — " Leave him at RomeJ^-- 
— ^ Be diligent in study." — ^^ Come to we." — " Deal prudently 
with him." 

REMARKS. 

1. For^ before the subject of an infinitive, has usually no antecedent term 
of relation ; as^ " For me to live is Christ" — Philip. 1 : 21.- 

2. The proper terms of the relation are those which will correctly 
answer to whaif before and after the preposition. If one term is obvious^ 
fiud the other in this way; as, " Of every clean beast^ thou shalt take to 
thee by sevens." — Gen, ^ : 2. What of every dean beast? Ans. 
"Shalt take of every clean beast.'' What to thee? Ans. ** Shalt take 
to thee." What by sevens? Ans. "Shalt take by sevens." Again: 
"And precious shall their blood be in his sight" — Ps. 12 : 14. What in 
bis sight? Ans. "Precious in his sight," To parse correctly is to under- 
stand correctly ; but to assign to words a relation which a well-expressed 
sense does not require, is to pervert the legitimate object of paraing. 

8. The terms of the relation are often transposed ; aa^ " Unto the angel 
of the church in Sardis write." — Rev. 8:1. " To him that oYercometh, 
will 1 give to e&t of the tree of life." — Id,2i 7. "From real life but 
little more remote is he." — Young. " As Atlas groaned ihQ uforld beneath, 
we groan beneath an hour." — Id. 

4. Let a reason be given for the relative terms selected; as, "In what 
diaracter Butler appeared, is unknown." In shows the relation between 

Wbat is the rule for preposldons? When has Jbr no antecedent term? What are 
the proper terms of the relation T Are the terms of the relation ever transposed f For 
what should a reason be given ? 
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appeared and character, because it is suggested, that Butler appeared in 
some character. 

6. In general, a preposition should not be separated from an interro^ 
ative which it governs ; as, " Wham did you speak to /" Better ; " To 
uh&in did you speak ?" — ^But never ; " WIm did you speak to f" 

6. Two prepositions, taken together, sometimes form but one relation : 
08^ " It was made according to the plan." — " They abide over against me." 
—Nwn, 22 : 5. " As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the 
Lord is rownrf a6ot*^ his people."— P».125 : 2. (128.— 3.) 

7. Two prepositions relate sometimes to the same noun ; as, ** Man's 
passions and interests mix toithy and are expressed in, the decisions of the 
intellect" — Channing. Though inelegant^ this often contributes to per- 
spicuity and brevity, and is sanctioned by good authority. In the law * 
style^ it is almost indispensable. 

8. Than often governs wlw or which in the objective ; as» ** Alfred, than 
whom, a greater king never lived." 

9. The preposition used must express the relation intended ; as, " He 
discourses upon this subject with great fluency." 

10. In implies a place where; while into implies entrance; as^ "He 
stepped into a coach, and rode in it." 

11. Atia used before names of howtes, villages, and foreign cities; 
and also after the verbs touch, arrive, and land; as, ^ He boards at the 
American."— "He resides at Cleveland."— " ^« Kome."— "^< Pekin." — 
" We touched at Liverpool on the Ist^ arrived at Boston on the 18th, and 
landed at New York on the 20th ult" 

12. In is used before names of countries, and of large cities not 
foreign ; as, "He lives in France." — " In Persia." — " In Boston." 

18. In speaking of one's location in a city we say, "His store is in 
Penn Street"—" He boards at No. 112." 

When both are mentioned together, one preposition is omitted; a^ 
"He lives at No. 86, Penn Street;" or, "He lives t» Penn Streel^ No. 
86." 

Correct, analyze, and parse the following exercises in 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
Rem. 5. Who did you speak to? Who is the book de- 
signed for ? Whom do you labor for ? 

From what should a preposition, in general, not be separated ? Do two propositions 
ever form but ono relation ? Do two pi epositions ever relate to the same noun ? "W hat 
of than? What must the preposition used express? What do in and into imply? 
How is at used ? How is in used ? What preposition precedes the name of the street 
In which one resides? What precedes the number? What if both the street and num- 
ber are mentioned ? 
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Bem 8. Washington, than who, a more prudent man was 
never intrusted with power. Than who, no one could do 
better. 

Hem. 9. He walked by a staff with moonlight. He found 
a great difficulty of writing. He has a capacity in learning. 
He accuses me for having done this. I have a great abhor- 
rence to such things. This is very different to that. He is 
reconciled with his brother. Virtue and vice differ widely 
with each other. You may safely confide on him. He went 
above stairs. They have gone in the garden. Divide this 
among the two. He is lost between the multitude. 

Eesi. 10. He went in the meadow and walked into it. He 
stepped in the coach. 

Hem. 11, 12. We board in the National He resides in 
Pekin. We live at Boston. You live at New- York. He 
lived many years in Eome. I like to reside at Baltimore. 

Bem. 13. He resides at Wood street in No. 84. We re- 
side in No. 42, Penn street. He resides at State street, No. 
16. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the rule and remarks, 

RULE XVI.— OBJECTIVES AFTER PREPOSITION'S. 

206. The object of a preposition is put in the objec- 
tive case. 

Examples : — '-^ Peter said urUo him, thy money perish unth 
theeJ^ — Acts 8 : 20. " Upon a set day, Herod, arrayed in 
royal apparel, sat upon his throne, and made an oration unto 
tliemy—Id. 12: 11. 

REMARKS. 

1. The preposition and its object constitute* a phrase, used as a constitu- 
ent part of a sentence. It may be considered as the expansion cf a corre- 
sponding word element; as» • Wise men" — "men of wisdonC* — "She is 
loell ;** i e. in Jiealtk, *'Now -=» at this time" (176.) 

What is the mle for the o1]J«ct of a preposition? What do a preposition and its ob- 
ject oonstitate ? How may it be ooniidered * 
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2. The prepoeitional p|iras6 majr, like the infinitiye^ be used as a gub- 
stantive, a^ective^ or adoerhial element (198. — 7.) 

207. — ^I. As a sicbstantwe element, it may be — 

1. A ayhjeet; as, ** Toward* the eartKa center is down." 

2. Predicate nominative; as, "Up is/rowi the eartKs center,^ 

8. Both euhject Audi predicate ; as, "From the east is towards the weaC 
4. A remote object; as, "He speaks (What?) of the fact/* 

II. As an adjective element, it may limit — 

1. The mhject; as, "A lady of fashion was there." (1*76.) 

2. The copula, referring to the subject; as, "He is u/ithotU friends.** 
8. The predicate nominative ; as, " He is the king of France" (US.) 
4. The object; as, "I saw a gentleman /ro»i Italy," 

WoTK. — llie adjective phrase may denote identity, source, material, 
state or condition, Ac. ; as^ "The city of Paris; The record of John; A 
pen of gold; She is in heeUth,** 

m. An adverbial phrase element may denote some 
relation of timey placey pnrposey ca/usey degree or ma/rmct. 

1. Of timje ; as, " He left (When ?) on Monday^ (124.) 

2. Of place ; as, " We sat (Where f) on the sofa/* 

8. 0{ purpose OT design ; aa, "We traYel for pleasure.** 

4. Of cause or reason; as, "He left/rom necessity, by request.* 

5. Of manner; aa^ "He rode (How?) in great haste.** 

6. Of degree or quantity ; as, " He is two years older than his sister ;' 
J. e. " He is older (How much ?) by two years, than his sister." 

Note. — ^Phrases of manner may dehote, 1. Origin or source : "It waa 
made by God, came from Ood. — 2. Agency : " Given by Moses.** — ^8. 
Instrument, means : " He walks with a staff, by moonlight.**^-^. Material : 
"The pen is made of gold.** — 6. Association: "Came in company with 
each other ; joined tn marriage.** — 6. Result or consequence : " He is pre- 
pared/or death, for happiness.** 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PAUSING. 

I. 

1. From the earth's center is up. Towards the earth's 
center is down. 

2. From the east is towards the west. Up a river is to- 
wards its source. 

3. He speaks of the fact. I will reflect upon your case. 
They told of him. He gave the pen to me. I told the fact 
to him. I told him of the fact. I spoke of the fact to him. 

How may the prepositional phrase be used ? What may an adyerbial phrase element 
denote? 
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II. 

1. A lady of fashion was there. The light of the sun is 
pleasant. The city of Moscow was burned. That man in 
the coach is my brother. The lad with him is his son. 

2. He is without friends. She is in health. The trees are 
in blossom. Lying is beneath contempt. They are above 
suspicion. They are under false impressions. 

3. He is the king of France. You are a gentleman from 
the South. He is a man in health. They are soldiers on 
foot. 

4. They saw a lady from England. She was visited by 
many ladies of fashion. They came from the city of Kome. 
Scott took the city of Mexico. 

III. 

1. He left on Monday. The cars left at one. I must re- 
turn in the morning. He may continue through the day. 
You will remain during the debate. He crossed the ocean 
six times. 

2. We sat on the sofa. Calhoun died at Washington. 
Joseph was sold into Egypt, s Columbus sailed from Palos. 
Adam was driven out of Paradise. The Israelites went to 
Canaan. The Eomans passed under the yoke. 

3. She reads for instruction. He left in search of gain. 
They came with a design of speaking. Orders were sent for 
him to return. This engine was used for raising water. 

4. He was arrested for stealing. He left from necessity. 
They retreated through fear. The horse ran from fright. 

5. He rode in great haste. They followed on foot. We 
write with a pen. The Greeks took Troy by stratagem. 

6. He is four years older than his sister. The wall is six 
feet high. She is modest to excess. The fruit is good for 
eating. David is the oldest of my pupils. 

Note. — ^Let the examples under this Rule, and Rule 11, be analyzed, 
parsed, and described, until the phrase element is familiar. 

Advanced pupils, after analyzing, should tell the kind of element.* 
others may analyze as in Models (161). See p. 190. 
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Correct^ analyze^ and 'parse the folhunrig examples in 

FALSE SYNTAX 

You may go with James and I. To who did he speak? Of 
who do you speak ? Who does the book belong to ? Let this 
be kept between you and I. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the rule atid remarks. 

RULE XYH.— OONJUN'OTIONS. 

208, Conjunctions unite words, phrases, or clauses. 

Examples : — ^^ Paul and Silas were happy, because they were 
good." — ^"He departed thence to teach and to preach." — 
MaJit, 11: 1. 

REMARKS. 

1. TJiat often serves merely to introduce a clause, as the subject of a 
verb ; as, " That mind is not matter, is certain." 

2. Two conjunctions are sometimes taken together ; as^ " What resta^ 
hut that the mortal sentence pass V* — Milton, 

8. What should not be used for that ; aa, **l will not believe but what 
he is to blame," should be, "but thcU he is to blame," 

4. If should not be used for toliether ; nor the phrase, other than for 
except; as, "See t/it rains." — "He allowed no other application than by 
letter." Better thus : "See whether it rains, or not!" — " He allowed no 
application, except by letter." 

6. Andy or, and as, often unite words in apposition ; as, " That great 
ttatesman and patriot is no more." — (202. — 3.) " A large ffulf, or 6ay, 
was discovered." — " Nor ought we, as citizens^ to acquiesce in this act** 

6. By ellipses, as becomes a relative after such^ many, and same ; aa^ 
" Such as (that is, which) I have give I thee."— ^<rfs 8 : 6. The ellipsis 
need not be supplied ; and "«icA as** properly means " that which,** 

7. As is sometimes used with a preposition ; as, " As for the rest^ 
they deserve not the least notice." — Dryden. " As to these charges^ 1 * 
shall say nothing."— i/b«. (129.) 

8. Tlian should follow other, rather, and all comparatives ; as, " Can 
there be any other then, this?" — Harris, "Receive knowledge rather 
Uian choice gold." — " Wisdom is better than rubies." — Prov. 8:11. 

What Ib the rale for conJanctionB? What Is said of ffto^ f Of two ooi^nnetioxis ? Of 
what? Otiff Of tho phrase other than? What do omZ, or, and oa, often unite ? 
How is as, b/ ellipaia, used ? With wliat is as sometimas used ? What sboald Vian 
CbUowf 
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9. When a part of a sentenoe is common to tsro other parts connected, 
it must be equally adapted to both ; as, ** Teaching ha8 been, and always 
should be laudable.'* Do not omit been, 

10. Conjunctions unite i« ords in the same construction ; as, '^ A toi$e 
and ^ooc^ piince." — ** Sitsan and Mary read and vrrite.*' — "He acted 
wieelr/ and prudently" — ** You, and lie, and /, are here." — " Up and down 
the river." — " Go with him and me" 

11. When verbs are united, they usually agree in mode, tense^ ami 
ft'rm, or have separate nominatives expressed ; as, * Caesar came, saw, 
and conqitered." — " ffe came, but he could not stay." To this rule^ there 
are very many exceptions : hence,— 

12. Verbs differing in mode, tense, or form, may agree with the same 
nominative^ if eupJumy and perspicuity are preserved; a% '*Who voas 
and is from everlasting." — Bacon, **So that neither angel, man, nox 
world, could stand, or can stand.*' — Id " Where at heart's ease he lived, 
and might have lived** — Dryden. * Who in youth dost flourish, and in 
Of^e shaUfail" — Prior. " Whose end, both at the first and now, xoas, and 
M." — Shak. "What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy** — Pope. 
** Some are, and must be, greater than the rest" — Id ** We have not 
found them all, Lords and Commons, nor ever shall do.** — Milton. " One 
eye had lost its pupil, and was glaring,** — W. Irving, ** Here thy temple 
was and is,** — Byron, ** Was yet so peculiar in its causes and character, 
and has been followed, and must still be followed!* — Daniel Webster, " He 
wisJies and can wish for this alone." — Coleridge. " Who cannot teach, 
and will not learn.** — Cowper. " Were Paul on earth, (and) would hear, 
approve, and ovm.** — Id 

" Exhausted woe had left him nought to fear. 
But gave him all to grief." — Young, 

Correct^ analyze^ and parse the following examples in 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Eeu. 3. He does not know but what you are the man. 
You could not believe but what the invention would prove 
useful. 

Rem. 4. See if it rains. He does not know if they did go. 
He would permit no other man than his brother to be present. 
They had no other means of conveyance than by rail-road. 

Rem. 8. He would rather go as stay. I think this book is 



What If a part of a sentence is common to two other parts connected ? How do con- 
junctions iinit« words ? What if verbs are united ? What is Said of verbs differing lo 
mode, U/nse, ot/brmt 
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better as that. The sun is no sooner risen with a burning 
heat but it withereth the grass. It was no other but his 
father. They had no other proof except this. 

Kem. 9. Stealing always has, and always should, be con- 
sidered a crime. John is more bold and active, but not so 
wise and studious, as his brother. His brothers differ and 
contend against each other. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the rule and remarks, 

OF THE RELATION OF CLAUSES. 

209. The relation of the united clauses is shown by 
their connective ; i. e., the connective shows the added 
clause to be either codrdinate or svhordinate. 

1. Codrdinate connectives unite codrdinate clauses, to 
form comjposite sentences. 

2. Subordinate connectives join on subordinate clauses 
to form corwpLeOj sentences. 

L 

OG-GRDUSrATE CLAUSES AND CONKECTIVES. 

210. — Coordinate clauses, by their connectives, be- 
come cojpulatvoe^ ad/versati/oe^ or alternative. 

1. Of the simple codrdinate connectives, and is the principal copulA- 
tive; hvi^ alternative: and or^ nor^ and neither, adversative. To give 
-emphasie, a correlative is often placed in the first clause. (214.) 

2. Andt butf and or, sometimes take an auxiliary connective, to ex- 
press some additional shade of meaning ; as, ** People are good ; and 
therefore they are happy." 

8. The 'principal connective is often omitted, leaving the auxiliary as 
the only connective ; as^ " People are good, there/ore they are happy." 
If and or but can properly be supplied, the clauses are still coordinate. 

Hox7 is the relation of the ttnited clanses shown ? If so, what does the connectlye 
show ? What do coordinate connectives unite ? What do subordinate oonnectlves Join 
on ? What do coordinate clauses, by their connectives, become ? What is said of the 
suuple codrdinate connectives ? What Is used to give emphasis ? What do and^ but, 
and or, sometimes t^e ? Is the principal connective ever omitted? 
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OO-ORDmATE OON.NEOTIVES AKD THEIR OORRELA- 
TIYES. 

21 1. — 1. — Copulative ; as, and, also ; both — and ; as tcell 
— as ; not only — but, but also, but likewise. 

2. Adversative ; as, but, still, yet ; and not ; indeed — but ; 
not — but ; then — now ; at first — then ; and the phrases, on 
the one hand — on the other ; at one time — at another. 

Auxiliaries of and and but; ea, so, also, likewise, too; now, again, 
farther, moreover, besides; therefore, wherefore, hence, then, conse- 
gttently; yet, still, nevertheless, notwithstanding, hotoever, even. These 
auxiliaries are usually adverbs. 8o is probably never used with hut, nor 
the last two, with and 

The Jfirst five usually denote a resemblance ; the next five, some addi' 
Hon ; the next five, a deduction or inference ; and the last six a coneeS' 
sion, 

3. Alternative ; as, or, nor, neither, else, otherttnse ; whether 
— or ; either — or ; neither — nor ; not — nor, neither. 

Auxiliaries of or ; as, else, otherwise. Or is often omitted. 

REMARKS. 

1. Copulatives denote an addition; adversatives, an opposition or conr 
trast ; and alternatives offer or deny a choice. (See examples.) 

2. Correlatives often unite two elements of the same clause; as^ 
"Either he or J will go."— "He is both a scholar and a poet"=**A 
scholar as well as a poet "— ** N^ot only a scholar but also a poet." 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 
L 
Take off his chains, and use him well. It was the third 
honr ; and they crucified him. I was eyes to the blind ; and 
feet was I to the lame. He is not only illiberal, but he is 
covetous. The sun has risen, therefore we will resume our 
journey. 

II. 
He must increase, but I must decrease. James, and not 
his brother, was there. Not he, but you must go. The spirit, 

Of what part of speech are the anzlllarles nsiiaUy ? What do the oopnlatlyeB, d»., de- 
Qotor 

8 
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indeed, is willing, but the flesh is weak. He comes to yon in 
the spirit of peace, yet you will not receive him. 

III. 

He must travel in disguise, or he will be detected. Louis 
Napoleon is not in favor of liberty, nor are the French people 
satisfied with him. Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye 
touch it. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard. Thou desirest 
not sacrifice, else would I give it thee. Either he must go, or 
I must. She neither loves, nor cares for him. Bring your 
pen ; otherwise you cannot write. 

Note. — Analyze according to previous models. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating all the coordinate connectives. 
SUBORDIKATE CLAUSES AND CONNECTIVES. 

212. — 1. 'A avhordmate clause is one that limits a 
principal clause or element. It makes the sentence 
complex ; as, " I know, that he will goP 

2. When complete^ it usually has a bonnective, subject^ and predicate 
(166) ; but it may be abridged (181) ; or it may be joined by incorpora- 
tion (166); as, \,^^AihB appeared, they fled." — 2. **jSe appearing, they 
fled."— 8. " He said, « Let them fee,* " 

3. A subordinate clause may, like a phrase, be used as a 
substantive^ adjective, or adverbial element. (176.-179.) 

1. A etibstantive clause element is introduced by that, but, that not, 
but thai, and the interrogatires, who? whose f tohomf which f whatf 
whyf whenf howf wherein f hy whom? lor what? Ac, ov hy ineorpora- 
tion (166-2.) 

Note. — ^When a question is the subordinate clause, the interrogation 
point is omitted, except in a direct quotation; as, " He inquired Aoie 
wo should doit"^ "He inquired, 'ffow shall we do it T (213.) 

2. An a(fjective clause element is introduced by the relatives, who, 
whosCf whom, which, what, that, <&c When in apposition, it is introduced 
like a substantive clause. 

What Is a sabordinate daaae ? What does It make ? When complete, what has It ? 
Wliat may it be ? How may a sabordinate clause bo nsed J How is a snbstantiTe 
danse introdnced? What if a question is the sabordinate clause? How is an a^JeoliVQ 
iBlanie introduoed f How, when in apportion t 
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8. An acherhial clause element is introdnced by eonjunetiont, eonjuno' 
Uve adverbSf or phrases, relating to a eorrelative adverb in the principal 
clause, expressed or understood (214) ; or it may be abridged. (181.) 

1. Of time; as^ W/ien, wkile, whilst, since, before, after, whenever, 
ere, as, then, till, until, till now ; cu long as, as soon as, cu often as, as 

frequeniXy as, 

2. Of place ; as, WhenM, where, wherever, wheresoever, thither, whither^ 
whithersoever, everywhere, wliereabouts ; as far as, so far as, so far that, 

farther than. 

5. Of cause or reason ; as^ Because, for, since, as, whereas, inasmuch^ 
as, forasmuch as, 

4. Of inference; as, Therefore, wherefore, henee, whence, then, now, cov^ 
iequently, accordingly, used tb introduce a conclusion or consequence, 

NoTB 1. — ^These iUatives usually have a correlative (214) in the clause 
from which the inference is deduced ; so, ** Because people are good, 
therefore they are happy.** It expresses a reason or supposition, while 
an illative denotes the relative consequence. 

2. A coordinate connective is often used with the illative ; as, " Peo- 
ple are good ; and therefore they are happy.** When the correlative is 
expressed, and is omitted : when not expressed, Uie clauses are coordi- 
nate. The illative is often understood; to, "Jihe sleeps, {then) he shall 
do well** 

6. Of degree; as, As — as, so— as, so — that, than, more — than, better-^ 
than, less — than, greater — than, the more — the more, the more — the better, 
the less — the greater, 

6. Of condition, motive, or concession ; a% If, unless, except, provided, 
provided that ; lest, that, that not; though, although, notwithstanding,^ 
however. 

Then, yet, stUl, and neverthelesSf often stand in the principal clause as 
correlatives. 

Whoever, whichdver, whatever; and while, often express a concession ; 
as^ " He will go, whoever opposes **«—'< Although any person should oppose, 
yet he will go.** 

A concession is often expressed by a comparison, or by a phrase intro- 
duced by with, without, besides, among, notwithstanding, or despite of; eu^ 



How is an adverbial daiue element Introdaoed? What do oonneetiTes of inference 
introduce? What are they called ? What do the niativeB nanall/ have? What doea 
the coirelatiyd express? What, the Ulative? What is often used with the illlatiyef 
When is and omitted? 



* JfotwUhstandinff, aa a cox^Jnnction, ia oanallj oo5rdlnata. 
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**A8 richaMheu,he give* nothing"— **7%oi^A hs U ri€h, yet he ^v« 
nothing." *^ Among other faults^ this one is prominent" 
7. Of manner or similarily ; as, As^ jtut as, 09 if, at though, 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AND PARSING. 

1. Suhfect. — That the earth is round, has been proved. 
Who he is, is not known. . When the cars will arrive, is not 
certain. Will you go ? is the question. From what place he 
came, is a mystery. 

2. It is known, who they are. His desire is, that you may 
learn. The question is, '^ Shall we have liberty to speak." 

3. Direct object. — He desires (what ?) that he may speak. 
I saw that he would go. We know who has the book. Does 
he know that I am here ? 

4. Indirect object, — I was told (what?) that he would go. 
We are not informed who the umpire is. Much depends on 
who the men are. 

5. Ikmble object. — He told me, that the cars would soon 
arrive. He said to me, that I could take passage. He in- 
formed me, who the conductor was. 

6. The boy who studies^ will improve. The vessel which 
was sailing, has anchored. A city that is set on a hill, cannot 
be hid. 

7. A Clause in apposition. — The question, who would go, 
was not settled. A desire, that he might speak, was expressed. 
They asked the question, " Who will go ?" " This is the 
question, " Shall the bill pass ?" (213.— 1.) 

8. Of time. — ^When he comes, I will go. He will remain, 
while the debate continues. They saw him, as he was return- 
ing. He has not been here, since you left. We will go, 
whenever he is ready. 

9. Of place. — They visited the place where first they had 
lived. He has gone, whence no traveler returns. Whereso- 
ever thou goest, I will go. Paul had been where the Greek 
language was universally spoken. 

10. (y cause or reason. — People are happy, (why ?) be- 
cause they are good. We submitted, for it was in vain to 
resist. Since we must part, let us do it peaceably. 
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11. Of inference. — He is amiable ; therefore he is respect- 
ed. He is honest ; hence we will trust him. If he goes, then 
you may go. 

12. Of degree, — He is as tall as you are. She is not so 
amiable as her sister (is). They study less than you do. 

13. Of condition, motive, or concession. — 1. If it rains, (oi9 
this condition,) I shall not go. Unless he repent, he will not 
be pardoned. — 2. Ye shall not eat of it, lest ye die. I will 
go, that he may be satisfied. — 3. Though he slay me, (concede 
this,) yet will I trust in him. Notwithstanding he is poor, he 
may become rich. 

14. Cy manner or similarity. — Solomon built the taber* 
nacle, as he was commanded. Speak as you think. Can you 
write the copy, as I have written it ? As ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them. 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating all the subordinate con- 
nectives in each class. 

DIRECT AND INDIRECTr QUOTATION. 

213. — 1. A direct quotation gives the exact words of an 
author ; as, " He said, ' I am he? " — ^^ Then Peter said, 
* Silver and gold have I none.* "^^ They said, ^We will 
Return.' " 

2. An indirect quotation gives the meaning of an author, 
but not the exact words ; as, ^' They said, that they would 
return?^ — ^^ Peter said, that he had neither silver nor gold." — 
*^ He said, that he was the man." 

REMARKS. 

1. The direct quotation has the quotation marks ( " " ). The mdireot 
quotation is introduced by that. 

2. Th» direct quotation often involves the principal clause; as, " *Then,* 
said he, *give me the pen.'" In the ituUrect quotation, the princi- 
pal clause often becomes subordinate, and is introduced by as, to show 

What is a direct quotation ? The indirect quotation? How is the direct quotation 
diBtingDishod? The indirect? What does the direct quotation often inyolye? Intba 
Indirect quotation, what does the principal dauao often become? 
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aatlioritj for what is said; to, ^'He returned,' as he told m^ *b«foro 
noon.' " 

CORRELATIVES. 

214. Correlcitives are connectives reciprocating with 
each otiier to mark the sense more closely. Except 
compa/ralmes and thcm^ they usually stand at the head 
of the clauses which they qualify. Instead of clauses^ 
they often unite parts of a clause. They may be con- 
jtmctionSy conjimctwe adverbs^ adverbs^ adjectives^ or 
phrases. 

Sentences united by correlatives are compaet. In compact sentences, 
one or both the correlatives are often understood (182.-2.) Their natu- 
ral order is often reversed. 

Note.— Let the pupil, before analyzing the following examples^ name 
the correlatives in all the examples, and the part of speech to which 
each word belongs. 

EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZING AOT) PARSING. 

Milton was both a scholar and a poet. He can write as 
tvell as you can. Not only Charles, but his brother was there. 
He not only saw that this was necessary, but also that it was 
predicted. Not only were the Jews included, but likewise 
the Gentiles. He came truly^ but they did not receive him. 
It might, indeed^ be a very long period, but it would be the 
last one. 

At one time it was by direct communication, at another by 
dreams. At one time it was by history, then by prophecy. At 
first there is a little light, then^ by degrees, the sun rises in 
full-orbed glory. Then he spoke by the prophets, now he hath 
spoken by his Son. On the one hand we have a system of 
types and shadows, on the other their complete fulfilment. 

Resolve whether you will go, or not. Either come, or send 
quickly. Neither act, nor promise hastily. So to see thy 
glory, a^ I have seen thee in the sanctuary. Send such 



What are oorrelatlTesr Where are ihejiisaally placed? What do they often unite t 
What parts of speech may they be f 
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papers, as you haye. They are the same^ as I intended to 
Bend. She speaks so low, that she is not heard. His lia- 
bilities are such^ that he must fail. You are 05 tall as he i& 
She is not 50 amiable as her sister. As he thinketh in his 
heart, so is he. 

The more we h&Yey the more we want. The more wealth 
we have, so mttch the more liberal should we be. He has 
more than he needs. Wisdom is better than rubies. He 
is vnsef' than his teachers. She is less amiable than her 
sister. 

Though he slay me, yd will I trust in him. Although he 
acknowledged his fault, still he would not recompense me. 
Although the place was unfavorable, nevertheless Caesar de- 
termined to attack the enemy. Notvrithstanding he appears 
indifferent, yet his whole fortune is at stake. However I may 
appear not to oppose your design, yet I shall not approbate it. 

If JOM find him, then secure him. Unless we should be in- 
dustrious, (then) we cannot thrive. Except ye repent, {then) 
ye shall all likewise perish. Provided these statements were 
true, then this should be your decision. Because people are 
good, therefore they are happy. Therefore doth my Father 
love me, because I lay down my life. Therefore we will sub- 
mit, for it is in vain to resist. As^ since^ whereas^ or inas- 
much as it has been generally solicited, therefore we grant 
the request. 

Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. Where- 
soever there is faith in God, there God abides. Whither I 
go, (thiiher) ye cannot come. When that which is perfect is 
come, then that which is in part shall be done away. Now I 
know in part, but then shall I know even as also I am known 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating all the correlatives, 

RULE XVIIL—INTERJEOTIONS. 
215. Interjections are used independently. 

What Is the rale fbr the nae of Inteijeotioiu f 
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Example: — ^^Ah! think at least thy flock deserves thy 
oare/ — Pope. 

EXERCISE. 

Write ten examples illustrating tlie rule, 

216. MODES AND TENSEa 

1. A futare contingency is expressed by the Subjunctive present; but 
a present contingency or supposition by the Indicative present; as^ **ll 
thou /orxojfctf him, he will cast thee off for ever." — "If he 1m» money, he 
keeps it" This rule is not carefully observed. (103. — 3. — 116.) 

2. Verbs and other words denoting time, must be so used, as to pre- 
serve the order and consistency of time ; as^ " They have continued how 
with me three days ; " but not^ they eontinuCf Ac 

8. The present infinitive must denote time contemporary with, or sub* 
sequent to, the verb which it follows ; but the perfect infinitive must 
denote time antecedent to the leading verb; as^ "He appears to be the 
man." — " I hope to see you." — " Nero is said to have been a tyrant" 

4. A proposition which is always true, is put in the present tense : if 
not always true, it is put in the past tense ; as, " Charles said, that virtue 
M always amiable." — "William said, that he was very happy." 

GENEKAL RULE OF SYITTAX. 

217. In the formation of sentences, let every word 
be consistent and well adapted, and all the parts have 
a nniform, clear, and correspondent construction 
throughout. 

REMARKS. 
I. This rule, if carefully observed, will be of great importance to the 
learner; still it is too general to afford special guidance in particular 



2. The anomalous expressions had rather, had better, had ought, had 
* like, and had as lief, though often used by good writers, should be 
avoided as inelegant 

Correct^ analyze, and parse the following examples in 

FALSE SYNTAX. 
Bem. 1. Thpngh he falls, he will rise again. If he asks a 

How Ib afatare, or a present contingency expressed? Hov must verbs and other 
words denoting time be nsed ? How the present and the perfect infinitiTe f What If 
a proposition is, or is not, always true f What is the general rale of syntax f 
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fish, will he give him a serpent? He will not be pardoned, 
unless he repents. 

Though lie be poor, he is contented. I would go, if I was 
he. If they who are of the law be heirs, faith is made void. 
If there be any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended 
in this. 

Rem. 2. When I visited Europe, I returned to America. I 
have seen him last week. I saw him this year. I never saw 
him this week. He that was dead sat up, and began to speak. 

1 shall leave by the time he arrives. 

Rem. 3. He appeared to have been a man of letters. The 
apostles were determined to have preached the gospel 

Romulus is said to found Rome ; and it appears to be once 
a powerful city. Abraham is believed to visit Egypt, and to 
teach the Egyptians astronomy. 

Rem. 4. The doctor said, that fever always produced thirst. 
The preacher said, that truth was immutable. 
general rule. 

Rain is seldom or ever known in Egypt. He gives no more 
trouble than he can possibly help. It never has, and never 
will excite attention. The most profound critics differ among 
one another. He adopts the principles which he has been taught. 
He hath put all things under his feet, and gave him to be the 
head over all things to the church. — Eph. 1 : 22. Unto me, who 
am less than the least of all saints, is this grace given. — Id, 
3 : 8. Let each esteem other better than themselves. — Id. 

2 : 3. He hath given him a name which is above every name. 
9. The brethren which are with me, greet you. — Id, 4 : 21. 
Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily. — Colos. 3 : 23. There ap- 
peared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire ; — and it sat 
upon each of them. — Acts 2 : 3. He seeing Peter and John 
about to go into the temple, asked an alms. — Id, 3:3. I wot 
that through ignorance ye did it. — Id, 3 : 17. In which time 
Moses was born, and was exceeding fair. — Id. 7 : 20. I have 
seen the affliction of my people which is in Egypt ; I have 
heard Iheir groaning, and am come down to deliver them. — Id, 
7 : 34. Solomon built him an house. — Id, 7 : 47. He was 

8* 
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desirous to see him of a long season. — Luke 23 : 8. They 
gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship.—- 
Gal. 2 : 9. The law is not of faith, but the man that doetb 
them shall live in them. — Id, 3 : 12. Ye did service unto 
theYn which by nature are no gods. — H. 4 : 8. 

Mr. Johnson and the wife were at church ; but Mr. Brown 
and a wife were not. That umbrella wants a piece of wiie 
putting in it. I want this coat mending. I would rather have 
this coat as that. Much depends on this rule being observed. 
Give to every one their due. It is well known that neither of 
you are correct. It is ten days yesterday since you have 
visited me. He was known to have been in the city at that 
time. The news, by the last arrival, is better than were ex- 
pected. There is three or four of us, who have been at Cuba 
last year. Many have profited from the writings of others. 
Go with John and I to see he and she. This dedication may 
serve for almost any book that has or shall be published. 

I had rather remain. You had better return. He had 
ought to have done it. I had as lief the town-crier spake my 
lines. More serious consequences had like to have resulted. 

218. Give tJie proper for the improper expression as it is 
read. 

IMPROPER. PROPER. 

I amjwt going to go. I am about to go. 

I can learn him many thingsi I can teach him manj things. 

I don't think it is so. I do think, tluxt It is no« so. 

I have ever U'oed here. I have always resided here. 

Excuse mj negligence. Pardon my negligence. 

I an't : ^on a»'< ; he an't, I am not : yon are not : be ia fio& 

He lives to hum. He lives at horns. 

He Tiaddent ought to do It He ought not to do it 

It is not any better than this ere. It Is not any better than thie. 

He worships the alone God. He worships the one Ood. 

The cOone motive Is thlsu The only motive is this. 

He set with them at table. He sat with them at table. 

Set np, or I will sit yon np. Sit np, or I will set jou np. 

The san sot In the west The snn set in the west 

JAe the bricks, and let them lay. Lay the bricks, and let them lie. 

The eissing of the hot iron makes him The hissing of the hot iron makes UiB 

sithe. sigh. 

Cat a siaddle/or to make a lever on. Cnt a sapling to make a lever of. 

They know the A^s/t of the load. They know the weight of the load. 
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X enmt him when be done it 

Ue walks back and/brt^. 

The note waa orderedpaid, 

I calculate to read the book. 

I never took notice to him. 

€Hvo me tkem there book& 

I diddent go to do it 

I don"^ strike Uke 70a do. 

She wrote a lengthy letter. 

It would Uly accord. 

Give him a chunk of bread. 

That is a very good hand wHte, 

It is a long mile to the city. 

I thought him the man. 

He has run against a enag. 

I addressed Mr. A— B— , Esq. 

Sir, I am very mnch obliged to you. 

His talents are of the highest grade. 

ThefoOce vmjta these thin^pB. 

I eaapect he was In a bad^ 

He is coneiderdble of a scholar. 

He is a decent writer. 

There is a total deetUution of oapaefty. 

My fimn is conftenient to yours. 

He can walk nofiirther. 

We have nothing/arther to add. 
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I §aw him when he did it 

He walks backtoard Mod/ortoard, 

The note was ordered to be paid. 

I intend to read the bock. 

I never noticed him. 

Give me those books. 

I did notimtend to do It 

I do not strike ae yon do. 

She wrote a long letter. 

It would ill acoord. 

Give him a piece of bread. 

That is very bsauUfid toriting. 

It is little over a mile to the dty. 

1 supposed him to be the man. 

He has got into diffUsr^My, 

I addressed A— B— , Esq. 

Sir, I am very mnch obliged. 

His talents are of the highest order. 

The people will regulate these thlnfi. 

I ^Ainl; he was in a bad «<teaMMk 

He is a pretty good scholar. 

He is a pretty good writer. 

There is a total want of ci^Mcity. 

My farm is close or conUguous to yoiiA 

He can walk no farther. 

We have nothing/«r/IA«r to add. 



GENERAL EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating the remarks on modes and 
tenses. Write examples illustrating the general rule of 
Syntax. 

Write examples illustrating each principle in Etymo- 
logy. Write examples illustrating each rule and remark in 
Syntax. Write examples of the different kinds of sentences. 

Note. — ^The practice of writing, and of correcting false syntax, in con^ 
nection with analysis and parsing, should not at all be neglected. With- 
out such constant practice, the improvement made will be superficial 
By it^ great skill and grammatical knowledge will be acquired. 

Press forward then, my young friend. JJe ambitious to excel. Ex- 
amine every principle. Be thorough in your investigationB. Overcome 
every obstacle. Give your reasonmg powers free scope. Toil up the 
hill of science, and gather laurels from her ascending peaks : traverse 
her boundless fields, and linger long among her unfading beauties: 
breathe the pure air of her mountain heights^ and ** drink deep" of her 
crystal fountains: join the march for honor, and let your name be r^ 
corded in her " temple of fame." 
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ELLIPSIS. 

219. An ellipsis is the omission ot some word or words is 
oonstruction. Sach words are said to be understood. They 
are as much a part of the sentence, as if they were expressed 
A fuH construction requires them : the meaning should be 
evident without. 

RULE.— ELLIPSIS. 

220. Words omitted by ellipsis^ if requisite in pars- 
ing, must be supplied ; as, — 

1. The tuhject ; aa, " Go {thou) thy way."--ifa<. 8:18. " (/) pray you, 
ayoid it" — Shdk, " Speak (yow) Uie speech, I pray you." — Id. " Why 
do ye that which {it) is not lawful to do on the Sabbath days?*' — Luke 
6:2. " Lives there {he) who loves his pain ?" — Milton. 

2. The predicate: as, " Who will go ? John {wUl go)." " Who said so? 
He {said so).* " God is thy law : thou {ari) mine." — Milton. 

"{Rise) up, and let us be going.* — Judg. 19 : 28. As in the last exani- 
ple, it is sometimes suggested by an emphatic adverb; as, "111 hence to 
London on a serious matter." — ShaJc. " I'll in. I'll in. Follow your 
friend's counsel. Fll en." — Id "Love hath wings, and will away."—^ 
Walker. 

8. The predicate nominative; as, "Ho was a good man, and a just 
{jfnan).^^ — Luke 23 : 50. "As he is Christ's {apostle\ even so are we 
Christ's (apo«</<?8)." — 2 Cor. 10: 7. "Ye are Christ's {disciples); and 
Christ is God's (^on)."— 1 Cor. 3: 23. 

4. The object; as, "Whose book have you? John's {book)" That is^ 
**I have John* s book," " I saw (Aim) whom I wanted to see."— "Neither 
to the right {hand\ nor to the left {hand).** — "How shall I defy {him or 
them), whom the Lord hath not defied?" — Num. 23: 8. 

6. Prepositions; as, "He departed (/rom) this life." — "Ask {of) hiro 
the question."—" Will you give {to) him a stone V*--Mat. 1:9. " Build 
(for) me here seven altars." — Num^ 23 : 1. " Woe is {to) me," — Isa, 6 : 
6. " Whose end was, and is, to show {to) vu'tue her own feature ; {to) 
BOom her own image ; and (to) the very age and body of the time^ his 
form and pressure." — Shak. 

6. Conjunctions; as, "I know, {that) he will go." — "Suit the action to 
flie word, {and) the word to the action." — Shak, 

*l Phrases Andi clauses; as "{For men) to learn to die, is the great 

What Ib an dlipslBf VhxA Is said of sach words f Are thej a part of tbo senteDce? 
Whak of the oonstnictlon, and meaning ? What Is the rule for ellipslB ? 
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bnsinees of life."— i)iZZioy»i.— "Ah me 1"— That ia, "Ah (pt/y, kdp, or 
what vfUl heeotne of) me ?" — Darwin, (See Rule 4.) "Alas 1 (I sigh) for 
them."— "0 ! {how I wish) that they would come."— "To tell the truth, 
(/ confess) I was in fault" — "Let (thou) me {to be) alone." — "They be- 
lieved him {to be) competent" — " Speak as (you wotdd speak) if you 
wished to be heard." — "My punishment is greater than {that is or would 
be, which) I can bear." — Gen, 4: 18. " Granting this to be true, {l€uk) 
what is to be inferred from it ?" — Mwrray, " All shall know me, {reckon- 
ing) from the least to the greatest" — Heb, 8 : 11. "Is every thing {so) 
subservient to me, as {then it would be) if I had ordered all myself r— 
Harris, 

" To be, or not to be ? That is the question."- 5Aai-. That is, * Am 1 
to be after death, or am /not to be f That is the question." — "I am not 
come to destroy, but {lam come) to fulfil."— ifflrf. 6 : 17.— "All that sat 
in the council, saw his face as {it toould be, if) it had been the face of an 
angel"- -4rf« 6 : 16. 



ARRANGEMENT. 

221. Arrangement is the correct collocation of words 
in a sentence. It is of two kinds : the natural and the 
inverse order. 

1. The natural order is the usual or grammatical order of 
words ; as, " Impurity is one of the most detestable of all 
vices." 

2. Inversion^ or the inverse order ^ is a change of the natu- 
ral order of the words or parts of a sentence ; as, ^^ Of aM 
vices, impurity is the most detestable." It is sometimes called 
the transposed or rhetorical order. 

ORDER OF THE FIYE ELEMENTS. 

222. — 1. In the natural order, are placed 1, the adjective j 
2, the subject ; 3, the verb ; 4, the object ; and 5, the adverb ; 
as, — 

" Negligent servants drive horses carelessly." — " Wise kings rule na- 
tions prudently." — " Coming events cast their shadows before." 

Wbat la arrangement ? Of how many kinds la it ? What is the natural order f What 
is inversion ? What is it sometimes called f In the natural order, how are the elements 
placed? 
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2. The elements are often inTened or transpoeed; a^ *'GaieleflBAy- dc 
negligent Berrants drive horses."-^" These in oommon all their wealCh 
l^estow.**— P<^ "Hifl safety must his liberty restraiiL''—/d "How 
eloquently shines the glowing pole."— Fotrn^f. 



SPECIAL RULES. 

L THE SUBJECT. 

Bem. 1. In declarative sentences, the subject usually pre- 
cedes the verb ; as, 

« Great J^ature spoke : observant man obeyed: 
Cities were built : Societies were made." — Pope. 
Rem. 2. By inversion^ the subject usually follows the verb, or the first 
auxiliary : — 

1. When the verb is in the imperative mode ; as, "Go tJiou,** — " Do 
ye go:* 

2. When a condition is expressed without a conjunction ; as, " Were 
he to go, then I would go." — " Had he been there, all would have been 
well." 

8. When neither or nor precedes the verb; aa^ "Neither shall ye 
touch it" — Gen, 8: 8. "Nor did they not perceive the evil plight" — 
Milton, 

4. When the predicate precedes for the sake of emphasis ; as, " Here 
dwell no frowns^ — Milton. "Faithful hath been your xoarfare^ — Id 
"These things said Esaias" — John 12: 41. "Strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the iwiy." — Mat */ : 14. 

6. When a verb introduces a circumstance ; as, " 'This,' says Lorenzo, 
* is a fair harangue.* " — Y&ung. ** * What^' said I, * from Abra can I fear?' " 
^Prior, 

6. When there introduces a clause ; as, " There stops the instinct ; and 
there ends the care.*" — Pope. 

Reh. When whoy whicfif or wfiatf asks a question as the proper subject^ 
the words are in the natural order; as^ " IVho forms the phalanx, and 
who points the way !" — Pope. ** Which was first f " — " What can harm 
us?" 

RmL 4. In other interrogative sentences, inversion usually takes place; 
OS, "Whom seest ^AomT— "What hast thou done?"— ^<m. 4: la 
**Am I my brother's keeper?"— 7(i 4: 9. "Where art thour^Id 
8 : 0. " Say you this without a blush ?" — " May I express thee nn- 
blamed." — Milton. 

Rem. 5. Exclamatory sentences take the arrangement of the corre- 
sponding non-exdamatory ; as, « I have plucked down, ruin 1" — Young, 
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•How were we struck T — Id "Sell my oonntry's independenoe to 
France {"-^EmmeL 

PRONOUN. 

Rem. 1. Pronouns usuallj follow the words to wliich they relate ; but 
inyeruon sometimes takes place ; aa^ " Lard, thou hast been favorable 
unto thy land." — Pa, 85 : 1. ** In hun who is^ or him who finds a friend." 
"^Fope, " Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare / unto 
joTL**'—Aet8 11 : 28. 

Bkm. 2. iieltiHve and interrogative pronouns usually stand at the be- 
ginning of their clauses ; and are seldom used except by inversion : as^ 
'* He who preserves me, to whom I owe my being, whote I am, and whom 
I serve, is eternal" — Murray. "Why greater, what can fiJl, than what 
can riser— roM«^. " Whom seest thou?"—" W7io art thou?"— -4crt 
9:6. " What can Chloe want ?"— Pope. 

ADJECTIVE. 

Bem. 1. The adjective usually precedes the noun; as, 
'' The trembling fins the boiling wave divide." — Cray. 
" More secret ways the careful Henry takes." — Prior. 

Rem. 2. Adjectives sometimes precede, but generally foUow the pro- 
noun; as, **AU ye are brethren." — Mat 23: 8. — "2%m darling she, 
youthful and healthy.^* — Prior. "And showed himself sincere and 
hearty."-'Id 

Rbm. 3. By inversion, the adjective follows the noun : — 

1. When other words depend on the adjective; as^ "A wall six feet 
high." — "Provide things honest in the sight of all men." — Rom^ 12: lY. 

2. When the quality results from the action of the verb; as^ "They 
made the door wide." — "The child wept itself sick," — "Virtue renders 
life happy." 

3. When the quality is affirmed or denied ; as^ " He may be weak and 
vain enough to be ambitious still." — Cowper. " He is never /rw." — Id 

4. When it would be more forcible though assumed ; as, " Life irnir 
mortal."-— "To look on truth unbroken, and entire." — Young, 

Rem. 4. The predicate adjective is often transposed to give emphasis ; 
is, " Great is Diana of the Ephedans." — Aats 19 : 28. " Blessed are the 
Door in spirit" — Mat. 5:8. " Slwrt and sweet, like that^ it waa."-^ 
Douley, 

Rkm. 6. Adjectives in poetry preceded by an adverb, or united by a 
injunction, may often either precede ov follow the noun ; as, 

1. " Like some great spirit /ame(2 in ages old^^-^Akenride, 
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2. "So wise a maD," or, "A man ao ufiae" — " A. being infinitely loi^s." 
a. "A great and good man," or, "A man greeU and good." 

ARTICLE. 

Reu. 1. The article precedes the noun, and usDallj precedes other nd- 
JecUyes ; as, " There went np a mist from the earth." — Gen. 2; 6. 
"And the stem cherub stopped the fatal rod. 
Armed with </w flames of an avenging God." — Frior. 
Rkm. 2. The article often follows definitiye, and may follow attrib- 
utive adjectives preceded by «o, <w, too, or how; as, "All the men.**—' 
^Many an hour and many a day." — ^* Such an act" — **Bath the boya.* 
— " What a pen 1" — So evnaU an object" — *^ Ab large a man.' — "At too 
dear a rate." — "How sad a tale it is!" 

APPOSITIOK 

Rsac 1. A noun or pronoun in apposition, usually follows the one 
which it limits ; as, " Paul an apostle.** — " John the Baptist.** — " I my- 
•elf.** 
RzM. 2. This order is sometimes revei-sed ; as^ 

"From brightening fields of ether fair disclosed. 
Child of the Sun, refulgent Summer comes." — Thomson, 

PREDICATR 

Bem. 1 . The copula usually precedes the attribute ; and 
the auxiliary, the principal verb ; as, " Rain descends." — 
" Snow is white." — ^^ They tMl write." — " He mtist have re- 
turned." — " She is reading." 

Rem. 2. The place of the verb depends upon the subject with which it 
agrees, and the object which it governs. 

OBJECT. 

Eem. 1. The objective case usually follows the governing 
word; as, "Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the 
tides." — Fope. 

Rem. 2. The direct object precedes the indirect ; as, " They anointed 
David king." — 2 Sam. 6:8. " Who made thee a ruler and a judge ?"— 
Acts^: 35. It sometimes precedes the verb; as, "And Sim,on, he sur- 
named Peter."— ^arA; 3:16. 

Rem. 8. The remote object, if the preposition is omitted, precedes the 
direct ; if expressed, it follows it ; as^ " They built David a houfle."— 2 
Sam. 6 : 11. " They built a house /or David.** 
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Bdl 4. Inversion of the object often takes place :— 

1. When, for distinction, it precedes the yerb; as, **Sim sliall je 
hear." — Acta 7 : 37. " Me, he restored to mine office ; and him, he hanged." 
^^Oen. 41 : 13. " Him followed his next mate." — Milton, 

2. When it is a relative or interrogative pronoun ; as, "I am he %ohom 
ye seek."— Acts 10:' 21. « WJuU fear we then f "— i/t/Zon. " Wlwin 
aliall we find sufficient ?" — Id. 

8. In poetry, it sometimes stands between the subject and tlie verb ; 
68, • All forms that perish other fonna supply." — Pope, "Israel did his 
rage so far provoke." — Prior, 

ADVERB. 

Bem. 1. Adverbs are generally placed immediately before 
or after the word which they limit, or after the object of a 
transitive verb, or at the head of a sentence : hence — 

Bem. 2. They may stand, 1, before an adjective ; 2, at the head of a 
sentence ; 3, between the subject and the verb ; 4, after the copula ; 5, 
after the fii-st auxiliary ; 6, after the verb ; Y, after the object of a tran- 
sitive verb; as, 1. "Tis greatly ^\a& to talk with our past hours."— 
Young, 2. " Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian." — AdB 26 : 
28. 8. "Philander! he awertf/y frowned on thee." — Young. 4. "Nothing 
else is tndg man's." — Id, 5. " We now can better do without him." — 
Swift 6. " Where once we dwelt^ our name is heard nornxn-e," — Cowper. 
Y. ** You need not throw your pen awayP — Smft, 

Rem. ** Not, limiting an infinitive or participle^ is generally placed be- 
fore it; as; "But not succeeding, he thought best ruit to remain." — MotU 

Rem. 4. Enough usually follows the adjective which it limits; as^ 
*« 01^ enough" ; — "Wise enough^ : — "A carriage large enough," 

Rem. 6. In many cases^ however, the sense is the only guide; as^ "He, 
as an orator, has often been mttch esteemed.** — " Life has passed with me 
but roughly, since I saw thee last** — Cowper, 

EXERCISE. 

Write eouimples illustrating the natural order ofthefivG 
elements of a sentence. 

Write eoubmples illustrating the different positions of the 
siibject. Of the pronoun. Of the adjective. Of the article. 
Of words in apposition. Of the verb. Of the object. Of 
the adverb, 

EQUIYALEKTS AND SYNONYMS. 

223. — ^1. EguvoaHenta are expressions having the same 

Wbat are equivalents f 
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or nearly the same import or meaning ; as, '^ Brntua 
killed OsBsar"— " Caesar was killed by Brutus." 

2. Syrwnyms are words having the same or nearly 
the same import or meaning ; as, amity ^^ friendshvp. 

Note. — ^Although expressions are often spoken of as equiyalentB^ and 
words as sjnonvmous^ yet the former often have shades of difference in 
meaning ; and the latter are seldom of precisely the same import. Thus 
"I ordered that Oeorge should remain,*' and "I ordered George to re- 
main,*' are equivalents ; but in the former, the direction is given in a 
general way : in the latter, directly to George. Wave and billow are 
sometimes eynonymoua, but not alwavs. A biUovt of the ocean is a 
ttavtf; but a wave of a pond is not a billow. 

Simple, complex, or compound sentences, by expanding or abridging 
an element; may be much extended or contracted, with little or no 
change in meaning ; also simple sentences majr even be changed to com- 
plex, or to compound, and those reduced again to simple ones^ and the 
miport of the different forms be nearly or quite tmionymous; but it 
must be evident^ that equivalents in sienification are by no means equiva- 
lents in grammatical construction ; and that the grammatical construction 
of one form is not accounted for by explaining that of another. Gram- 
mar rightly learned, enables one to understand both the sense and the 
construction of whatsoever is rightly expressed ; and truly, to parse . 
rightly is to understand rightly ; and whatsoever is correctly expressed 
can be correctly parsed, by supplying such ellipsis as the established use 
of the language requires. But to supply words^ not omitted by ellipsis; 
or to drop or alter any word properly expressed, is to distort the text; 
and to pervert the legitimate ooject of parsing. 

In poetry, and also in prose, where inversion takes place, the pupil will 
be greatly benefited by changing the order into that arrangement by 
which the sense and construction will appear the most obviou& The in- 
teUiffent student^ however, will soon observe, that the natural order of 
words is not always the most fordble. By the aid of equivalents or 
synonymsi or both, sentences may be so transposed or formed as to give 
tnem great rhetorical strength and beauty. Perhaps there is no exercise; 
in connection with composition, which is better calculated to furnish the 
pupil with variety of expression, copiousness of diction, and a knowledge 
of the flexibility and power of language, than that of reconstructing sen- 
tences, with a view to improve, if possible, their form and arrangement. 

But let the pupil think closely, and reason soundly ; for a discourse 
clothed with gracefulness of language alone, can, at best; be compared to 
a beautiful tree full of leaves, but without fruit Ko one can be well 
educated or really eminent without constant mental discipline. Let him 
then who would aspire to greatness^ investigate every subject critically 
and with solid thought The effort of any one to develop his mind with- 
out close thinking, is like dropping buckets into empty wells^ and grow- 
ing old in drawing up nothing. ** Whenever labor implies the exertion 
of thought^ it does good, at least to the strong : when the saving of 
labor is a saving of thought it enfeebles. The mind, like the body, is 
strengthened by hard exercise ; but to give this exercise all its salutary 
effect it should be of a reasonable kind : it should lead us to the percep- 
tion of regularity, of order, of principle, of law.*' 

What are tFnanvxDS? 
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EXAMPLES FOR ANALYZmG AND PARSING. 

INVEESE ORDER. 

^ Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown." — Gray, 

NATURAL ORDER. 

A youth, unknown to fortune and to fame, rests his head 
here upon the lap of earth. 

INVERSE ORDER. 

" Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man." — Pope. 

NATURAL ORDER. 

Know thou then thyself, for man is the proper study of 
mankind ; but presume tJwu not to scan God. 

INVERSE ORDER. 

" Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad." — MUton, 

NATURAL ORDER. 

Still evening came on now ; and gray twilight had clad all 
things in her sober livery. 

INVERSE ORDER. 

'^ Him aged seamen might their master call. 
And choose for general, were he not their king." — Dryden, 

NATURAL ORDER 

Aged seamen might call him their master, and might choose 
Am for their general, if he were not their king. 

INVERSE ORDER. 

" Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted, came." — Hemans, 

NATURAL ORDER. 

They, the true-hearted, came, not as the conqueror comes. 

INVERSE ORDER. 

" What conscience dictates to be done. 
Or warns me not to do, 
This teach me more than hell to shun, 
That more than heaven pursue." — JPope. 

NATURAL ORDER. 

O God^ teach thou me to pursue that which conscienoe 
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dictates to be done, more ardently than to pursue lieaTen ; 
and teach thou me to shun this ichich conscience warns xne 
not to do, more cautiously than to shun hell. 

Note. — ^In this example, what is changed to tohich, and or omitted ; 
yet in the poetic construction both are correct Sucli changes may be 
made in tiunsposing, but not in parsing. When correct, parse the author's 
own language ; not its equiyalent 

INVERSE ORDER. 

"What though the field is lost? 
All is not lost; the unconquered will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome : 
That glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me." — Milton, 

NATURAL ORDER. 

What does it avail him, though the field is lost? yet all la 
not lost, for the unconquered will, and study of revenge, and 
immortal hate, and courage never to submit or to yield, and 
what is else not to be overcome, remain to give m>e glory ; 
and his wrath or might shall never extort that glory &om 
me. 

INVERSE ORDER. 

" To be, or not to be? That is the question : 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
Or take up arms against a sea of troubles. 
And, by opposing, end them. To die — to sleep 
No more ? and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to? 'Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die — to sleep : 
To sleep ! perchance to dream I Ay : there's the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may como, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 
Must give us pause." — Shakspeare. 

NATURAL ORDER. 

Am /to be after death, or am I not to be ? That is tho 
question ; namely, whether it is nobler in the mind, to suffer 
tne slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, or to take up arms 
against a sea of troubles, and, by opposing^ end them. To die 
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is to deep. Is to die no more than to sleep ? and is i^ to say 
we end, by a sleep, the heart-ache, and the thousand natural 
shocks that flesh is heir to ? It is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. To die is to sleep ! btU if to die is to sleep 1 
then^ perchance, it is also to dream ! Ay : there is the rub ; 
for, wnen we have shuffled off this mortal coil, then what dreams 
may come in that sleep of death, must give us pause. 

Note. — ^The prose, or natural ordery will enable the pupil to undeiv 
stand the oonstraction of the inverse order. Let both oraers be parsed. 

Much time may be profitably spent by the pupil, in transposing 
poetry. It will enable him to determine readily its grammatical rela- 
tions. 

224.— WORDS DIFFEKENTLY CLASSED. 
I. 

Iron is the most useful of all the metals. "We iron clothes 
with a flat-iron. He holts the door with an iron holt, I like 
what you dislike. Every creature loves its like. Anger, envy, 
and like passions, are sinfuL Charity, like the sun, brightens 
every object around it. Thought flies swifter than light. He 
thought as a sage, though he felt as a man. A is used before 
a consonant sound, and an, before a vowel sound. A few men 
help a little. He has gone a hunting. Noah built an ark of 
Gopher wood. 

II 

The oftener I see the work^ the hetter I like it. I admire 
this the most of alL They now work for hetter wages. Much 
time has been lost. Where much is given, much will be re- 
quired. It is mv>ch better to give than to receive. We have 
not seen him since that time. I will go, since you require it. 
They returned long since. He may go, but you must remain. 
Every man hut him returned. This life is hut (only) a dream. 
If he hut touch the hills, they will smoke. We submit, /or it 
is in vain to resist. They fought for liberty. He is rich 
nottoithsianding he was poor. 

III. 

Bring me that pen. That is the one that I wanted. I 
wish you to believe this assertion, that I would not willingly 
hurt h.fly. Birds ^y in the air. We air clothes by the fire. 
She is 05 amiable as her sister. They are such as I wanted. 
As many ^5 were ordained to eternal life believed. They are 
the same of I supposed them to be. I believe what he saya. 
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What doest thou? Nothing. What book have you? A 
poem. He has what money (that) he wants. Though I for- 
oear, what am I eased % What ! will you take his life ? 

. IV. 

This is the tree which produces no fruit. Which is the 
person. Which pen did he take? Let him take which 
course (that) he will. Take water from the water pots and 
water the plants. Either you must go, or I must. You can 
take either road. We assisted him both for his sake and oui 
own. Both the men were found guilty. Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in him The cars have not yet arrived. If 
he commands it, then they must obey. The time will tften 
come. Most men would be happy. The most dutiful children 
are the happiest children. The more joy we have, the more 
sorrow we expect. England is Tnore powerful than France. 
The more we have, the more we want. 



You ought not to do av^ght to injure your friend. They 
thought best to alter the plan of the sacrificial altar. All 
shoemakers make use of an awl. They will m£ety and mete 
out to each other his portion of meat. What can aU the man, 
that he should drink strong ale ? The heir of this estate, ere 
I arrived, had walked out to take the air. You should not 
pare a pear without a pair of scissors. Dr. Wright could 
write a right article on the rite of baptism. A legal coun- 
selor gave good counsel to a councilor of the common council. 

Note. — ^In the last examples, the chief peculiarity is the similarity of 
■oiind in certain word& 
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PART IV. 
PROSODY.* 

226. Peobodt treats of punctuation, elocution, figures, 
and versification. 

I. PUNCTUATION. 

226. Pwnxstniai/ion is the art of pointing written com- 
position into sentences, and parts of sentences, as a 
guide to the sense and proper delivery. 

1. The points employed are seven : the comma ( , \ semicolon ( ; \ 
colon (: \ period (. \ interrogation point (f ), exclamation point ( 1 ), and 
dash(— ). 

2. As a pause, the time of each depends on the kind of composition. 
Relatively the comma denotes merely a suspension of the voice, or the 
shortest pause ; the semicolon, double the comma ; the colon, double the 
semicolon ; and the period, or perfect closer double the colon. For the 
time of the other pauses, see rules of punctuation. 

227. The rules of punctuation rest on four fundamental 
principles : — 

1. That the classes of sentences in our language are limited, 
each having a peculiar and uniform construction by which it 
is readily known. 

2. That all sentences of the sanie class, whether long or 
short, should, in strict propriety, be punctuated in the same 
manner. 

i/^hatisproeodj? What is pnncfcaation? How many points employed, and what 
are they ? On what does the time of each depend ? What does each relatively denote f 
On what do the mlos of ponctaation re^t ? What is the first ? Second ? 

* Prosody, [Or. pro9^ to, and ode^ an ode, song, or hymn Q To, or belonging to, aa 
ode. Anciently, the doctrine of aooont and quantity. 
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3. That the structure determines both the punctuation and 
the delivery ; so that the former is a guide to the latter. 

4. That every departure from the proper punctuation, should 
be systematic, and for specific reasons, showing, in every case, 
the design of the change ; so that the proper delivery may 
still be retained. 

GENERAL RULES. 

228. — Rule I. The comma separates the parts of a sentence, 
making imperfect sense. 

Bule II. The semicolo7i separates the parts of a sentence, 
making perfect sense, with the connectives expressed. 

Bule III. The colon separates the parts of a sentence, 
making perfect sense, with the connectives understood. 

The two following rules, varying from the preceding, are 
called 

LAWS OF DEYIATIOK 

Bule lY. When the parts of a sentence, making imperfect 
sense, are long and have sub-parts, the semicolon, for distinc- 
tion, marks the greater, and the comma the sub-parts. 

Bule V. When the parts of a sentence, making perfect 
sense, have sub-parts also making perfect sense, if the connec- 
tives are expressed, the semicolon marks the greater, and the 
comma the sub-parts : if the connectives are understood, the 
colon marks the greater, and the semicolon the sub-parts. 

Bule VI. All finished sentences terminate with the period, 
point of interrogation, or exclamation. 

Note. — ^The last two points may also represent the comma, semicolon, 
OP colon. 

Bule YII. The dash is used to denote the suspension of a 
sentence — a slight change in construction — an unexpected 
turn in the sentiment — a significant pause — or that the first 
clause is common to all the rest, as in this definition. 

What is the third principle? Fourth? Bale first? Second? Third? Fourth f 
Fifth? Sixth? Seyonth? Whj are the fourth and fifth roles called XatM of DeTi»> 
Hon? 
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SPECIAL RULES. 
I. SIMPLE SENTENCEa 
229. — Rule L Simple sentences generally admit no point 
Bule II. When the subject has a long inseparable adjunct, 
the comma precedes the verb. 

Rule III. A compellatiye or a circumstance is set off by 
the comma. 

Rule lY. The parts of a sentence transposed, or if long and 
can be transposed, are separated by the comma. 

IL CLOSE SEITTENCES. 

Rule I. — Close sentences generally admit the comma before 
all the connectives expressed or understood. 

Exc. 1. When a relative pronoun is used in a restricted^ 
sense, the comma is omitted. 

Exc. 2. When two single words have the connective ex* 
pressed, the comma is omitted. 

Exc. 3. The 1st Law of Deviation applies. 

III. COMPACT SENTENCES. 

Rule I. — Between the parts of a single compact, or between 
the first part of a double compact, and any one that follows 
it, the comma is inserted. 

Exc. 1. The 1st Law of Deviation applies. 

Exc. 2. When both correlatives are understood, the semi- 
colon is sometimes inserted. In the single compact, this oc- 
curs only in the 3d form, 1st and 2d varieties. 

Rule II. — Between the other parts of the double compact, 
the semicolon or colon is inserted, according as the connective 
is expressed or understood. 

IV. LOOSE SENTENCES. 

Rule. — ^Between the parts of a loose sentence, the semicolon 
or colon is inserted, according as the connective is expressed 
or understood. 

Exc. The 2d Law of Deviation applies. 

L What Is rale first? Second? Third? Fourth? IL What Is the rule? Sml? 
Ebb.8? Exc. 8? IIL What Is rule 1 ? Exo.1? Ezg.2? Bole 9? IV.Whafcisttio 
rnlet Sx&? 
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230. GENERAL RULES.— EXAMPLES. 

1. ^ The sight, hearing, feeling, taste, and smell, are the 
Gye senses." "The same is mj brother, and sister, and 
mother." "David was a wise, brave, and prudent king." 
* Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and 
IS to come." " Industry, good sense, and virtue, are, as a 
general thing, essential to health, wealth, and happiness." 
** Their own cares, their own labors, their own counsels, their 
own blood, contrived all, achieved all, bore all, sealed alL" 
'*' Truth is fair and artless, simple and sincere, uniform and 
consistent." " 0, no, sir, I did not, indeed, really intend it, in 
this instance." " ' Madam,' said I, emphatically, ^ you are in 
an error.' " " Others said, * An angel spake to him.' " 

" For value received, I promise to pay J. Dow, or order, on 
demand, five hundred dollars, with interest." "Strong in 
weakness, there they stand." " Some of the Pharisees, who 
were with him, heard these words, and said unto him, ' Are we 
blind also?'" 

" As you are, so is he." " When pride cometh, then cometh 
shame." " When shame is lost, all virtue is lost." " W«re 
he to go, you might go." " If he has seen the work, if he has 
read it, if he has understood it, then let him pass judgment 
upon it." 

2. " Unto you, men, I call ; and my voice is to the sons 
of men." " Hatred stirreth up strife ; but love covereth all 
sin." 

" True eloquence must exist in the man ; in the subject ; 
and* in the occasion." " The sun is the source of light ; the 
fixed stars are other suns ; the planets are other worlds ; the 
creation is a scene of wonders ; and space has no lindts." 
" A noun is a name ; as, John, book." 

3. " One fault he has: I know but only one." " He gave 
us this maxim : * Labor conquers all things.' " " Words are 
leaves : deeds are fruits : speech is the gift of all : thought of 
but few." "In Num. 14: 33, it is predicted." (The chap, 
and verse, thus quoted, are separated by ( : ). 

4. " To carry on with effect an expensive war, and yet be 
frugal of the public money ; to oblige those to serve, whom it 
may be delicate to offend ; to conduct, at the same time, a 
complicated variety of operations : to concert measures at 
home, answerable to the state of things abroad ; and to govern 
every valuable end, in spite of opposition from the envious 



• If tbe eonneoUvv Is iBMrted before the last i>art of a 8eri<w, it to snffloleiit for the nil*. 
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and disaffected ;— this is more difficult than is generally 
thought." 

5. "In the book of Judges, we see the strength and weak- 
ness of Samson : in that of Ruth, the plain-dealing and equity 
of Boaz : in those of Kings, the holiness of Samuel, of 
Elijah, and the other prophets ; the reprobation of Saul ; the fall 
and repentance of David, his mildness and patience ; the wis- 
dom of Solomon; the purity of Hezekiah and Josiah: in 
Esdras, the zeal of the law of God : in Tobit, the conduct of 
a holy family : in Judith, the power of grace : in Esther, pru- 
dence : in Job, a pattern of admirable patience." 

Rei£. In this sentence, the sub-parts are constmcted precisely like the 
principal parts ; and to prevent their being confounded, they are pointed 
with the semicolon ; and the sub-part respecting Davidy having sub- 
parts of the same construction, \a, therefore, pointed with the comma. 

6. " Time flies." " Rejoice evermore." " I heard their 
drowning cry, mingling with the wind." " Cain slew his 
brother Abel." — Also after abbreviations ; as, " A. C." " A. 
D." « Atty." " Viz." " H. B. M." " A. U. C." 

" Is he the God of the Jews only ?" " Is he not also of the 
Gentiles ?" " Who can forgive sins but God only ?" " You 
live here, sir ?" 

" Huzza ! huzza ! Long live lord Robin !" " Mercy, sir, 
how the people will talk of it !" 
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I. — 1. " Obey your parents." " Attention is the chief part 
of politeness." 

2. " Sensitiveness to the approbation of virtuous men, is 
laudable." 

3. " Sir, was it he?" « I am, sir, your friend." " Yes, T 
am, sir." "Perhaps, he will go." "He, too, was there." 
' Was he at home, then ?" " Paul, the apostle, suffered 

martyrdom." " The fathers, where are they ?" " They said, 
« the fault is his.' " " ' Heaven,' I said, ' is merciful' " " ' The 
Ides of March are come,* said Caesar." " ' The fault is,' in 
this respect, * his own.' " " Risk not, for a moment, in visionary 
theories, the solid blessings of your lot." " Jesus, master, 
have mercy on us I" 

4. " On this part of the subject, I need not enlarge." " Of 
all this, I was ignorant." " In this case, it will vanish by 
degrees." " Never did a couple set forward in life, with a 
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fairer prospect of felicity." " The widow of the Pine Cot- 
tage sat by the blazing faggots, with her five tattered children 
at her side." 

II. " How, when, or where was it ?" " God made man 
erect, rational, free, immortal." " The man of fortune, or of 
fame, is not secure in his possession." ^^ I was about to an- 
swer, when a gentle breeze agitated the leaves, and strewed the 
blossoms around us, as the autumnal blast scatters the with 
ered foliage." " Custom is the plague of wise men, and the 
idol of fools." 

1. " The boy who studies will improve." " This is the tree 
which produces no fruit." " He that is not with me, is against 
me." 

2. " Susan and Mary can read and write." 

III. "As you are, so is he." " If he is willing, I will go." 
" Were he willing, I would go." " Despise not thy parents, 
for they are the guardians of thy youth." " Despise not thy 
parents, but keep their words." 

2. " It is sown in weakness ; it is raised in power." " Think 
not that I . am come to send peace on the earth, I am not 
come to send peace, but a sword." 

2. " Despise not thy parents, for they are the guardians of 
thy youth ; but keep their words, and lay up their command- 
ments with thee ; for such is the instruction of divine truth." 

IV. " The Lord is my defence ; and my God is the rock of 
my refuge." " The Lord is my defence : my God is the rock 
of my refuge." " It was the third hour ; and they crucified 
him." " I speak as to wise men : judge ye what I say." " He 
sent from above : he took me : he drew me out of many wa- 
ters : he delivered me from my strong enemy." " Wise men 
lay up knowledge ; but the mouth of the foolish is near de- 
struction." " He aspires to be the highest : above the people : 
above the authorities : above his country." 

Note. — ^Let the pupil tell the kind of sentence, and give both the genr 
oral and the special rule for its punctuation. 

OTHER CHARACTERS USED IN WRITING. 

28a. — 1. The Parenthesis () includes some remark, or explanation, in- 
serted in a sentence ; as^ " Our opportunities are, (like our souls^) very 
precious." In reading, the parenthetic part is distinguished by a lower 
Bud altered tone of voice. The point after the parenthetic part> which 

What does the paronthesis indade f How is it distinguished in readiqg ? 
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mey vary, is includecL Commas are now generally used instead of the 
parenthesis; as, "Your industry, I suppose^ you still retained." 

2. The Brackets [ ] include some correction, explanation, or a pari 
supplied in a quotation ; as, " They said, * He [the general] would return.' " 

3. The Apostrophe ( ' ) marks the possessive case, or the elision of some 
letter or letters of a word ; as> " John's slate ;" — ^Tis for it U; — (yer fop 

4 The Hyphen (-) unites the parts of compound words, (not permft- 
sent ;) as, hyuse-lot. At the end of a line, it shows that one or more 
syllables of an unfinished word, are at the beginning of the next line. 

5. The Quotation marks (" ") distinguish a passage quoted from an- 
other author ; or which is regarded as quoted. 

6. The Section (§) marks the smaller divisions of a discourse or 
chapter. 

T. The Paragraph (^) was formerly used to denote the beginning of 
a new paragraph. It is now denoted by beginning the first line after 
the break a little forward. 

8. The Brace ( *-*-a.-^ ) unites a triplet ; or it connects several words 
with a common term. 

9. The Ellipsis ( — ) or ( **** ) demotes the omission of some lettera 
or words ; as, K—g for king : J. P. S**** for J. P. Smith. 

10. The Caret { a ) shows where to insert what is omitted or inter- 

not o 

lined; as, "Let your heart be trubled." 

A A 

11. The Index ( mi^) points out something requiring attention. 

12. References to foot-notes are made by — ^The Asterisk (*); Obelisk 
or Dagger (f); D(mble Bagger (J); Parallels {\); (§); (If); SmaU 
Letters^ and Figures, 

18. The Vowel Points are — ThQ JDioeresis (••) over the latter of two 
vowels, showing that they do not form a diphthong; the Macron (-), 
denoting a long sound; the Breve (^), denoting a short sound; the 
Acuie accent ( ' ) ; and the Grave accent ( * ). 

EXERCISE. 

Write examples illustrating each general rule of punctu- 
ation. Write examples illtistrating each special rule df 
punctuation. Write examples illustrating the other marks 
iised in writing. 

Describe the brackets. Apostrophe. Hyphen. At the end of a line, what does it 
show? Qaotation marks. Section. Paragraph. Hov is it now denoted? Braoe. 
EUipsIfl. Oardt Index. How are references to foot-notes made ? What vowel points 
are used? 
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ELOCUTION. 

233. — 1. Elocution is the correct vocal delivery of 
words. It comprises the principles of reading and 
oratory. 

Reading is merely talking what is written. 

Oratory is the art of speaking with force and eloquence. 

Beading requires correct pronunciation and modulation, 

PRONUNCIATION. 

2. Pronunciation comprehends articulation and accent. 
Articulation is forming words correctly by the human 

voice. 

Note — A System of vocal exercises on articulation is given under the 
head of oi-thography. (18-21.) For accents, see (29). 

* MODULATION. 

3. Modulation is any variation of the voice in vocal 
delivery. It comprises key^ evolutionSyforcey and rate. 

4. Key, or Pitch, is the predominating tone of the voice in 
reading or speaking. 

5. Evolutions are the movements of the voice in the deliv- 
ery of a sentence. There are four : the sweeps, the bend, the 
slides, and the closes. 

6. Accentual sweeps are slight xmdulatory movements of 
the voice; 

7. Emphatic sweeps are waves of the voice caused by em- 
phasis. The part of the wave before the accent is called the 
ujyper sweep ; the part after it, the louder stoeep. 

8. The circumflex is emphasis confined to a single word. 

9. The bend is a slight turn of the voice upward. 

10. The upward slidt is a gradual ascent of .the voice to 
the end of the sentence. • 



Whatlselocntlon? What does it comprise ? What is reading? Oratory? What 
does reading require ? What does prononciation comprehend ? What is articalation ? 
Modulation? What does it comprise ? What is key? Evolutions? How many u« 
there ? What are acoentaal sweeps ? Emphatic sweeps ? What is the upper sweep? 
The lower sweep ? The cirenmflez? The bend? The npward slide ? 
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1 1. The downward slide \a a gradual descent of the voice 
to the end of the sentence. 

12. The waving slide is a waving movement of the voice in 
the delivery of a question. 

13. The doicble slide is a union of the upward and down- 
ward slides. 

14. Partial close is a fall of the voice to the key, or nearly 
to it. ' 

15. Perfect close is a fall of the voice to the key, or be- 
low it. 

16. JFbrce is the strength, energy, or volume, of sound. 
Vivacity is the life or animation of sound. 

17. Rate is the degree of velocity in the delivery of a sen- 
tence. 

RULES FOR SEN^TENTIAL DELIYERY. 

Bule I. The Simple or the Close declarative is read with 
accentual sweeps^ bend at the principal pauses, and perfect 
close. (155.— 182.) 

Eule II. The first part or parts of a Single Compact end 
with the bend : the second part or parts with partial or per- 
fect close.* (182.— 2.) 

Bule III. The first part of a Double Compact ends with 
the bend : the other part or parts with partial or perfect dose.* 
(184.) 

Rule IV. Each part of a Loose Sentence ends with partial 
or perfect close.* (186.) 

Rule V. The definite interrogative is read with a gradual 
upward slide. (143.) 

Note. — ^This rule applies to simple, dose, and compact definite intep- 
Fogative sentences, unless they are unusually long; when the middle 
part is read in a level tone. Each of a series of definites, or each part of 

What is the downward slid«? Waving slide? Doable slide? Partial dose? Pe^ 
feot close? Force? Vlyacity? Bate? How Is a simple sentence read? A dose? 
Single compact? Doable compact? Loose sentence? Definite interrogatiTe? 

* Perfect dose at the period; and partial dose «t the end of other parts, if an^. 
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a loose definite, begins snceeaaiyely at a slightly higher tone. The repe- 
tition of a simple definite takes the falling slide. 

Bule YI. The Indefinite Interrogative is read with a 
gradual downward slide. (143.) 

Note 1. — ^This rule applies to simple, close, and compact indefinite in- 
terrogatiTO sentences, unless they are unusually long ; when the middle 
paH is read in a level tone. Each of a series of indefinites, or each part 
of a loose indefinite, begins successively at a slightly lower tone. The 
repetition of a simple indefinite takes the rising slide. 

Note 2. — ^In a parenthetic indefinite interrogative, the voice is arrested 
firom its downward slide, and turned back to its common level ; ae^ " I 
Bought (why should Idefiy it?) that he should be my successor." 

Rule VII. The Indirect Interrogative is read with a wav- 
ing slide produced by emphasis. (143.) 

Note. — ^This rule applies to simple, dose, and compact indirect interro- 
gative sentencea Each part of a loose indirect interrogative, is read with 
this waving movement Each of a series, after the firsts is often read as if 
it was merely a declarative sentence. 

Bule VIII. The Double Interrogative is read with the 
upward slide to the disjunctive or; and thence with the 
downward slide. (143.) 

Bule IX. Exclamatory Sentences are read like their corre- 
sponding non-exclamatory sentences ; except that they express 
additionally the peculiar effects of some emotion. (143.) 

Bule X. A Circumstance, at the beginning or middle of a 
sentence, is read with the bend : at the end, like the sentence 
which it^ follows* as a part. ( 1 45. — 2. ) 

Bule XI. Compellatives terminate with the bend. (145.--1). 

Note. — ^A compellative, when emphatic, has the inflection reversed. 
Its repetition for the purpose of being heard, is delivered with perfect 
close. 

Obs.— The different species of sentences, given in the preceding pages 

What of the indefinite Intorrogatlye ? To what does mle 6 apply ? How does eadi of 
a series of indefinites begin ? Each part of a loose sentence ? What if a simple Indefi- 
nite is repeated ? How, when parenthetic? How is the indirect interrogative read? 
To what does mle 7, apply? What if the sentence is loose? How is eaeh of s aeries 
after the first often read? Howls the doable interrogatiye read? Exclamatory sen- 
tences ? A clrcamstan(fe ? How is it read at the end of a declarative sentence ? Of a 
definite interrogative? Icdefinlte? How are compellatives read? How whan em- 
phatic, or repeated to be heard ? What is a dronmstanoe ? A compellative ? 
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referred to, will illuatrate the foregoing prindpleB. For practical exer- 
cises^ see " Elements of Beading and Oratory," by Pro! Mandeyille. In 
the excellent work of that gentleman, these principles are most fully ex- 
plained and illustrated. 

NATURAL LAWa 

234. It should be observed, that the natural laws of vocal delivery ar^ 
necessarily derived from structure. They are limited to suspension, ter- 
mination, and direction. Suspension marks imperfect sense in any sen- 
tence : terminatioti has reference to partial or perfect close in declaratiye 
sentences ; and direction has reference to the delivery of interrogative 
sentences. Thus each class of sentences lias a fixed and definite law for 
its delivery. Emphasis may modify, but can never change, the charac- 
teristic delivery of«a sentence. 

EMPHASIS. 

235. Emphasis is a stress of voice on certain words of a 
sentence. Its ohfect is to exclude the relative idea or ideas of 
a word, expressed or understood. It is of four kinds : Com- 
mon^ Antithetic^ Deferred^ and Conventional. 

1. Common emphasis is used to give prominence to the 
particular idea or ideas aimed at in a distinct thought. 

2. Antithetic emphasis is emphasis in contrast with em- 
phasis. 'It may be simple, double, treble, quadruple, &c. 

3. Deferred emphasis is that which is laid only on the last 
word of a series, though, in theory, each is equally emphatic. 

4. Conventional emphasis is that which is fixed by custom, 
though improperly placed. 

EXPLANATION. 

ObseiTe that each word expresses an idea, and that a sentence contains 
seveml words to express a thought. Now, in each sentence, some idea is 
presented as prominent^ and as opposed to some other idea expressed or 
implied ; and emphasis indicates the exclusion of this other or relative 
idea, and enforces the one intended as particular. This will be evident by 
observing, that even every word in a sentence in volves three propositions: 
1, an affirmative ; 2, a negative, denying that affirmative ; and 8, another 
affirmative incompatible with the firet. They are called the Relative, the 

How are the laws of vocal delivery obtained? To what aro thej limited? What 
does Bospension mark ? Tenninatlon ? Direction ? For what has each sentence a de- 
finite law ? What effect has emphasis on delivery ? What is emphasis ? What is its 
object? Of how many kinds is it? What Is common emphasis ? Antithetic empha- 
sis* Deferred emphasis? Conventional emphasis? How many propositions does 
each word of a sentence involve, and what are they ? What are they called ? 
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Jfegative, and the Cantradieior^, Nov empluuus simply excludes the re- 
Uuive idea of the emphatic series. 

ILLUSTRATION. 
The Lord hath made all thingefor himself. 

The definitive the^ the first word in this sentence, is used by Solomon, 
not only to designate the eternal Lord to the exclusion of all other lord^ 
but also to contradict the possible assertion or suppHOsition, that there is 
any other being to whom the attribute of creating is properly ascribed: 
an assertion or supposition which would be expressed, if a, any, each, or 
evet^i were substituted for the in the example. A, any, each, every, or 
e<mie lord would refer to a temporal lord ; but the Lord means God 
Thus, the use of the affirms the latter, and contradicts the former ; but 
this also implies a denial of the one contradicted. Such being the case, 
we have the series complete, involving the three propositions above 
enumerated, in the use of the definitive the in the ^e considered, as 
follows:— 

A lord made all things : not a lord, but the Lord. 

In this way, let us emphasize, in turn, each word in the sentence^ and 
form the emphatic series of each, as follows : — 

The man : not the man, but the Lord 

Will make : not toill make, but Juith made. 

Hath destroyed: not hath destroyed, but hath made. 

Some things : not some things, but all things. 

All persons : not all persons (only), but all things. 

Against himself: not against himself but /or himself. 

For another : not for another, but for himself. 

Note. — ^Each of these combinations forms a loose sentence : the first 
member is a simple declarative : the second, a double compact, with the 
first and third parts only expressed. 

SENTENCES FOR PRACTICE. 

The wicked is driven away in his wickedness. 
A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance. 
The heart of the wise teacheth his mouth, and addeth team* 
ing to his lips. 

EXAMPLES OF EMPHASIS. 

1. Hear my cry, God: attend unto my prayer. Arm^ 
warriors, arm. And when they saw him, they toorshiped 
him. , 

Art thou the king of the Jews ? Art thou only a stran- 
ger in Jerusalem, and hast not known the things which are 
come to pass there in these days ? 

By what authority doest thou these things ? Who shall lay 
any thing to the charge of God's elect % 

Wliich does empha^ ezclade ? 
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2. I^e can do nothing against the truth, but /or the tnith. 
Ms he restored unto mine office ; and him he hanged. Some 
tQ2k%oiL justly^ from false data; others^ erroneously, from just 
data. The^Vs^ gave two pence ; the second , three ; the third^ 
four; the fourth, five; &c., &c. 

Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath days, or to do evil /, 
to save life, or to kill ? 

3. Exercise and temperance strengthen the constitution. 
And he came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth. He does 
not say how, when, or where it was. God made man erect, 
rational, free, imm^ortal. 

4. And so forth ; or simply, SfC. From day to day, from 
year to year, from city to dty, from liand to hand, from ^ear^ 
to heart, from ?ewe to time, &c., &c. Custom uniformly places 
the emphasis in such phrase, on the nouns ; when propriety 
manifestly would place it on the prepositions ; as in Ps. 90 : 2. 
" From everlasting to everlasting, thou art God." 

VOCAL EFFECT OF EMPHASia 
236. — I. Full Effect. The voice first ascends to the em- 
phatic word, then descends on its primary aocented syllable, 
and again ascends. It is represented to the eye thus : ''^\^ 

II. The part of the movement before the accented syllable, 
is called the Upper Sweep ; and the part after it, the Lower 
Sweep. 

III. The extent of these sweeps depends on the distance 
of the emphatic word from the pause before and after it. The 
up2)er sweep is developed only on so much of the sentence as 
lies between the accented syllable of the emphatic word and 
the preceding pause ; and the lotoer sweep is cut off by th« 
succeeding pause. Hence, 

IV. Either sweep may be entirely cut off; or both may 
be confined to a single word, constituting the circumflex. 
The lower sweep is often developed on a short circumstanee 
placed immediately after the emphatic word. In this case, 
the comma does not denote a pause. Indeed, it often denotes 

What is the inovement of the voice in giving fall effect to emphasis ? Will you re- 
present it on the black-board ? What id the upper sweep ? The lower sweep ? On 
what does the extent of these sweeps depend ? On what is the upper sweep developed? 
The lower sweep ? What of either, or of both sweeps ? On what Is the lower sweep 
often developed ? Does the comuia always denote a pause ? What does it often denote t 
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merely a suspension of the voice. But a pause, whethei 
pointed or not, cuts off the sweep. 

V. A pause, without a comma, may be made in the follow- 
ing cases : 

1. An emphatic subject, not a pronoun, standing alone, or followed by 
* a single word or short inseparable phrase, has no comma before the verb, 

though a pause is necessary. (If emphasis does not precede the Terb, 
no pause is made.) 

2. A relative pronoun, in a short seotence, restricting the meaning to 
its antecedent^ has no comma before it, though a pause majr be made. 

8. Before and after such words as then, there/ore, thtu, hence, moreover, 
Ac., the comma is seldom used, though a pause may follow. 

4. The comma is often omitted, though a pause must be made between 
the parts of a sentence transposed. 

6. The comma is seldom inserted between the parts of a sentence not 
transposed, although a pause may be required. 

6. Emphasis often requires a pause before a connective, although no 
comma is inserted. 

VI. When emphasis, and partial or perfect close, meet on* 
the same word, they coincide ; making the close more ener- 
getic. 

VII. When emphasis is unusually strong, or falls on a word 
near partial or perfect close, it converts the lower sweep into 
a downward slide to the end. 

VIII. Emphasis on a word in a definite interrogative sen- 
tence, produces a dip or indentation in the upward slide. 

IX. Emphasis on a word in an indefinite interrogative sen- 
tence, defers the downward slide until the word is reached. 
It may commence with the upper sweep, or with a level tone. 

X. Emphasis on a word in the indirect interrogative sen 
tence, produces the characteristic delivery of this sentence. 

XI. Emphasis on the double interrogative will be illustrated 
by uniting the definite and the indefinite together. 

EXAMPLES. 
1. As the winds had done before^, so now the flanies came 

Arc all paofloB pointed ? What ones? What is the effect when emphasis and partU , 
or pei£Bct dose meet on the same word ? When emphasis is unusually strong, or IhUa 
on a word near partial or perfect dose ? What is the effect when it fklls on a word in a 
definite interrogative? In an indefinite interrogative? In an indirect interrogative f 
On the flnt part of a double interrogatiye ? On the second part ? 
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apon him' from every side ; and the deepest shades of night' are 
turned into the light of day. 

Observing him to be a pleasant kind of a fellow', I stuck my 
cane into the ground', and told him I would lay a bottle of 
wine', that he did not march up to it on a straight line', in a 
quarter of an hour. 

4. His was a noble spirit. This was called a god. Lastly^ 
he laid aside his shield. 

Besides^ sir', we have no election. You may be assured^ 
gentlemen', of my continued regard. But he said, I am noL 
mad^ most noble Festus', but speak forth the words of truth 
and soberness. 

5 — (1.) Wine^ is a mocker: strong drink ^ is raging. 
Among the most remarkable of his attributes ', is justice. 

(2.) This is thy kindness ^^ which thou shalt show unto me. 

is.) Be not ye therefore ' like unto them. 
4.) With his conduct last evening' I was not well pleased. 
To the ancients^ fire-arms were unknown. 

(5.) He soon finds his way to their hearts ' by the dignity 
and elegance of his demeanor. 

6. And now abideth faith, hope, charity^: these three"" ; but 
the greatest of these is charity. Thus conscience does make 
cowards of us all. 

7. In this respect, sir, I have a great advantage over the 
honorable gentleman. He has an abundance of time to de- 
vote to the interests of his friends. 

8. Didst not thou sow good seed in thy field ? Were there 
not ten cleansed ? Have ye understood all these things ? 

9. Why could not we cast him out? Who then can bo 
saved? Why do ye not rather suffer yourselves to be de- 
frauded ? 

10. You will not fail to come then? You know him, I 
think you said ? You really saw it ? I did, sir. 

U. Will you do it, or will you not do it? Say I these 
things as a man ? or saith not the law the same also ? 

EXERCISE. 

Write or select examples illustrating the different kinds of 

emphasis. 

Write or select examples illustrating the vocal effect of em^ 

phasis^ in aJl its varieties. 
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REMARKS ON EMPHASIS. 
237. — 1. Exclamatory words require stress of voice and 
emotion. 

2. The particular idea aimed at, may be new, especially 
Important, or of peculiar weight. It is that which more than 
any other marks the sense. A whole clause may sometimes 
have such weight as to require emphasis throughout. 

3. Look ahead of the word you are naming, so as to accent 
the right syllables, emphasize the proper words, and speak 
each once correctly. 

4. In nearly every line, raise your eyes and look intelli- 
gently at the audience, as if you were talking to them without 
a book. 

5. Fully understand the sense ; and then convey it clearly, 
distinctly, and forcibly. 

6. Pronounce accurately each element, syllable, and word ; 
and always read as if you had something worthy of being 
heard. 

7. Keep yourself erect, and suit your manner to the sub- 
ject, the style, and the occasion. 

8. Eead poetry in a slow natural tone, and make pauses at 
the end of such lines only as have points. Convey the sense. 

FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

238. A Figwre of Speech is a departure from the 
ordinary form, construction, or application, of words. 
It is designed to embellish thought, and to give strength 
and variety to expression. 

Figures are of three kinds: Etymological^ Syntactical, and 
Tlhetorical. 

FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

239. A Figure of Etymology is a departure from the ordi- 
nary form of words. 

What at exclamatory words ? What of the particolar idea aimed at ? Wfa&i Is It? 
What of a whole clause? Of what look ahead ? Why? What do in nearly oTeiy line? 
What nndorstand? How convey it? What pronounce a<icarately? How read? 
What of your position and manner ? How read poetry ? What Is a flgnre of speech ? 
For what desl^ecl ? Of how many kinds ? What is a figure of etymology ? 
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The principal figures of Etymology are A-phter'-e-sis^ Syn*- 
oo^j A-poc'-o^^ Pros^'the-sis^ Far-a-go'-ge^ ^n^cBr'-c-sU^ 
Di-OT^'e-sis^ and Tme^-sis. 

1. Apharesis is the elision of some of the first letters of a 
word ; as, ^hove^ ^gainst^ ^neath^ for, (ibove^ against^ beneath. 

2. Syncope is the elision of some of the middle letters of 
a word ; as, cyer^ Md^ sennight ^ for, over, hved^ sevennight, 

3. Apocope is the elision of some of the last letters of a 
word ; as, th\ tho\ for, tJie^ though. 

4. Prosthesis is the prefixing of a syllable to a word ; as, 
odown, agoing, Gloved, enchain, for, down^ goings loved, 
chain. 

5. Paragoge is the annexing of a syllable to a word ; as, 
awake;i, gotten, hoWew, for, awake^ got, held. 

6. Synceresis is the contraction of two syllables into one ; 
as, dost, loved, learned, for, do-est, lov-ed, learn-ed. 

7. DircBesis is the separation of two vowels that might 
form a diphthong ; as, aerial, coordinate. 

8. Tmesis is the placing of a word between the parts of a 
compound ; as, " To us ward^^ — ^^ Hoto short soever," — ^^ On 
which side soever." 

FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

240. A Figure of Syntax is a departure from the 
ordinary construction of words. 

The principal figures of Syntax are El-lip'-sis, Hy-per'-ha- 
ton, Pa-ren^-the-sis, Ple^-o-nasm, Syllep'-sis, and JS-nal^-a-ge. 

1. Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words in con- 
struction ; as, "St. Paul's" (church). (220.) 

2. Hyperbaton is a transposition of words ; as, " He wan- 
ders earth around." — Cotpper. " Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians."— ^c^s 19: 28. (221.— 2.) 

3. Parenthesis is the insertion of a circumstance between 
the parts of a sentence ; as. 

What are the eight principal fignres of etymology? What Is sphtBresIa? What Ss 
syncope? Apocope? Pn>8the8ifl? Paragoge? Synceresis? DlsBresfs? Tmeals? Whattt 
a flgare of syntax ? What are the principal figures of syntax ? What is ellipsis ? Hype^ 
bation ? Parenthesis ? 
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** Euow theD this tratli, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below." — Pope. 

4. Pleonasm is a redundancy of words ; as, *' Verily, verily^ 
I say unto you." — '' Simon Peter answered and said," — " I 
know thee tvho thou art" — Bible. 

5. Syllepsis is the agreement of one word with the figura- 
tive sense of another ; as, " The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us; and we beheld his glory." — John 1: 14. 
The whole city came out to meet Jesus ; and when they saw 
him, tJiey besought him, that he would depart out of their 
coasts." — Mat. 8 : 34. " A dauntless soul erect, who smiles 
on death." — Tliomson. 

6. Enallage is the use of one form of a word, or of one 
part of speech, for another ; as. We and you, for / and thou. 
" Rumor can ope(7z) the grave." — Cowley. " Thames listens 
to thy strains, and silent(/;^) flows." — Gray. "Sure some 
disaster has befell (befallen) him." — Id. 

This figure borders closely upon solecism, and, in general, 
is to be so considered ; otherwise, the rules of grammar are of 
no validity ; as, " Whether I grow old or no " (not). — Cowley, 

FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

24:1. A Figwre of Bhetoric is a departure from the 
ordinary application of words. Most figures of this 
kind are usually called Tropes. 

A Trope is the change, or turning, of a word from its 
usual signification ; as, " Go, gather lav/rels on the hill 
oi science." 

The principal figures of Rhetoric are Met^-a-phor, Sim'-i-le^ 
AV-le-go-ry, Par^-a-bh, Person' -i-fi-cation, Me-ton'-y-my^ Syn- 
ec'-do-che, P-ro-ny, Hy-per'-bo-le, Li'-totes, Vis'-ion, A-pos'- 
trophe, Er-O'te^'Sis, Ecpho-ne'-sis, An-tith'-e-sis^ Rep-e-ti'- 
tton, and CW-max. 

What is pleonasm f Syllepsis ? Enallage ? What is said of this figare ? What la a 
flgnre of rhetoric? What are most figures of this kind called? What ia a tropo? 
Which are the seventeen principal figures of rhetoric ? 
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1 . A Metaphor is a similitude without the sign of compari- 
son. It gives one object the name or attribute of another ; 
as, " That man is a fox?^ — ^'' The soldiers were lions in the 
combat."— -" The Lord is mjrock;^' &c. — Fs. 18:2. — (See 
this passage : it contains six metaphors.) ^^ Man's superior 
walks amid the glad creation." — Thomson. " The clouds 
consign their treasures to the fields." — Id. " Thou (art) 
smiling Nature's universal robe .'" — Id. 

2. A Simile is a comparison between the resemblance of 
things, introduced by like^ as, or so ; as, " That man is like 
a fox?^ — " The soldiers fought like lions." — ^^ Thou earnest 
them away as i(nth a flood : they are as a sleep : in the 
morning, they are like grass which is grown up." — Ps. 90 : 5. 
"As the whirlwind passeth, so is the vncked no more?^ — 
Prov. 10 : 25. (See Ps. 103.) 

3.. An Allegory is a consistent series of metaphors, illustra- 
ting one subject by another ; as, " Stop the currents, young 
men ; the meadows have drank sufSiciently." — Trans, from 
Virgil. That is, " Let your music cease ; our ears have been 
sufficiently delighted." 

Let the pupil read the following from Scripture : — 1. The men of She- 
chem under the figure of trees choosing a king. — Jiidg. 9 : 8 — 16. 2. 
The people of Israel under the figure of a vine— P& 80 : 8 — 16. Of this 
style are -^Esop's Fables^ Bunyan*s PDgrim's Progress^ and the Hill of 
Science, hy Johnson. 

4. A Parahh is an allegory usually drawn from such events 
as might actually occur ; as, The parable of the Poor Man and 
his Lamb.— 2 Sami. 12 : 1—5. Of the Sower, &c.— ikZo^. 13. 
Of the Ten Virgins, ^^a.—Id. 25. 

An obscure allegory or riddle is called an (enigma. 

5. Personification ascribes life or intelligence to inanimate 
or dumb objects ; as, 

1. " The deep saith. It is not in me ; and the sea saith. It 
is not in me." — Job 28 : 14. 

2. " The Sun shakes from his noon-day throne the scatter- 
ing clouds." — Thomson. 

What is a metaphor ? What does it give one object ? A Bimile'? An allegory ? A 
parable ? What is an lenlgma f What is personification T 
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3. " Earth shakes her nodding towers.*' — Pope. 

4. " Death, then, has changed his nature too." — Yau9ig. 

5. " Sjyring is but the child 

Of churlish Winter, in her froward moods 
Discovering much the temper of her sire." — Cotcpe?. 

6. Metonymy is a change of names. It gives one object 
the name of another which has some relation to it ; as, gray 
hairs, for old age : crown, for king : city, for citizens : hearty 
for affections. " The kettle boils ;" i. e. the water. — ^^ He 
addre3sed the chair ;" i. e. the president, " God is our sal- 
vation;^^ i. e. Saviour. "We read Virgil;" i. o. his poems 
or vrritings. " They have Moses and the prophets ;" i. e. 
their hooks or toritings. 

7. Synecdoche is the use of the whole for a part, or a part, 
for the whole ; as, " Now all amid the rigors of the year ;" L e. 
winter. " Man is mortal ;" i. e. all mankind. So also, the 
sold or the head, for the person : the waves, for the sea : the 
roof, for the house : ten thousand, for any great number. 

8. Irony is a kind of ridicule meaning the reverse of what 
is said ; as, " Elijah mocked them and sa?dj Cry aloud, for he 
is a god : either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on 
a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked." 
—1 ^in^s 18:27. 

9. Hyperbole is extravagant exaggeration which is not in- 
tended to be taken literally ; as, " He was owner of a piece of 
ground not larger than a Lacedemonian letter." — Longinus, 
David says of Saul and Jonathan : " They were swifter than 
eagles : they were stronger than lions." — 2 Sam. i : 23. 
(See Hab. 1 : 8—10.) 

10. Litotes is an extenuation to avoid censure, or to ex- 
press more strongly what is intended ; as, " I do not com- 
mend ;" i. e. I blame. " The words are not harmless ;" i. e. 
they are injurious. " A citizen of no mean city ;" L e. an 
illustrious one. — Acts 21 : 39. 



What Is metonTzny ? What does it give one object ^ What Is STueodoebe f Whflt 
!s irony? What is hyperbole? What is litotes? 
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11. Visiony or Imagery , is a lively representation of post 
or future events as if actually present ; as, Fs, 2 : 23. 

" The combat deepens :— on, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave 1 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave 1 
And charge with all thy chivalry I" — Campbell. 

12. Apostrophe is a turning from the tenor of discourse, to 
make some address ; as, ^^ Death is swallowed up in victory. 
Death 1 where is thy sting? Grave 1 where is thy victory ?" 
— 1 Cor. 15 : 55. See Fs. 9:6. Of this, is also given an 
example, when an advocate turns from the jury^ to address a 
few remarks to the court. 

13. Urotesis is an earnest question, used more strongly to 
affirm or deny ; or to give life and spirit to discourse ; as, — 

1. ^ Am I not an apostle ? am I not free ? have I not seen 
Jesus Christ our Lord ? are ye not my work in the Lord ?" — 
1 Car.9'. I. 

2. '^ Are all apostles ? are all prophets ? are all teachers ? 
are all workers of miracles ? have all the gifts of healing ? do 
all speak with tongues ? do all interpret ?" — Id. 12 : 29. (See 
Id. 9 : 4-8. Gal 3 : 1-5.) 

14. Eqphonesis is a pathetic or animated exclamation ; 
as,— 

"Ah Eloquence ! thou wast undone ; 
Wast from thy native country driven, 
When Tyranny eclipsed the sun, 
And blotted out the stars of heaven !" — Cary. 
See 2 Sam. 18: 83.— P«. 56 : 6.— i2om. 11 : 83. 

15. Antithesis is a contrast of opposite words or sentiments, 
to give greater effect ; as, — 

1. " Though deep, yet clear : though gentle, yet not dull: ' 

Strong, without rage : without overflowing, fulV^ 

2. " We are fools for Christ's sake, but ye are wise in Christ j 
we are weak, but ye are strong : ye are honorable, but we are 
despised?^ — 1 Cor. 4: 10. 

See /dl 12:18. 6:12. 10:21-24 12:13. 16: 42r-54. 

WhatlSTlilonr Apostrophe? Erotesiflf EcphonesiB? Antltheili? 
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16. Repetition is the recurrence of the same word, phrase^ 
or sentiment, to heighten the effect ; as, " Charity suffereth 
long, and is kind ; charity cnyieth not ; charity yaunteth not 
itself, (but) beareth all things^ believeth aU things^ hopeth 
all things^ endure th all things." — 1 Cor. 13 : 4, 7. 

See verses 8, Ih—Id. 12:8-11. 2 Cor. 11; 22. This figure tisnally 
produces dimax. 

17. Climax is a gradual rising in discourse to what is more 
important or impressive ; as, " For all things are yours : 
whether Paul, or ApoUos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come : all are yours ; and 
ye are Christ's; and Christ is God's." — 1 Cor. 3 : 21-23. 

See Rmn. 8 : 85-39. 6: 3-5. 2 PeteVy 1 : 5-7. The 13th of 1 Cor. 
and the 11th oiHeh, constitute each a continued climax. 

VERSIFICATION. 

242. — 1. Versification is the art of arranging words 
into verses. 

2. A verse^ or line, consists of a certain succession of ac- 
cented and xmaccented syllables. 

3. A stanza consists of two gr more verses properly ad- 
justed to each other. Stanzas are often incorrectly called 
verses. 

4. A hemistich is half a verse or line. A couplet, or dis- 
tich, consists of two verses. A triplet consists of three verses 
rhyming together. 

5. Bhyme is the similarity of sound in the last syllables of 
two or more different verses. 

6. Blank verse is verse without rhyme. 

POETIC FEET. 
343. — 1. JPeet are the rhythmical divisions of a verse. 
Note 1. In English versification, cLcc&rded syllables are accounted long : 
unaccented syllables, short. Thus : — 

What is repetition ? What does it prodace ? What is climax? Voniflcation? A 
veree? A stanza? Are stanzas over miscalled? What is a liemistich ? A couplet? 
A triplet ? What is rhyme ? Blank Terse ? What are feet ? What of long and short 
syllables in English ? 
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**And mfty | St ISst | m^ wSajry Sge 
Had out I thg peace|f&l her|mXtSge." 
"NoTK, 2. A foot maj consist of part of a word, of a whole word, of 
different words» or of parts of different words. 

KoTE 8. In Gi*eek, and in Latin poetry, each syllable has a certain quan- 
tity, long or shorty independent of accent ; but not in English. 

2L The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occupied in pro- 
nouncing it A long syllable has the quantity of two short ones. 

METER, OR MEASURE. 

244. — 1. Meter is the measure by wliich verses are com- 
posed. 

2. Stanzas of four lines, haying four feet in the first and third, and 
three in the second and fourth, are called eommon meter : those of four 
lines^ the third haying four feet, and the others three, are called short 
meter: and those of four lines, each containing /cmr feet^ are called Umg 
meter, 

8. The meter depends on the number of the syllables and the place of 
the accent 

4. A verse of one foot is called monoTneter; of two, dimeter ; of 
three^ trimeter; of four, tetrameter; of five^ pentameter; of six; hex- 
ameter ; of seven, heptameter. 

5. There are eight kinds of feet : four of two sylla- 
bles, and four of three. 

I. FEET OP TWO SYLLABLES. 

1. An Iambus -^ — ; as, bStray. 

2. A Trochee — '^ ; as, graceful. 

8. A Spondee ; as, pale m6m. 

4. A Pyrrhic v^ >^ ; as, dn S (hill). 

II. PEET op THREE SYLLABLES. 

1. An Anapest ^^ >^ — ; as, intervene 

2. A Dactyl — >^ >^ ; as, holingssL 
8. An Amphibrac v^ — ^^; as, dSlightfiiL 
4. A Tribrach n-^ >^ >^; as, (hon)5ritblS. 

Of what may a foot consist ? What constitates quantity in English ? What la quan* 
tity? What is meter? What is common meter ? Short metre? Long meter? On 
what does the meter depend ? What is a verse of one foot called ? Of two ? Three ? 
Four? Five? Six? Seven? How many kinds of feet ? Name the first four ? The 
second four ? Give an example of each ? 
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Bj observing the preceding examples^ it appears^ that — 

1. The lamJnu consists of a short syllable and a long one. 

2. The Trochee consists of a long syllable and a short one. 
S. The Spondee consists of two long syllables. 

4. The Pyrrhic consists of two short syllables. 

5. The Anapest consists of two short syllables and a long one. 

6. The Dactyl consists of a long syllable and two shoH ones. 

7. The Amphibrach consists of a shorty a long, and a short syllable 

8. The Tribrach consists of three short syllables. 

Of these, the principal English feet are the Iambus^ Trochee, Anapest^ 
and Dactyl, 

SOANNIKG. 

245. Scanning is the resolving of verses into the 
feet which compose them. . 

Note. When the measure is exacts the yerse is called ocataleetiG ; 
when a syllable is wanting, the yerse is called catalectic : when there is 
a redundant syllable, it is called hypercatalectie, or hypermeter. 

I. OF IAMBIC VERSE. 

In Iambic verse, the accent is placed on the even syllables. It 
has the following meters : 

1. Seven Iambuses, or Heptameter. 
"When all I thy m6r|c;es, O | my Gsd, | my rlsjing soul | stLrveys^ 
Transportled wiUi | the view | I'm lost 1 in won|der, love, | and praise. 

2. Six Iambuses, or Hexameter. 
Nor wear | my hours | away, 1 but seek | the hgrjmit's cell ; 
'Tis he I my doubt | can clear, | perhaps 1 my care | dispel./' 

3. Five Iambuses, or Pentameter. 

Now came | still evelnlng On, | and Twijlight gray 
Had in | her sojber live|ry all | things clad. 

4. Four Iambuses, or Tetrameter. 

O thou, I beneath | whose sovjreign sway. 
Nations | and worlds, | in dust | decay. 

Ofwhat does the Iambus consist? The trochee? Spondee? Pyrrhic? Anapest f 
Daetyl? Amphibrach? Tribrach? Wlilch are the principal English feet ? What is 
Bconnlng? VThat if the verse is exact? When a syllable Is wanting? When there Is 
a redundant syllable ? 
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6. Three Iambuses, or Trimeter. 
See what | 5, llv|ing stone 
The buildlers did | refuse. ' 

6. Two Iambuses, or dimeter. 

Gre&t men | maintain 
Wise men | should reign. 

7. One Iambus, or Monometer. 

Deep thought 
They songht. 

The following line is an example of the seven forms of Iambic. 

1. Hdw blithe | whSn first | fr^m &r | I came | t6 wOo | Snd win | thg maid. 

2. When first J from far | I came | to woo | and win | the maid. 

8. From far | I came | to woo j and win | the maid. 

4. I came | to woo | and win | the maid. 

6. To woo I and win | the maid. 

6. And win | the maid. 

7. The maid. 

B J adding en to maii, seven forms oihypermeters are furnished. 

1. H$w blithe I whgn first | fr5m f^ 1 1 came 1 15 wOo | Snd win | thg maid^. 

2. When first | from far 1 1 came 1 to woo | and win | the maiden. 

3. From far 1 1 came | to woo | and win | the maiden. 

4r. I came | to woo | and win | the maiden. 

6. To woo I and win | the maidefu 

6. And win | the maiden. 

7. The maiden. 

lambio Hypermeter verse is now usually divided into alternate 
lines of four and three feet ; as, 

Let me | to some | wild desjert go 

And find | a peace|ful home, 
"Where storms | of mal|ice nevjer blow, 
Temptajtions nev|er come. 

lambit Bypermeter verse is the Alexandrian measure, and is sel- 
dom used except to complete a stanza, especially in heroic rhyme j 
as, 

How is iambic hypermeter yerse now usually divided? What is iamblo hypermeter 
? When is it need ? 
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A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

Which like | Sl woundjed snake | drags Its | slow length | along. 

Iambic Pentameter verse is the regular English Heroic^ and ig 
the form commoDly nsed in blank verse. The Elegiac Stama cf 
four Pentameter verses, rhymes alternately ; as, 
Hero|io virjtue did | his acltions guide ; 

And he | the sub|stance, not th' appearjance, chose. 
To res|cue one | such friend, | he took | more pride, 
Than to | destroy | whole thou [sands of | such foes. 

Note 1. — ^By a proper use of TroeheeSf Anapests, Ac, Iambic verse of 
five feet is capable of many varieties. 

Note 2. — ^Except in connection with longer ones^ Iambic verses of 
fewer than seven syllables are seldom nsed. 

IL— OF TROCHAIC VERSE. 

In Trochaic verse, the accent is placed on the odd syllables. It 
has the following meters : 

1. Six Trochees, or Hexameter. 
On a I mountain | stretched bejneath a | hoary ] willow, 
Lay a | shepherd | swain, and | viewed the | rolling | billow. 

2. Five Trochees, or Pentameter. (Little used.) 

All that I walk on | foot or | ride In | chari|6ts.- 

3. Four Trochees, or Tetrameter. 

Though ye ] had a | will to | hide him, 

Now, we I hope, you'll | not ajbide him. 

4. Three Trochees, or Trimeter. 
Seize the | lightning's | pmion, 
From the | starr'd do|minion. 

6. Two Trochees, or Dimeter. 
Kich the I treasure. 
Sweet the | pleasure. 

6. One Trochee. 
Hearing, 
Fearing. 

What of tbe iambic pentameter verse ? In what Is it commonly used f What of ib« 
Elegiac Stanza ? Where Is the accent in trochaic verse 7 
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NoTB. — ^Trochaic verse of angle rhyme ends with a long syllable 
added, forming hypermeter; as, 

1. WtLGJi 1 1 dipped in|to the | Fntnre, | far as | hnman | eye could | see ; 
Saw the | vision | of the ] world, and | aU the | wonder | that will | be, 

2. Kight and | morning | were at | meeting | over | Waterjloo, 
Cocks had | song their | earliest greeting : | faint and | low they | orfiw. 

8. In a I wretched | workhonse I Age's crown is [ bare, 
With a I few thin | looks just | fencing | out the | air. 
4. Idle I after | dinner, | in his | cKair, 
Sat a I farmer, | ruddy, | fat, and | fair. 
6. Model I of thy j parent | dear, 
Happy I infant [ worth a | fear. 
6. In the I rhymes of | old, 
Poets I gravely | told. 
7. Let it I bound 
On the 1 ground. 
Note. — ^Iambics and Trochaics are often found in the same poem. JVo- 
chaic verse, with a final long syllable added, is merely lamblo verse^ 
wanting the initial short syllable ; as^ 

1. Trochaic : Bestlgss [ m5rt&ls | tdil f5r | ndught 

2. Iambic : {And) restjl&s morjUOs toil | f5r nOnght 

m. OF ANAPESTIO VERSE. 

In anapestio verse, the accent is placed on every third syllable!. 
It has the following meters : 

1. Four Anapestics, or Tetrameter. 

V May I g6v|em my pasjaions with ab|s6lute sway, 

And grow wisjer and betjter as life | wears away. 

2. Three Anapestics, or Trimeter. 
Fr6m the cenlter all round 1 16 the sea, 
I am lord | of the fowl | and the brute. 

8. Two Anapestics, or Dimeter. 
Like a beaQ|tiful dream, 
By the meadlow and stream. 

4. One Anapestic, or Monometer. 
O'er the snow 
Swift we go. 

How does troehaio Terse of single rhyme end?. Are troehalo and Iambic rerse che 
ssmet Where Is the accent in anapestic verse? 

10 
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JScm.'^ThA fourth and iec<md forms sometimes admit an additienal 
thofi syllable at the end ; as^ 

4b On th£ wftrm | chSek df joath | smiles ftad r0s|& Are blendjliig. 
2. Of thg birds | in thy b5w|^r. 
And the sim|ple white flowler. 

Nom— The first foot of Anapestic verse may be an lamhie ; 0% 
0, liOd I I the wings | of a doye^ 
HiSw aeon | would I taste | you again. 

IV. OF DACTYLIC VERSK 

In Dactylic verse, the accent is placed on the first syllable of each 
footi It has the following meters : 

1. Four Dactylics, or Tetrameter. 
Nobis SLnd | rare w2ls her | place in s5|clety, 
Graceful and | artless, she | moved with pro|priety: 
Modest, sinjcere, and a | pattern of \ piety, 
Friends were not | wanting to | cherish her | memory. 
2. Three Dactylics, or Trimeter. 
Joy to the | follSwers | 5f the Lord, 
Thus saith the | sure, the e|temal word. 
8. Two Dactylics, or Dimeter. 
Not of earth 1 now it brings 
Joy of cejlestial things. 
4. One Dactylic. 
Tyranny. 
Vill£uny. 

Which ftcxns admit an additional ahoit syllable? In anapestio yene^ wlut mi^ fbs 
flratAwtbe? Where is the accent in daotylioTono? 



A:frALYTIOAL OHAET OF SENTEIJ^OES, THEIR PARTS 
AND ELEMENTS. 



fl. InftwmJ Simple. . complex, 
orspeciesl Compound.] composite. 



Bentences 



2. In mode - 



Declaratiye 
Imperative 
.Interrogatiye , 



Exclam- r Definite. 

atoiy. I Indefinite. ( Indicative form. 

\ Indirect -< Imperative fonn. 

1^ Double. ( Emphatic form. 



8. In structure- 



Close. 

( Single 
Compact < 

{ Double. 
T ^«.A i Entire, or perfect 
tl^oose -J Elliptic, or imperfect 



(1st form. 
< 2d form. 
( 8d form 



'Ist variety. 
2d variety. 
8d variety. 
4th variety. 
6th variety. 



( Simpie. 
1. Subject ■{ Complex. 
( Composite. 



("Words. 
Classes of J Phrases. 
Elements 1 Clauses. 

i. Members. 

Variation of (l-^y^^""*^"^ 
Elements 1 2. By contraction. 



Number of 
Elements. 



Principal 



( Simple. 
2. Predicates Complex. 
( Compositei 

^8. Attributive.* 
4. Complement 
5. Circumstance. 
a Connective. 
7. Independent 



Belation of 
Elements 



, Attributes 
of objects 



'1. Coordinate. 

I'S^wSwa (Complete. Sentences are 

lledpr^*"* "I^^'^Sk^^- <^^^«*^^ 
6. Independent 



'1. Being. 
2. State. 
8. Action. 
4 Mere limitation. 
5. Quality. 
A Class. 



1. By conjunctions. 

2. Byconjanctive adv1>a 
8. By relative pronouns. 

4. By phrases. 

5. By incorporation. 



Attributes 1 g] Affiraed* 
Expressed^ g;^q^i,^dfo,. 



* The attributive, complement, and circumitanc«,may, like the subject and pi»d- 
loata, be simple, complex, or eomposite. 
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TIQUITIES 1 (M 

KOLEAUSCirS HISTORY OF GERMANY 1 M 

WILSON'S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LOGIC 1 35 

TAPPAN'S ELEMENTS OF LOGIC 1 88 

MARSH'S NEW COURSE OF BOOK-KEEPING BY SINGLE ENTKY. 

Printed in colors. 8vo 1 00 

HARSffS COURSE OP BOOK-KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 8to. ... 1 IB 

Collegiate Text-Books. 

lOEMEB'S POLYGLOT READERS. Five Tolnmes. Yol. L, English Ex- 
tracts ; YoL VL, tbe same transUted into French ; Yol. IIL, German ; YoL 

IV., Spanish ; Vol Y., liallan. each $1 OD 

HOMER'S ILIAD. Cowper's TranshitioxL revised by Southey, with Notes by 

Dwight One large volume, 12mo. Cloth 195 

PERKINS* HIGHER MATHEBiATIGS. Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, Trig- 
onometry 

GILLESPIE'S LAND SURYEYING. Theoretical and Practical S 00 

APPLET0N8' OYCLOPiBDIA OP DRAWING. 1 very large volume, 8va 

Cloth. 1858 6 00 

ALLEN'S PHILOSOPHY OF THE MECHANICS OF NATURE. 1 large 

vol., 8vo 8 00 

MULLIGAN'S GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE I fiO 

LUDEWICS LITERATURE OP AMERICAN ABORIGINAL LAN- 
GUAGES. IvoL 1858 4 00 

QUACKENBOS' ADVANCED COURSE OP COMPOSITION AND RHE- 
TORIC. 1 00 

LATHAM'S HAND-BOOK OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 1 85 

SPALDING'S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 1 00 

QUACKENBOS' NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Ulnrtrated 100 

TEGG'S DICTIONARY OF CHRONOLOGY. 8va T66 pages. Cloth 2 00 

YOUMANS' CLASS-BOOK OP CHEMISTRY 76 

" ATLAS OP CHEMISTRY S 00 

« CHEMICAL CHART 5 00 

PERKINS' HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 824 pages. 76 

« ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 76 

•• TREATISE ON ALGEBRA 150 

« ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY ; 100 

•• PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 150 

«• PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 150 

OHNSTON'S CHEMISTRY OP COMMON LIFE. Two volnmea Illuatiated 

with numerous wood-cuts 9 00 

liYELL'S ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 9 16 

PRINCIPLES OP GEOLOGY 9 96 

TAYLOR'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. Same Im 

separate volumes f OC 

D«WS DIGEST OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY 1 00 

rOTZ AND ARNOLD'S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND HIBTOVT 19 



D a^:pletona co:3 educational works. 

PITTZAKD ABNOLD'SMEDLfiYALGEOOBAPHYAin) HI8T0BT.... $1 • 

MODERN GEOGBAPHY AND HISTOEY i j 

GUIZOTS HISTOBY OP CIVILIZATION 

KOEPPEN'S HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. "The World In the SIfddle 

Ages." 2 vols., 12mo I 01 

BOJESEN AND ARNOLD'S MANUAL OF GRECIAN AND ROMAN AN- 
TIQUITIES 100 

ABN0LD»8 HISTORY OP ROME p • Oe 

" LECTURES ON MODERN flWTORY IM 

KOHLRAUSOH'S HISTORY OP GERMANY X ftO 

A NEW ORIGINAL WORK ON CHRONOLOGY— for every day In the yew. 

lyolume. 9 00 

OOUSIN'S LECTURES ON THE HISTOEY OP PHILOSOPHY 8 00 

« "ON THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL* AND THE 

GOOD 1 00 

LEWES' BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OP PHILOSOPHY. 2 vola, 8va 1867 8 00 
WHEWELL'8 HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY. 2 vols., 

8vo. 1858 4 00 

HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. Edited by the translator of Coasln's Works . . 1 CO 
THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By R 
8. Creasy, M. A., Barrister at Law, Prof, of History in University College, 
London, Iaw Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Third edition, revised, 

with additions. 12mu. 849 pages 100 

BCHWEGLEE'S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Translated by JuUus Seelye 1 25 

WINSLO W'S ELEMENTS OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY 1 25 

WILSON'S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LOGIC 1 25 

TAPPAN'S ELEMENTS OF LOGIC 1 00 

JOHNSON, ON THE MEANING OF WORDS. 1 vol., 12mo. Goth 1 00 

FRENCH. 

OLLENDORFF'S FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. By G. W. Greene $ 60 

" NEW METHOD OF LEABNING FRENCH. By J. L. 

Jewett 1 00 

OLLENDORFF'S NEW METHOD OF LEARNING FRENCH. By V. Value 1 00 

♦• COMPANION TO FRENCH GRAMMAR. By G- W. Greene 76 
ANDREWS AND BATCHELOR'S NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE 

FRENCH INSTRUCTOR 126 

ANDREWS AND BATCHELOR'S PRACTICAIi PRONOUNCES AND 

KEY TO INSTRUCTOR 1 00 

eiMONNE'S TREATISE ON FRENCH VERBS 60 

BADOIS' GRAMMAR FOR FRENCHMEN TO LEARN ENGLISH 1 00 

SPIERS AND SURENNE'S STANDARD PRONOUNCING FRENCH ^ 

ENGLISH AND ENGLISH ft FRENCH DICTIONARY. Edited by G. 

P. Quackenbos, A. M. 1 large vol.,' >va 1400 pages 8 00 

ABRIDGMENT OF THE ABOVE. N^w editton, large type, 12mo. 978 pp.. 1 60 
lURENNE'S FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 

Pocket edition 90 

DB PI VA8» ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER 60 

« CLASSIC FRENCH READER 100 

iOVMBR'8 FIRST FRENCH READER. 100 

« SECOND FRENCH READER 1 IB 



D.AFPLETONS 00.' d EDUCATIONAL WOBKS. 

BOSMKTS FOLTGLOT BEADKK--FitSNCH $1 01 

BOWAITB MOD£BN FRENCH KEADEB 18 

OOLLCXTB DBAMATIC FBENGH SEADEA 1 00 

OOUTANnS SELECTION OF FBENGH FOErBT 1 00 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. Edited by J. F. Ostei vald K 

COMMENT ON FABLE FBANQAIS 1 PABIsi. A New Guide for loarnlaf 

French u spcken in Paris. iO 

TOLTAIBFS HI8T0BY OF CHABLEft JTL By Surenne 90 

rftNtLON^ T£l£MAQU£. Edited by Sarenne BO 

OHOUQUET'S FEENOH C0NVEBSATI0N8 AND DIALOGUES 63 

" YOUNG LADIES' GUIDE TO FRENCH COMPOSITION- TI 

tUBENNE'S FBENCH MANUAL AND TBAYELLEB'S COMPANION. 01 

SPANISH. 

OLLENDOBFF'S NEW METHOD OF LEABNING SPANISH. By Yelas- 

quez 81 00 

DE YEBFS GBAMMAB OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. With Ezereisee 1 00 
OLLENDOEFF'S GBAMMAB FOB SPANIABDS TO LEABN FBENCH. 

By Simonne S 00 

OLLENDOBFFS GBAMMAB FOB SPANIABDS TO LEABN ENGLISH. . . 8 00 
BEOANE, NEUMAN. AND BABETTra SPANISH A ENGLISH AND EN- 
GLISH & SPANISH DICTION ABY. 6 00 

ABBIDGMENT OF THE ABOVE 160 

BUTLEB'S SPANISH TEACHEB 60 

VELAZQUEZ' SPANISH PHBASB-BOOK 88 

TOLON'S ELEMENTABY SPANISH BEADEB 68 

VELAZQUEZ* NEW SPANISH BEADEB 1 S6 

BOEMEB'S POLYGLOT BEADEB-SPANISH 1 00 

MOEALES'PBOGBESSIVE SPANISH BEADEB 1 00 

DONQUIXOTR A revised edition (in English) 8 00 

TnBpeniab, 12mo., 696 pages 1 SB 

GERMAN. 

OLLENDOBFF'S NEW METHOD OF LEABNING GEBMAN. Edited tnr 

G. J. Adler. $1 01 

EICHHOBN'S PBACTICAL GEBMAN GBAMMAB 1 00 

OLLENDOBFFS NEW GBAMMAB FOB GEBMANS TO LEABN THE EN- 
GLISH LANGUAGE. ByP. Gands 1 01 

BBYAN'S GBAMMAB FOB GEBMANS TO LEABN ENGLISH 79 

ADLEB S GEBMAN Ai ENGLISH AND ENGLISH A GEBMAN DIG- 

TIONAEY. 9 6C 

ADLER'S ABRIDGED GERMAN & ENGLISH AND ENGLISH A GEB- 

MAN DICTIONARY. 1 60 

IDLER'S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER I 09 

OEBLSCHLAGER'S PRONOUNCING GERMAN BEADEB 1 00 

•DKMEB'S POLYGLOT BEADEB-GEBMAN 1 00 

iJDLEB'S HAND-BOOK OF GEBMAN LITEBATUBE 1 69 

(fBYDXNBSICH'B ELSBIENTABY GEBMAN BEADEB 00 



£>. AVPLETON & C0:8 EDUCATIONAL WORSK 
ITALIAN. 

QXJ.EiaDOBFFS PBIMABY LESSONS $ K 

« NEW METHOD OF LE A.BNING ITALIAN, i 18 

BABETTrS ITALIAN AND ENGLISH DIGTIONABY. BevlMd, enlaiyed, 

and improved. By Davenport and ComelatL 2 ^arge yoI&, 8to. Cloth... IM 

FOBESTra ITALIAN BEADEE 1 00 

tfOBMEB'S POLYGLOT EBADEB— ITALIAN 1 00 

LATIN. 

AXNOLD^ FmST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PBACTIOAL * 

GBAMMAB. BySpencer I Tl 

ABNOLD'S FIBST LATIN BOOK. By Harkness T5 

H ABKNESS' SECOND LATIN BOOK AND BEADEB 90 

ABNOLD'S LATIN PBOSE COMPOSITION .' 1 00 

•* COBNELIUS NEPOS. With Notes 100 

BEZA'S LATIN TESTAMENT T6 

0^8 AB'S COMMENT ABIES. Notes by Spencer 100 

CICEfiO DE OFFICIIS. Notes by Thatcher 90 

CICEBO'S SELECT OBATIONS. Notes by Johnson 1 00 

HOBACE. With Notes, Ac by Lincoln 125 

TACITUS' HISTOBIES. Notes by Tyler 1 1 SD 

GEBMANIA AND AGBICOLA. NotesbyTyler ISO 

8ALLUST. With Notes by Prot BuUer 100 

LIVY. With Note^ Ac., by Lincoln. Map. 100 

<)UINTUS CUBTIUS : Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great Edited and 

illustrated with English Notea, by ProC CnMby 1 OC 

GREEK. 

CHAMPLIN'S 6H0BT AND COMPBEHENSI VE GBEEK GBAMMAB. . . . . | T6 

KUHNEB'S ELEMENTABY QEEEK GEAMMxVB 100 

KENDBICK'S GBEEK OLLENDORFF 100 

ABNOLD'S FIBST GBEEK BOOK T5 

•* GBEEK PBOSE COMPOSITION. Edited by J. A. Spencer T6 

" SECOND GBEEK PBOSE COMPOSITION. Edited by Spencer TO 

« GBEEK BEADING BOOK. Edited by Speocer 1 20 

BOISE'S EXEBC18E8 IN GBEEK PBOSE COMPOSITION TO 

HEBODOTUS. With Notes by Prof. Johnson TB 

XENOPHON'S MEMOEABILIA OF SOCBATES. Notes by Prot Bobbins.. 1 00 

•» ANABASIS. Edited, with Notes, by Pro£ Boise 1 00 

IK)PHOCLES' (EDIPUS TYBANNUS. Notes by ProC Crosby » 

SYRIAO 

OHLEMANN'S SYBUO GBAMMAB. Translated fh>m the German, by 
Enoch Hatchinson. With a Course of Exercises In Syrlao Grammar, a 
Clrrestomathy, and brief Lexicon, prepared by the translator 18 00 

HEBREW. 

fllBSNIDS' HEBBEW GBAMMAB. Edited by BMIger. Translated from 

the last O^mum Editton, by Conant 8vo f| S3 



Cornell's Geographies. 

Omell*! Pint Steps in Geography. Ctand's qoaito, with nnnMrons M«pe mM 
JhhMtnXkma. Price 25 cents. Intended to precede 

CORNELL'S 

COMPLETE AND SYStEMATIO SERIESl 



SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES, 

ooNBiaTDfa or 

Primary Geography. Bmall quarto, 96 pp. Prlee 60 ceBt& This work eontalu 
only tbose In-aocbes of the subject that admit of being brought within the compre- 
hension of the youthful beginner. It ia illostrated with upwards of seventy Bag* ' 
gestive designs, and sixteen beautiflil and clear Maps. This work was first 
publbihed in 1855, and has already reached a sale of more than 500^000 copies. 

Intermediate Geography. Large quarto. Bevlsed edition, with new and additional 
Maps and numerous Illustrations. Price 67 cents. Designed f>r pupils who have 
completed a Primary Course in Geography. It, as well as tbe Primary, contains 
many peculiar and invaluable advantages of arrangement and system. 

Grammar-School Geography. Large quarto, with numerous Maps and Illustrationa 
103 pp. It includes Physical and Descriptive Geography. Price 90 cents. This 
work is intended to follow the Intermediate, or be used instead of it Both are 
alike philosophical in their arrangements, accurate in their statements, Judiciously 
adapted to tbe school-room, chastely aqd lavishly illustrated, attractive in their es- 
ternal appearance, and generally, just what the intelligent teacher desires. 

High-School Geography and Atlas. Geography, large 12mo. 405 pp. Eichly 
Illustrated. Price 75 cents. Atlas, very large 4to. Containing a complete set of 
Maps for study ; also, a set of Eeference Maps for family use. Price $1. These 
volumes are intended for High Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. They cover 
the whole ground of Mathematical, Physical, and Descriptive Geography. The 
Atlas will be found fuller and more reliable than former atlases, and will answer 
every practical purpose of j-eference for schools and famlHea 

Oomell's Geographies are standard Text-books in tbe public schools of NEW TOBS, 
BROOKLYN, ALBANY, TROY, SYRACUSE, ROCHESTER, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PITTSBURGH, SPRINGFIELD, HARTFORD, NEW HAVEN, DS 
TROIT, ST. LOUIS, WASHINGTON, MOBILE, and numerous other cities. 

Ck>mell's Geographies sre used in all parts of the United States, and have been o^ 
flcially adopted for the i^e of all the public schools of the States of CALIFORNIA 
WISCONSIN, INDIANA, VERMONT, and NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

\* A copy of either part of the Series, for examination, will be sent by mail, poi^ 
9ild, to any Teaeber or Bebool Officer remitting one half its prioCb 



G«t the Best! 



CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES 

IVRPASS ALL others: 

1. In pbiloDOphio arrangement^ the spint of tlieir motto being fnllt 
carried oat — '' First the blade^ then the ear ; after that Uie full 
c^rn in the ear." 

5L In the gradual progression of their steps, whereby the difficiilti«i 
usually encountered by beginners are removed! ■ 

8. In presenting one thing at a time, and impresMng it on the mind 
before another is introduced. 

4. In the adaptation of each part to the age and grade of scholarship 

for which it is intended. 

5. In the admirable mode they prescribe for memorizing the content* 

of a map. 

6. In their full explanations and explicit directions for describing 

the natural divisions of the earth, saving the teacher time and 
labor. 

7. In their judicious selection of facts, the usual mass of irrelevant 

details pertaining -to astronomy, history, zoology, botany, <fec., be- 
ing excluded. 

8. In the appropriate and instructive character of their illustratlonii 

9. In consistency between maps and text. 

10. In the introduction into the maps of such places only as are men 

tioned in the book — ^thus saving the pupil from the discourag- 
ing necessity of groping for a given locality among a labyrinth 
of crowded names. 

11. In the clear representation of every fact, and the analytical pre- 

cision with which each branch of the subject is kept distinct 

12. In being at once practical, systematic, and complete, philosophical 

in its arrangement, and- progressive in its development of the 
subject. 

These merits characterize the whole Cornell Series In a pre-eminent d<^ree. Bo 
flcarly is every fact presented, with such analytical precision is one branch of the snb- 
fect kept distinct from another,<6o carefally is all that docs not legitimate^ Ml wltkln 
Ihe province of the science excluded as to leave no doubt as to its aeclded «<u>o*lor1t7 
The knowledge acquired fVom Cornell's books must be digested, and, th«r(tfuii% kr4f 
wtembered. The student learns one thing at a time, and leanu It woiL 

A Full Disobiptivb oatalc«ttk sknt upoar Av?LiOA«<»a 



Cornell's GeographieB. 



ptr No odier Echool-books have received such nniyersal atid mi 
qualified commendation and approval, as has been awarded to these bj 
the press, by state, connty, and town school officers; by presidents, 
■nd professors of Colleges, principals of Academies, and teachers of pub- 
lio and private schools throughout the whole country. 

* IIall Board of Education, New Yobk, Clxbk's Omos, Auffuei 23, 18(ML 
** M«a0rs. D. Applstok ds Co. : 

** Oenttemet^ — In answer to your Inquiry In regard to the nse of Corneirs series of Ge» 
cvrapbles in the public schools of New York, I will state that since their publication, 
.^ut fonr'flfths of the whole number of ge<^raphies used in the schools under the Ja- 
•Isdiction of the Board of Education (25,000 copies a year) have been of 0)rnell*s Series. 
Tbis must be quite gratifyine to both author and publi'-hers, as the teachers ard left 
free to choose such as they deem best adapted to the purposes of instruction. 

"ALBEET GILBERT, Clerk."* 

** OrriCK OF GiTT SuFJtunfTxsDvsT OF S0HOOL8, Bbooklth, Attgtut 25, 186<L 
•' Messrs. Applkton «Ss Co. : 

** Gentlemen, — Your note, in relation to Cornells Geographies, Is received. I can- 
not tell the number in use in oar schools, nor the ratio, compared with other books on 
the subject They are in use in all of our schools, and have ^ven general satisfaction. 
Binoe their publication, thousands of copies have been used; the number is much 
Urger than that of any other work of the kind in nse. Very respectfully yours, 

"J. W. BULliLEY, Supt 

** Officb or THB BoABD OF Eduoation or THx Crrr or Tkot, 
AprU 80, 1866. 
*' At a meeting of tlie Board of Education of the city of Troy, held April 15, 185«| 
the Committee on Text-Books reported in favor of adopting Corneirs Intermediata 
and Primary Geographies, which report was unanimously i^reed to. 
*' WM. IIAGEN, Clerk, D. W. TUTHILL, PreHdenV' 

" BOASD or COHMISSIONBBS OF THB D16TBIOT SCHOOLS 

or THB Cmr or Albany. 

** On the Idth of February, 1855, the Committee on Text- Books, to whom was rtt<br- 
red Cornel Ps Primary Geography, mads a report on the subject by resolution, as fol- 
lows, which was unanimously adopted : 

** • Resolved^ That Cornell's Primary Geography be, and the same Is hereby adopted 
as a Text-Book for the nse of the Public Schools of this city.' 

''And on the 81st of May next the Committee submitted the following resolution, 
which was also unanim«)U8ly adopted : 

*'• ' Beaolvedt That Corneirs Intermediate Geography be, and. the Mme Is hereby 
adopted for the use of the Schools of this city.' 

** H. B. HASWELL, Secretary.** 

EocAractfrom Circular No. 8, issued by the Department of Public Instruction if 

Vie State ()^ Indian a, August 10, 1855. 
**It is believed that the Text-Books recommended by the former Board, and now la 
extensive use in their schools, are such as to furnish no valid cau.se for change, except 
the Geography, for which the present Board, after due> consideration and patient ex- 
amination, have resolved to substitute Corneirs series, whicli, in their Judgment, is suf* 
ftciently superior to the on« formerly recommended to ftilly justify the change, and 
kope that Township Boards will lend a hearty co-operation in effecting an introduatioa 
•f theae valuable Text-Books.'' 

MD SPACE FEBAOT, HUNDREDS OF LETTEBS BIMILAB TO THE ABOVX OOUIJ> 
BE rUBUSHSD* 



Ctna okenbob s Text-Books. 

First Lessons in C» mposition, 

|« WHICH THB PsrarOIPLKS OT THE AbT AKX DS7XL0PXD Ul OOmfHOnOV WRH TBI 

Pbinoiplss or Osaumab; xHBsAcnro titll Dnxonoira ox nne nrajsor ov 
PmronrATXON ; with Copious Exxboisbb. 

By G. p. QUACKENBOS, A. M. 

12mo. 182 pages. Price 60 cents. 

These ** First Lessons " are Intended for beginners in Grammar and Compositioii, 
and shonld be placed in their hands at whatever age it may be deemed best for them 
to commence these branches. By a sncccssion of pleasing and tngenlons ezerdses^ 
they teach the yoong student the use of words, and enable him to express his 
thoughts chastely, forcibly, and elegantly, to analyze a subject properly, and to pro- 
duce successively, after given models, letters, descriptions, narrations, biographical 
sketches, essays, and argamentative disconrses. 

This work, immediately on its publication, came into general use, and its sale 
hss been steadily increasing ever since. Many teachers who had not before made 
Composition a regular branch of their course, on account of its dryness, and the want 
of a proper text-book, found it so easy and pleasant with the aid of tiiese "First 
Lessons,** that they at once introduced it, even among very young classes, with won- 
derftil effect in developing their intellectual powers. The Publishers have yet to 
learn the first place in which the work has not given entire satisfaction. 

From Tatlbb Lewis, LL. D., Prof, of ijfroiky Union ColUge, SoTien^otady^ K Y. 

We cannot say that this book is the best of the hindj for tPA h(W6 «Mn noffUng 
Uk€ it. It is at the same time a system of grammar and rhetoric. It commences 
with the alphabet, and ends with a brief; yet very clear and practical, illustration of 
some of the highest rules of good writing. It may be studied by the child who has 
Just learned to read, whilst, at the same time, it might be of no small service to 
muny of the graduates of our colleges. 

From BiOHABD S. James, Principal of Elgh Sohool, NorriOovmy Ohio. 

After a careful examination of the book, I am prepare<f to say that I know of no 
woik e^iual to it for simplicity of arrangement, correctness of definition, and adapta- 
tion to the wants of schools. It is thb work. 

From G. W. Clabkx, A M., Amo, Prino, of Ml. WaahinQion CoU. Instiiitte, ilT. i: 

It is calculated in my view (better than any similar wrv k with which I am ac- 
quainted) to render a practical knowledge of the English tongue, both more easy U 
icquire and more easy to impart 

From the IcOs Eector of the WHUamaburgh Grammar School. 

For an elementary work on Composition, I know none Jn nnj/ d<»Qre4 egval 
^ if. 

From ihePHneipalqf Clark Seminary^ Vek 

QTAOKxirBOS's is, I am peniuded, the best book for beginuM* Vi fvmf«4H^ 
mnr before the public 



English Language. 



ADVANCED COURSE OF 

Composition and Rhetoric. 

A SsRixs OF Practical Lessons on the Origin, HisToRy, and Teguliaspttea 
OF THE English Language, Punctuation, Taste, the Pleasures of thb 
Imagination, Figures, Style and its essential Properties, Criticisic, 

AND the various DEPARTMENTS OF PrOSB AND PoETICAL COMPOSITION. 

Illustrated with Copious Exercises. 

By G. p. QUACKENBOS, A. M. 
12x110. 450 pages. Price $1. 

This work is an eminently clear and practical text-book, and 
embraces a variety of important subjects, which have a common 
connection, and mutually illustrate each other ; but which the pupil 
has heretofore been obliged to leave unlearned, or to search for 
among a number of different volumes. Claiming to give a compre- 
hensive and practical view of our language in all its relations, this 
" Advanced Course " views it as a whole, no less than with refer- 
ence to the individual words composing it ; shows how it compares 
with other tongues ; points out its beauties ; indicates how they 
may best be made available *, and, in a word, teaches the student the 
most philosophical method of digesting his thoughts, as well as the 
most effective mode of expressing them. 

It teaches Rhetoric not merely theoretically, like the old text- 
books, but practically^ illustrating every point with exercises to be 
prepared by the student, which at once test his familiarity with the 
principles laid down, and impress them on his mind so vividly that 
they can never be effaced. 

Hon. A. OoNSTANTiNE Barry, State Superintendent of the 
Common Schools of Wisconsin, in a Report to the Legislature of 
that State, uses the following strong language in relation to 
QuACKENBos's works on Composition : 

** It would bo difficult to point out in these admirable books any thing 
that wo would desire to have altered ; they meet our wants in every respect, 
making no unreasonable draft on the time or patience of the teacher, and 
Ifeaving him no excuse for neglecting to make composition a regular study, 
even with his younger classes. It is unnecessary to compare these books 
with others on the subject, for there are none that approach them in 
clearness, comprehensiveness, excellence of arrangement, and above all, in 
direct practical bearing. Affording an insight into the mechanism of lau- 
guape, they will hardly fail to impart facility and grace of expression, and to 
inspire a love for the beauties of literature." 

From Prof. John N. Pratt, of the University of Alahama, 

**I have been using Quaokenbos on Composition and Rhetoric in the in- 
■truction of my classes in the University, and I am persuaded of its great 
EXCELLENCE. The First Lessons in Composition, by the same author, I 
regard as very useful for becdnners. Of these two books, I can speak with 
the greatest confidence, and 1 do most heartily recommend them to all-" 



Ctna ckenbos^B Text^Bo oks, 
Illustrated School History 

OF THE UNITED STATES, 

VaoM m Eaxluest Dzsooyxbixs to ths Fbxssht Tm: xmbxaohco ▲ Fui& 
AooouirT or thv ABOsiODin, Bioobaphioa.l Notioh or DzsmrocisHss 
Hszr, Am) Nvmxbous Maps, Plans or Battls-FxxliMi axd Fiotouak 

IlXUBTSATIOiro. 

BY G. P. QUACKENBOS, A. M. 

12xiia 473 pag^. Price $L 

The Anther has aimed to be HmpU^ that 7011th of lower as well as adyanoed 
dasscs may nnderstand him ; deoTf that no indistinct or erroneons impressions may 
be conveyed; ctccurate in the recital of facts; and inUrMiinff as regards both mat- 
ter and style. Ayoiding fragmentary statements, he has gone into detail snfflclently 
to fohow events in their connections, convinced that a fiiirer idea of them is thus im- 
parted, and that lacts otherwise dry may in this way be made attractive and indelibly 
impressed on the mind. Ho has tried throughout to be fair and national. He has 
neither introduced offensive allusions, nor invidiously attempted to bias the minds of 
the young on controverted questions connected with politics or religion. 

The pronunciation of all difficult and foreign names is given in brackets ; and ap- 
propriate illustrations have been liberally provided. Maps are as nselU in history 
as in geography, and plans are often essential to the lucid delUieation of military 
movementa Both are here presented wherever it was thought they would be o< 
service. 

In elegance of style, accuracy, clearness. Interest of narrative, rlcUiiess of illr.s- 
tratlon, and adaptation to the school-room, this History Is pronounced &r in advanoc 
of overy similar work heretofore published. 

I^om Psor. H. D. Lathkop, OambUr, Ohio, 

It seems to me admirably adapted to the purpose intended. The style is simple 
and attractive, the narrative accurate and sufficiently minute, the illustrations appro- 
priate and elegant, and the typographical execution all that could be desired. 

From J. D. H. GoBwnrx, Printipal Kewbtdtjf Libwai IntUtuU, 

I shall at once Introduce it as t^ lest work of the hind on this important branek 
of education. 

From Bxy. Josxfh Shaokslfobd, PHndpal InHUjtU^ Jfoutton, Ala, 

I think it superior to many that I have examined as a school-book. I have beea 
Bslng Wilson's, but I think this is a much better book for schools. 

From Bit. Ghablis Bxtnolds, JBeetor of TriiM/y Chwreh^ O^^nmSiM, OMo* 

Itisamostdelightfhl volume, and were I teaching s doien olaaset in Ufiite4 
Btstei History, I would use no other book bat yooxB. 



Physical Science. 



Natural Philosophy: 

EiCBBAoiNa THS vosT Keoent Bibcoteries in the Various Branches of 

PUTSIOB, AND EZHIBITINO THE APPLICATION OF SciENTIFIO PrINCIPLSS DT 

EvERY-DAT Life. Accompanied with full descriptions or Ezpebi- 

XSMTB, PrAOTIOAL ExERGISES, and NT7MEROD8 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BY G. p. QUACKENBOS, A. M. 
12I11Q. 450 pages. Price $1. 
This book, which is illustrated in the most liberal manner, is 
equally adapted for use with or without apparatus. It is dis- 
tinguished 

1. For its remarkable clearness. 

2. For its fullness of illustration. 

3. For its original method of dealing with difficulties. 

4. For its correction of numerous errors heretofore unfortunatelj Btereo- 
tjped in School Philosophies. 

5. For its explanation of scientific principles as they appear in every-day 
life. 

6. For its practical application of these principles in questions presented 
for the pupil's solution. 

7. For a signal perspicuity of arrangement. One thing being presented 
at a time and everything in its proper place, the whole is impressed without 
difficulty on the mind. 

8. For the interest with which it invests the subject. From the outset, 
the student is fascinated and filled with a desire to fathom the wonders of 
the material world. 

9. For the embodiment of all recent discoveries in the varions depart- 
ments of philosophy. Instead of relying on the obsolete anthorities that 
have furnished the matter for many of our popular school Philosophies, the 
author has made it his business to acquaint himself with the present state of 
science, and thus produced such a work as is demanded by the progressive 
spirit of the age. 

All who have examined this book commend it in the highest 
terms. 

"Mr. QuACKENBoa has long been favorably known as a teacher and also a writer of 
educational booka. This elementanr work on Natural Fhlloaophy strikes ua as being 
one of his most useftil and happy eflrorts."— ^. Y. Courier and inquirer, 

" A very complete system. We have been particularly struck with the ooneiaeness 
and intelligible character of the definitions and explanationa."— J\r. Y. Observer. 

" It is much the most complete and instructive achool-book on Natural Philosophy 
that we have ever aoen." — Christian Union^ LouUviUe^ Ky. 

" Every reasonable requirement is met in this new work."— (?a»«««, PitWburg^ Pa, 
•* The whole arrangement is decidedly superior to anything of tlio Iliad that ever 
fcll under our inspection."— Po«t JTar^ord, Conn. 

■' It places the principles and rules of philosophy within the retob of the young stu* 
lent in a most attractive tatm:*'— Evening l^anteript, Boston. 



'•Get the Best." 
Webster's Quarto Dictionary. 

' UNABRIDGED. — SOLD BT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

PUBLISHJD BY C. & G. MERRIAM, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
From Danixx. Wxbstbs. 
I possess many Dictionaries, and of most of the learned and cnltiyated langnages, 
ancient and moaer~ ' ^"'^ '' 
never feel that I an 
armed and equipped 
respect, without Dr. "V 
at command. 

Friyn^ BtnruB Choatb. 
Messrs. G. in. 0. Merrlam :— Gentlemen, I hare just had the honor of receiying 
the noble volume in which 
you and the great lexic( 
pher, and the accomp" 
reviser, unite your V^ 



It Dr. Webster <:^Z^^^^rZZ^ 



In- ^ 



in which Jf I 

^^?*d ^^ ^^0^^ / 

"bidthekngiage live." I X T ^^ A^ / ^ Uly\.^\ 
accept it with the hiehcst / I, C t / lA^ /X ^ ^^^ ^— ^ 

pride and pleasure, and beg ^ / v ^ 

to adopt in its utmost ^ 

strength and extent, the testimonial of Daniel Webster. 
From JoHw C. Spehobb. 

Unquestionably the very best Dictionary of our language extant Its great ac- 
curacy in the definition and derivation of | r; a 
words, gives it an authority that no other L<7^cU/t^ G %. /J\'Jt^i^usjLA^0 
work on the subject possesses. It is con- A | 
ttantty cited and relied on in our Courts I I 
of Justice, in our legislative bodies, and in \J 
public discussions, as entirely conclusive. 

Fr(ym Elihit BuEBrrr. 

Webster's great Dictionary may be regarded as bearing the same relation to the 
English language which Newton's "'Prin- — 
ci^id" does to the sublime science "' 
Natural Philosophy. 

From Pbbsident Hopxraa, WiOiamt ^%f- , ^^ - T»r Web- 
There Is no American scholar who does not feel proud of the labors of Dr jvep^ 

ster as the pioneer of lex- _^ /^ ^j^^ ^JL/ t ^J^^"*"^^^ 

Icography on this conti- - ^ - ^ - - 

nent, and who will not 
readily admit ttte great and 
distinctive merits of his Dictionary. 

From John G. Whitiibe. 

The best and safest guide 
of the students of our lan- 
guage. 

From Frrz Gbebnb Hallbck. 

Of the book Itself I /^/^ 

hear but one opinion firom "*\ , ^ ^ ^ ^y 

all around me, and do but / 1 ><-/— // // J 

echo the universal voice In f / - ^/ V^ ^ /* X^^MJL^Al. 

expressing my approval of \. / X/^T^^^.efi^tX^::*^^'^^^^ 

Its great worth, and my v4_>^ // ^ yy f-^i^^ 

belief that it has rendered // 

any further research, or // y' . 

even Improvement in our ^ ^ ff 

time, unnecessary In Its // ^^\ 

department of Instruetioa. '' '^ 
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Mathematical Works. 



Arithmetical Series. 

BY GEO. R. PERKINS, LL.D. 
This Series embraces four text-books, which cover the whole 
ground, from the first lesson of the beginner in counting to the most 
abstruse and intricate operations embraced in the science. Their 
distinguishing features, as a whole, and the points on which their 
daim to superiority rests, are as follows: 

1. Thoy are complete. Nothing connected with the subject is omitted. 

2. Each number follows thai which precedes it naturally and easily, the 
step from one to another not beinfl^ too great for the papil's comprehensioD. 
The teacher is not obliged to Iook up a work by some other author to fill 
up an annoying gap. 

8. They are consistent with each other. The definitions and rules in 
the different numbers are, as far as practicable, in the same words, and 
similar modes of reasoning are employed throughout. 

4. They arephilosophically arranged. The easier parts take precedence 
of the more dimcnlt ; and nothing is anticipated to the bewilderment of the 
pupil. 

6. They are inductive. General laws are deduced from individual cases. 
A rule is not arbitrarily laid down ; but an example is first given and work- 
ed out by analysis. 

6. They are practical, constructed with direct reference to the want« 
of the pupil when ho shall enter on the actual business of life. All the 
branches connected with mercantile transactions receive special attention, 
and are impressed on the mind in a way that insures their retention. 

7. Rules and explanations are given tersely. Their point is. not lost 
in a mass of words. 

8. They present an unusually lar^e number of examples. The space 
saved by stating rules and principles m a condensed form is thus used to 

he greatest practical advantage. 

9. The examples, particularly those given first under the rules, do not 
involve tedious operations. A principle may be illustrated with simple 
numbers as well as with combinations of ten or twelve figures, while, hy 
using the former, the pupil is saved from discouragement and a waste of 
time and labor. 

10. Each rule is illustrated by every variety of example that can fall un- 
der it; and, to accustom the scholar to every possible application, the lan- 
guage of the examples is varied as much as practicable. 

11. The examples are so constructed as to require thought on the part of 
the pupil. The mind is thus developed and disciplined, and gradually 
prepared for the study of the higher mathematics. 

12. A principle once taught is not allowed to be forgotten. In one form 
or other it is made the subject of constant review, and is so interwoven in 
the examples successively presented that it cannot escape the mind. 

18. Finally, these Arithmetics teach the shortest, simplest, and most 
easy to be remembered modes of performing the different operations of 
which they treat. 



Mathematical Works. 



Arithmetical Series. 

BY GEO, R PERKINS, LL.D. 

I. PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 18mo. 160 pages. Price 21 
cents. — This work presupposes no knowledge of Arithmetic. It 
commences with Elementary principles, and lays a sure foundation 
for what is to follow. From the four fundamental rules it proceeds 
to Fractions. Next come Decimals and Federal Money. 

II. ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 16mo. 347 pages. 
Price 42 cents. — Prom the Primary the pupil proceeds to the Ele- 
mentary, in which it is aimed to discipline the mind, to develop the 
reasoning powers, and to prepare the pupil for the advanced depart- 
ments of Mathematics. In the author's treatment of Vulgar Frac- 
ions. Percentage, and Interest, his new method of finding the cash 
balance in Equation of Payments, and his improved method of 
Extracting the Cube Root, he has certainly made a great advance on 
the other Elementary Arithmetics now before the public. 

III. PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 12mo. 356 pages. Price, 
Cloth, 62 cents. — This work covers nearly the same ground as the 
Elementary, differing from it principally in presenting a greater 
number of examples. It may, therefore, either follow the Ele- 
mentary, or be substituted for it. No other work offers the scholar 
such facilities for practice as this, no less than 3,926 sums being 
given. All of the Samples or Prol>lem8 a/re strictly practicaly made 
up, as they are, in a great measure, of important statistics and 
valuable facts in history and philosophy, which are thus uncon- 
sciously learned in acquiring a knowledge of the Arithmetic. 

IV. HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 12mo. 324 pages. Cloth. 
Price 75 cents. — ^This is intended as a finishing book for those 
who would complete a tJborough arithmetical course. It embraces 
all the more abstruse parts of the science, and develops its principles 
to a greater extent than is usual with school-books on this subject 

*^* A copy of any of Dr. Pebkins' works, for examination, will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, to any Teacher or School Officer, remitting q&« 
half its price. 
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A Igebraic Series. 

BY GEp. R. PERKINS, LL.D. 

ELEMENTS OP ALGEBRA. 12mo. 244 pages. Price 75 
cents. — The want of a text-book on Algebra sulBficiently simple 
for common schools was long and seriously felt ; it is now supplied 
by this work of Prof. Perkins. Many years' experience in training 
the youthful mind, and instilling into it the principles of mathemati- 
cal science, has enabled the author to adapt himself to the dullest 
comprehension, and to remove the difficulties that have hitherto 
impeded the scholar's progress. Among the peculiar merits of this 
work, besides its simplicity, are the conciseness of its rules and defini- 
tions ; its close and logical reasoning, which calls the powers of the 
learner into active exercise ; and the great number and variety of its 
examples, which afford every opportunity for extended practice. 

TREATISE ON ALGEBRA: Embracing, besides the ele- 
mentary principles, all the higher parts usually taught in Colleges 5 
containing, moreover, the new method of Cubic and Higher Equa- 
tions, as well as the development and application of the more 
reecently discovered Theorem of Sturm. 8vo. Sheep. 420 pages. 
Price $1 50. — ^What the Elements are to Common Schools,, this 
Treatise is to Academies and Colleges. It will be seen, from the 
title given above, that it is comprehensive and complete. The prin- 
ciples of the science are combined and arranged on a new plan, 
which renders the increase in difficulty exceedingly gradual. The 
method of finding the numerical values of the roots of Cubic and 
Higher Equations, and the application of Sturm's Theorem, open 
up to the student new fields as interesting as they are important. 
Nothing valuable found in other text-books is omitted ; while much 
that has been gleaned by extensive reading from the later treatises 
of France and Germany is 'presented — and that in a form which 
bears the impress of a master's hand. 

The numerous institutions in which the Treatise has been adopted 
as the standard text-book on Algebra, speak of its practical worldngs 
in the highest terms. 
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Geometrical Series. 

BY GEO. R. PERKINS, LL.D. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, with Practical Applications. 
I2mo. 320 pages. Price $1 00. — ^In these Elements it is aimed to 
strip Geometry of its difficulties, and render it an attractive study. 
This is effected by giving a practical bearing to every thing that is 
taught The pupil is not allowed to grope in the dark, and ask, 
" What is the use of these demonstrations ? " As soon as a principle 
is explained, it is applied to the practical purposes of life by means of 
remarks, suggestions, and questions, added in smaller type. This 
original feature invests Geometry with an interest of which its 
apparently abstract character has heretofore deprived it. 

An Appendix, containing the solution of some geometrical prob- 
lems by means of Algebra, shows the facility witii which difficult 
cases yield to the analytical method of investigation. The relation 
between the branches of mathematical science is also made dear 
by the exhibition of some curious Theorems, evolved by translating 
the results of algebraic deductions into geometrical language. 

PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY: to which are added, Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry and Mensuration, accompanied with all 
the necessary Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. Large 8vo. 
443 pages. Price §1 50. — This work is intended to follow the Ele- 
me'iits, and gives an extended course in the higher as well as the 
more rudimental departments of the science, adapted for advanced 
schools and colleges. It is based on the admirable work of Vincent, 
revised by Bourdon, which has long been the geometrical standard 
in the French schools. All that is valuable in Vincent has been 
taken; but the mathematical attainments and practical skill of Prof. 
Perkins are everywhere exhibited in adapting, modifying, rearrang- 
ing and adding. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, and its application to Mensuration 
and Land Surveying, accompanied with all the necessary Logarithmic 
and Trigonometric Tables. 8vo. 328 pages. Sheep. Price ^1 50. 
— This work is remarkable for its simplicity, and bears throughout 
the marks of its practical origin. 

o 



standard. Text-Boolcs. 

Among the peculiar merits of this work, besides its simplicity, are 
the conciseness of its rules and definitions ; its close and logical 
reasoning, 'which calls the powers of the learner into active exer- 
cise ; and the great nnmber and variety of its examples, which 
afford every opportunity for extended practice. 

II. TREATISE ON ALGEBRA : Embracing, besides the ele- 
mentary principles, all the higher parts usually tanghtin Colleges ; 
containing, moreover, the new method of Cnbic and Higher Equa- 
tions, as well as the development and application of the more re- 
cently discovered Theorem of Sturm. 8vo. Sheep. 420 pages. 
Price |1 60. — ^Adapted to the use of Academies and Colleges. It 
will be seen, from the title given above, that it is comprehensive 
and complete. The principles of the science are combined and 
arranged on a new plan, which renders the increase in difficulty 
exceedingly gradual. 



Perkins' Geometrical Series. 

I* Ef.Elhi'jii?* OF GEOHETRT, with Practical Applications. 
12mo. 320 pages. Price |1 00. — In these Elements it is aimed 
to strip Geometry of its difficulties, and render it an attractive 
study. This is effected by giving a practical bearing to every 
thing that is taught. This ori^al feature invests Greometry with 
an interest of which its apparentiy abstract character has hereto- 
fore deprived it. 

II. PLANE AND SOLID GEOlIdSTRTt to which are added, 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Mensuration, accompanied 
with all the necessaiy Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. 



standard Text-Sooliis* 



Large 8vo. 443 pages. Price |1 50. — This work is intended to 
follow the Elements, and gives an extended conrse in the higher 
as well as the more rodimental departments of the science, adapted 
for advanced schools and colleges. It is based on the admirable 
work of Vincent, revised by Bonrdon, which has long been the 
geometrical standard in the French schools. 

PERKINS' PLAmnB TRIGONOMETRY, and its application to 
Mensuration and Land Surveying, accompanied with all the ne- 
cessary Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. 8vo. 328 pages. 
Sheep. Price $1 50. — ^Thig work is remarkable for its simplicity, 
and bears throtigl}ont the marks of its practical origin. The ne- 
cessary Tables are furnished in an Appendix. 

From J. M. Puipps, Adjt. Prof, qf Mathematics in the Univeraity o/Mio- 
tiatippL 

" I have examined with as much oare and attentloa as my time would 
permit, Prof. Perkins* Series of ICathematieal Text-books, and am much 
pleased with them. They are the moot eomplett books la their design and 
execution which I have ever seen. I hope they will be generally intro- 
duced into our schools and colleges. They will, I think, if tried, prove 
eminently satisfactory, and not a little condaoive to sound and thorough 
mental dlBcipUne.** 

Did space permit, hundreds of letters similar to the above 
could be published. 

*^* A cojiy of any of Dr. Perkins' works, for examination, will 
be sent by mail post-paid, to any Teacher or School-Officer, re- 
mitting one-half its price. 

A complete Descriptive Catalogue of Text-Books published 
by D. A. & Co., will be furnished upon application by letter or 
otherwise. 

D. APPUBTOIf & CO., PabLUhten^ itf gwYorl^. 



